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What important thing was necessary 



1. Development and Field Engineering. 

American Bosch engineering departments 
and laboratories work constantly to im¬ 
prove existing products, develop new ones 
such as the revolutionary single plunger 
multi-cylinder PSB Pump. Our field engi¬ 
neers work hand in liand with engine and 
equipment manufacturers — from original 
design to test models and actual field 
operation. 

2. Precision Manufacture. 

The knowledge and craftsmanship that 
made solid fuel injection a reality .. . plus 
engineering research, proven techniques, 
unparalleled production and testing facili¬ 
ties (many of them initiated and developed 
here) . . . insure uniform adherence to the 
highest standards of accuracy and perform¬ 
ance. 

3. Service Organization. 

In many U.S. cities and at strategic points 
throughout the world, American Bosch 
maintains an ever-growing network of 
authorized service stations. Staffed by per¬ 
sonnel trained to factory standards, with 
factory-designed and built testing equip¬ 
ment, they are prepared to render efficient 
and reliable service whenever needed. 


Dependable Fuel Injection 

Many things — and many men — have contributed to the 
progress of Diesel power. But one vital element necessary 
to make this efficient, economical source of power univer¬ 
sally applicable was dependable solid fuel injection. 

American Bosch was a pioneer and still is a leader, in 
this field ... a position established and maintained by 
American Bosch development and field engineering, pre¬ 
cision manufacture and its ever-expanding network of 
service agencies. 

You can depend on premium performance when the 
fuel injection system bears the name American Bosch. 




erican Bosch 


Dependable Fuel Injection for the Diesel Industry 

AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION, SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 


Magnetos • Gonorotors • Voltage Regulotors • Ignition Coils • Electric Windshield Wipers • Diesel Fuel Injection Equipment 















YOUNG PETE ERICKSON, sliown at the left with 
his father, Norton worker Earl Erickson, asked 
what makes paper...and really got the answers! 
Earl, incidentally, has been with Norton more 
than 16 years, as have more than one third of his 
fellow workers. 


"where ARE ALL THOSE CIRCLES 60m. DAPf 


“Down Lake Superior, son. Those logs were trees in Canada. Now 
they’re on their way to become paper. And my work helps right from the 
start ... when trees are cut with axes and saws sharpened by Norton 
products.” 



"THE GIANT GRINDING WHEEL these 


men are installing is a Norton pulp- 
stone. Grinding is one method of con¬ 
verting wood to paper — changing the 
logs into long, tough fibres that give 
strength to many types of paper. 



"DAILY NEWSPAPERS are printed on 
huge presses like this whose working 
parts are ground and finished by Norton 
grinding wheels. Norton wheels also 
sharpen paper knives, cutter knives, 
slitters, etc., used in the paper industry. 


"KNOW SOMETHING ELSE? Norton gives to many other industries the same 
kind of vital aid it gives to the paper industry. You see, Norton is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives.” 


Grinding wheel distributors in 
over 300 cities of the world; 
warehouses in five cities of the 
United States; branch grinding 
wheel plants in six 
foreign countries. 


NORTON 


TRAOC MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OPF. 


QUakinc! beifer products tv make other products better 


ABRASIVES 


GRINDING WHEELS 


OILSTONES 


ABRASIVE PAPER S CLOTH 


^GRINDING A LAPPING MACHINES 


LABELING MACHINESJ 


REFRACTORIES 


CERAMIC SURFACE PLATES 


INON SLIP FLOORING 


BORON CARBIDE PRODUCTS 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 

BEHR • M ANN IN G. TROY, N. Y. 1$ A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
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Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month precedinsr date of issue. Annual subscription $3.50; Canadian and Foreign subscription, $4.00. Entered 
as second-class matter at the Post Office at Bristol, Conn., under the Act of March 3. 1879. 












FIRST NEW DEVELOPMENT 

IN SINGLE DECK ROOFS 

IN 20 YEARS 






CENTER-WEIGHTED 
FLOATING ROOF 
TANKS 

Patented design combines the stabil¬ 
ity and the vapor-saving, corrosion- 
resistant features of the double-deck 
floating roof with the more econom¬ 
ical aspects of the conventional 
pan-type roof. 

NEW FEATURES for 

IMPROVED PETROLEUM STORAGE 

• Non-tilting, non-sinking; center of 
gravity below center of buoyancy. 

• Fully effective single seal—no 
springs; nothing to get out of order. 

• No air pockets under deck; full rim 
immersion—roof floats directly on 
product—no space for vapors to form. 

• Requires less steel to build. 

• Positive drainage at center due to 
increasing slope. 

• Clear deck permits full accessi¬ 
bility, easy snow removal. 

• Proved construction—tested in 
actual installations. 

Send for New Book on Graver 

Center-Weighted Floating Roofs. 


PAN-TYPE Center-Weighted Floating Root. . . ior 
southern climates where rain is the only weather problem. 


PONTOON Center-Weighted Floating Root.ior 
northern climates involving snow, ice and rain. 






FABRICATED PLATE DITISIOB | 

H RAVER TME CQ..INC 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 

NEVV YORK > PHILADELPHIA > CHICAGO 
DETROIT ■ CINCINNATI 

CATASAUQUA, PA. » HOUSTON ♦ SAND SPRINGS, OKtA. 
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IT'S THE MAGIC OF THE FUME.... 


It’s the magic of the flame that creates carbon black, the 
mysterious black ingredient which adds wearability, durability, 
stretch and bounce to rubber .... new life to inks, paints, 
varnishes, lacquers and plastics. 

A Cabot began probing the secrets of the flame in 1882 and 
since that time has never ceased expanding its research ac¬ 
tivities. By learning to control the flame and direct its burning, 
Cabot was able at an early stage to produce gradations of the 
elementary carbon black material. 



Following long years of careful study and experimentation, 
Cabot now produces more than forty different grades of earbon 
black, each carefully developed and processed to fill a specific 
industrial need, and each measuring up to the same high 
standards of uniform high quality. 

^ Thousands of Cabot flames burn night and day to provide 
the basic carbon material from which Cabot blacks are made. 
Cabot control and processing convert this raw material into 
the greatest variety of high quality carbon blacks available to 
modern industry. 


CABOT 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 

77 FRANKLIN STREET. BOSTON 10. 






f Multiple Unit Hinged 
Combustion Tube 
Furnoct 

10 standord lizes—for car« 
bon determinations. Special 
organic analysis and special 
applications up to 19S0” F. 


Multiple Unit Solid 
Combustion Tube 
Furnace 

10 standard sizes—for car¬ 
bon determinations and 
special heat treating oper¬ 
ations up to 1950* F 
(1065* C.) 


TUBE FURNACES 


Multiple Unit Organic 
Combustion Furnoce 

Sections four, e^ht and twelve inches 
long<—each with separate, rheostat con¬ 
trol—operations up to 1832* F. (1000* C) 
—an outstanding achievement for ac¬ 
curacy and ease in operotion. 






Hcvi Duty Five Tube 
Combustion Furnace 

For continuous service 
at high temperatures— 
to 2000” F; (1093’C.)— 
not generally used lot 
interraitteni work. 
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Hevi Duty Solid Combiis* 
tion Tube Furnace 
standard sizes—for carbon 
determinotion work ond other 
combustion tube furnace op¬ 
erations but constructed for 
continuous use at higher tem¬ 
peratures to 2000* F.(1093* C.) 


TRADE HARR 


LABORATORY FURNACES 


MULTIPLE UNIT 

REGe U. 8. PAT. orr. 


ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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PRATT OVAL, GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 


All-weather testing will 


Assure maximum value from each research dollar invested and 
from every hour of human effort expended in your development 
or manufacturing program by relying on Northern-Zaleski test 
chambers for complete, accurate test data—the soundest foun¬ 
dation on which to base your operation. 

Northern-Zaleski atmospheric test chambers (with fully auto¬ 
matic cycling and recording systems, if desired) are your assur¬ 
ance of complete dependability and highest precision in 
meeting all test requirements. Temperature ranges of — 150°F. 
to -1-200*F., humidity ranges of 10% to 98%, and simulated 
altitude ranges of 0 to 100,000 feet are available in standard 
chambers of from 3 to 800 cubic feet. Field construction to 
25,000 cubic feet. 


Laboratory facilities to run JAN spec tests 
Research and development services available 
• Test chamber repair-rebuilding-maintenance 


PRESSURE 


Dr. A. E. Surosky, 1941, Vice President 
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in construction 

these wen nre nt home 'round the world 


The Lummus construction superintendent and field engineer 
averages a twelve-year record of refinery building, literally— 
"everywhere under the sun." In addition, he has seen service 
at chemical plants and other heavy construction both in this 
country and abroad. 

In a period of rapid progress, he has contributed to new 
techniques: the pre-assembly of pipe and equipment before 
erection, the raising of heavy vessels to greater heights and 
the providing of means to facilitate future maintenance and 
"turn around." Refinements in the scheduling of the erecting 
sequence are an outgrowth of his experience. 

Behind Lummus' "ahead of time" deliveries stands the 
Construction Man. Because he has learned to anticipate the 
problems of remote location, emergencies seldom arise. But 
the records show that his decisions, made on-the-spot to meet 
the unexpected, reveal sound judgement and a steady hand. 
The low labor turnover, reflecting the high morale of his crews, 
both American and native, is evidence of his human as well 
as his technical understanding. 


During the war he constructed, in record-breaking time, 
ordnance plants, high octane gasoline plants and plants that 
produced the raw materials for synthetic rubber. Today, the 
Lummus Construction Man is combining time savings with dol¬ 
lar savings in new projects throughout the world. 



THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

LUMMUS 

CHICAGO — MO South Michigan Avenuo, Chicago 5 , III. 
HOUSTON—Mellie Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Texas 
The Lummus Company, Ltd., 525 Oxford St., London, W-1, England 
Societe Franfoise des Techniques Lummus 
39 Rue Cambon, Paris ler, Fronce 
Compania Andnima Venezolana Lummus —Edificio "Las Gradillas" 
Esquino Las Gradillas, Caracas, Venezuelo 
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SIZE IS NOT 
IMPORTANT 


The Roaring River Hydroelectric Develop¬ 
ment designed and constructed for Jamaica 
Public Service Company Ltd., Jamaica, B.W.I. 
Water is diverted from springs at the 
source of Roaring River through a pipe 
line to a single unit turbogenerator plant 
where it is converted into 4.500 leva of 
electric power. 


Our work includes engineering 
and construction for varying projects, 
large and small. Each receives the same 
technical skill and attention. Our broad 
experience is available to all branches 
of industry. 


Manufacturing Building at Watertown, Massa¬ 
chusetts designed and constructed for The 
Prudential Insurance Company for occupancy 
by Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. The total 
floor area is 136,000 sq. ft. 


Building for Alexandria and 
, designed and constructed for 
Virginia Electric and Power Company, houses 
offices for outside departments and general 
storerooms. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


NOVEMBER, 1050 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE A WEBSTER. INC. 
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of all materials 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Be Prepared. — For those who failed to learn the 
lessons of modem history from Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito the events of June 25 in Korea should pro¬ 
vide more than ample evidence that unprovoked acts 
of hostility occur only when the aggressor feels his 
relative strength is such as to assure success. There 
seems to be a high degree of probability that war in 
Korea — or in Indo-China — might have been pre¬ 
vented had the Western democracies been adequately 
prepared to “speak softly and carry a big stick.” In 
his article “Universal Military Training” (page 17) 
Kabl T. Compton makes it abundantly clear that, in 
a world where force has not yet always bowed to 
reason “the practical choice facing the country is, 
therefore, that between a pohcy of unpreparedness or 
a policy of preparedness.” The message which the 
chairman of the M.I.T. Corporation brings to readers 
of The Review is not merely that of a public-spirited 
citizen, outstanding educational administrator and 
first-class scientist, it is also the result of a serious 
study on the problem of national preparedness which 
Dr. Compton undertook several years ago as a mem¬ 
ber of President Truman’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training. 

Men with a Mission. — In welcoming to M.I.T. this 
fall the 792 incoming students who make up the new 
Freshman Class, James R. Killian, Jh., ’26, President, 
performed a pleasant task in a genial manner. Recog¬ 
nizing the apprehension which exists throughout the 
world, President Killian in his address “Men with a 
Mission” (page 20) took opportunity to discuss with 
the newcomers to M.I.T., the Institute’s dual responsi¬ 
bility in carrying out a vigorous educational program 
while simultaneously increasing its responsibility to 
the nation. Today’s students of science and engineer¬ 
ing will do their work in a world suffering the birth 
pains of internationalism. Yet, because they have the 
benefits and opportunities of superior training, such 
groups have a special obligation to society. Today’s 
freshmen come to the Institute with a Faculty and 
staff, and with physical equipment, unsurpassed at 
any previous time. Their opportunity for a broadened 
education, polarized around science and engineering, 
is greater than at any time in the Institute’s history. 
Thus it is that the Class of 1954 may well be called 
“Men with a Mission.” 

Look to Our Common Senses. — Some months 
back, The Review’s consistent contributor and able 
editorial associate, Fredemc W. Nordsiek, ’31 under¬ 
took a summary examination of our present state of 
knowledge of the human senses. The result of his 
labor is a two-part article “All Experience Is of 
Change” of which the first portion, dealing primarily 
with the visual and auditory senses, appears on page 
22 of this issue. The concluding installment will ap¬ 
pear in the December issue. Mr. Nordsiek’s sprighuy 
delvings into the mechanics by which man communi¬ 
cates with his environment provides stimulating read- 
{Concluded on page 10) 
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wmn FOR 

lUUSTRATlD 
CATALOG 47T 


DIEFENDORF 


IS READY 


Qualified for precision produc¬ 
tion by experience on highest 
quality work—Oiefendorf is 
ready for whatever gear pro¬ 
duction it may be called upon 
to handle. 

Specification work in all ma¬ 
terials and gear types. 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 
920 Belden Avenue 
yracuse 1, New York 


□lEFENDCOIRF 
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“Improving” any machine really means 
increasing its productive capacity. That 
means tinkering with speeds and weights 
and strength—ending up with alloy steels. 

Which alloy steel?—the one that meets 
physical requirements at the lowest cost. 
Molybdenuqi steels fill that bill. Good 
hardenability, plus freedom from temper 
brittleness, plus reasonable price enable 
them to do it. 

Send for our comprehensive 400-page 
book, free; “MOLYBDENUM; STEELS, 
IRONS, ALLOYS.” 


Thinkino 

of 

improving 
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WHY THEY'RE JUST THE BEAR¬ 
INGS YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 

U»e BOST'BRONZ Bearings 
wherever shafts turn. They are 
porous to carry their own lubri¬ 
cation, interchangeable with 
solid bronze bearings but better. 
The oil reservoir in the bearing 
itself actually increases load car¬ 
rying capacity. Shaft always rests 
on an oil cushion even when at 
rest. No oil holes or grooves. No 
oil drip or waste. Closer fitting 
to shaft. Precision sized. Quieter, 
smoother operation and longer 
life. 


WHY THEY'RE 
RIGHT AT HAND 

BOST-BRONZ Bearings are 
stocked in all standard sizes at 
your local Boston C>ear distrib¬ 
utor’s — 85 complete stocks in 
North America. FOR QUICK 
INFORKfATION on BOST- 
BRONZ Bearings and Bar Stock 
sizes, prices, tolerances, load rat¬ 
ings, etc., consult the nese Bos¬ 
ton Gear Catalog No. 55. Copy of 
this valuable reference book and 
the name and address of your 
nearest stock source is yours on 
request. 




BOSTON GEAR WORKS 

72 HAYWARD ST., QUINCY 71, MASS. 




I^HECK WITH 

RAYTHEON 

for Spedal Purpose TUBES I 


I I Aircraft Control Q Hearing AM 

[~~| Electrometer and CM Q Long Life industrial 

I I Germanium Diodes and Triodes Q Ruggedized 
n Guided Missile Q Special Purpose 

I I Subminiatures of all kinds 


Raytheon has designed and produced millions of 
such tubes — has the specialized technical skill and 
resources to meet your needs. Over half a million 
Raytheon Subminiatures are carried in stock. Over 
300 Raytheon Special Purpose Tube Distributors are 
ready to serve you. Application engineering service 
at Newton, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Raytheon! 




RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

“ Special Tube Section 

55 Chapel St., Newton, Massachusetts 
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(Concluded from page 8) 


ing. When not engaged in outdoor activities over the 
countryside or venting for The Review, Mr. Nordsiek 
spends his time as assistant to the director in the Re¬ 
search Service Department of Standard Brands, Inc. 
in his native New York. 

With Contemplation for All. — The philosophical 
discussion “Contemplation; Its Status in our Society” 
(page 26) is the second article which The Review is 
happy to present from the typewriter of JtmiAN A. 
JoFFE, ’24. Holding to the thesis that Western civili¬ 
zation and particularly society in the United States 
has little to lose, for example, by substituting “a bit of 
cogitatin’” for such predigested diversion as house¬ 
hold electronic instruments can bleat forth, Mr. JofiFe 
masses an array of authority in support of his views. 
A graduate of the College of the City of New York 
and of M.I.T., Mr. Joffe has engaged in mechanical 
engineering and holds a professional engineer’s li¬ 
cense. He is partner in a business of his own in New 
York, active in civic affairs in Mount Vernon, and has 
found time for graduate work at the New School of 
Social Sciences. 

To Broaden Our Education. — Three years ago, 
when M.I.T. was re-examining the role it would be 
called upon to play in the postwar era, the Institute’s 
Faculty appointed a Committee on Educational Sur¬ 
vey to review the state of education at M.I.T. Under 
the able chairmanship of Warren K. Lewis, ’05, then 
Professor of Chemical Engineering and now Professor 
Emeritus, the committee was composed of Professors 
John R. Loofbourow, Ronald H. Robnett, C. Richard 
Soderberg, ’20, and Julius A. Stratton, ’23. This com¬ 
mittee was assisted in its work by a Committee on 
Staff Environment and a Committee on General Edu¬ 
cation. The committee’s report to the Faculty has now 
been made public. A summary of this report, is con¬ 
tained in the article “M.I.T. Educational Survey” 
which appears on page 30 of this issue. 


Continental Can Co. 
Francisco 6- Jacobus , Engineers 


Our method of obtaining speed and economy in build¬ 
ing construction is based on “know-how” and careful 
planning. It has been proved on over 800 contracts— 
tested under all sorts of conditions for the past 33 years. 

If yon are planning to build, let us show you examples 
of similar industrial buildings erected by us for Amer¬ 
ica’s leading industrial companies. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

FOUNDED 1917 

101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

Alfred T. Glasseft, '20, Vice PresidenJ 
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Bright New World 


From morning till night, the colors of the rainbow are 
all around you—through plastics. A blue plastic clock wakes 
you, and you flip on an ivory plastic light switch. You take 
yoUr clothes from a yellow plastic hanger. Plastic tooth¬ 
brushes come in colors for every member of the family. 
Cheerful decorating schemes are enhanced by the beauty 
of plastic drapes. There’s no limit to the colors you can get 
in these versatile materials! 

But this is only the start of the plastic story. Plastics 
help make better clothing. Modern furniture and furnish¬ 
ings owe much to plastics. Much of your food is packaged 
in clean, clear plastics. Plastics add safety, durability, and 
appearance to many of your electrical appliances. 

These versatile basic materials are man-made. Organic 


chemicals are the ingredients of the “unfinished” plastics 
—called resins. From these resins come the many different 
forms of plastics we know. 

The people of Union Carbide are leaders in the produc¬ 
tion of plastics, resins, and related chemicals. They also 
provide hundreds of other materials for the use of science 
and industry. 

FREE: If you u'ould like to knoiv more about many 
of the thinfis you use eivry rfay, send for the illustrated 
booklet '’'’Prttducts and Processes." it tells hotv science 
and industry use l'CC''s Alloys, Chemicals, Cjirbons, 

Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet C, 

Union Carbide 

e0.^jP0J^ArJ0jT 



30 EAST 42ND STREET 


DUE 


NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include - 

BaKELITE, Krene, and ViNYLlTE Plastics . Linde Oxygen . Prest-O-Lite Acetylene . PVROFAX Gas 
National Carbons • Eveready Flashlights and Batteries • Acheson Electrodes • Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes 
Electromet Alloys and Metals • Haynes Stellite Alloys . SYNTHETIC Organic Chemicals 
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X'BLOWOUT 


IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY ON THE HIGHWAYS at usual highway 
speeds, you’re always faced with the possibility of a blow¬ 
out—that sudden loss of air that can mean sudden death for 
you and your family. You see, no tire or tube is blowout- 
proof. But there is a way to avoid blowout accidents. Equip 
your car with LifeGuard Safety Tubes by Goodyear. They 
make a blowout harmless! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 


2. Gummy plastic closes in 
around object. When object 
is removed, plastic seals 
hole. 


1. LifeGuards have two air 
chambers. In case of blow¬ 
out, only outer chamber 
gives way. 


2. Reserve air in cord fab¬ 
ric inner chamber supports 
car long enough for a safe, 
smooth stop. 


l.Tube is compressed. 
When pierced, it ?rios firm¬ 
ly, inslani.y. Prevents es¬ 
cape of air. 



IK 


t 


No tube or tire in the world will protect you either punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question 
against both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, of deciding which kind of protection you need 
however, offers you the best protection against most —and getting itl 

LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES and PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES 
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The Trend 


The Weak and the Strong 

N the days when preventive medicine depended 
more upon rationalism than upon experimentation, 
it was deemed a reasonable assumption that well- 
fed human beings or animals should resist disease bet¬ 
ter than ill-nourished ones. However, when controlled 
studies in this field were begun, the expected relation¬ 
ship was by no means always confirmed. In some of 
the experiments ill-nourished animals actually ap¬ 
peared to be less susceptible to disease than well-fed 
ones. In other studies the nutritme of the host had no 
demonstrable effect one way or the other on resistance 
to infection. All in all, the accumulated evidence on 
this subject has been inconclusive, sometimes even 
contradictory. A new element of understanding is 
now emerging, however, from the results of recent 
studies of the resistance of mice to mouse typhoid. 

A unique feature of the mouse-typhoid studies is 
their consideration of natural variability in infective 
power or virulence of the disease-causing bacteria, as 
weU as inherent variations in resistance of the mice. 
Such variability in any biological characteristic is 
found in all living things.* As these variations may be 
in a large measure hereditary, they can often be regu¬ 
lated by breeding procedures. Thus in the mouse- 
typhoid experiments, resistant and susceptible colo¬ 
nies of mice were bred, in addition to an average non- 
selected mouse population having widely variable re¬ 
sistance. Likewise uniformly virulent, and also uni¬ 
formly avirulent, strains of mouse-typhoid bacteria 
were developed, for use experimentally alongside of 
the normal nonselected bacterial culture of variable 
virulence. 

Each of the three types of animal was then infected 
with each of the three types of bacteria. Furthermore, 

* Frederic W. Nordsiek, “The Mathematics of Life,” The 
Technology Review, April, 1948, page 313. 
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these nine groups were in tium each divided in two; 
half of the animals were fed what, at the risk of some 
oversimplification, may be called a “good” diet, 
whereas the other half of the animals received a 
“poor” diet. 

The results of these experiments were concise and 
conclusive. All of the animals who had been exposed 
to the uniformly virulent bacteria succumbed, regard¬ 
less of their inherent resistance and regardless of their 
diet. Contrariwise, all of the animals who had been 
inoculated with the avirulent bacteria survived, re¬ 
gardless of the natural resistance of these animals, or 
dieir ration. 

Turning now to those animals who had received in¬ 
oculation with the nonselected typhoid culture, all of 
the resistant mice survived and aU of the susceptible 
ones succumbed, regardless of which ration they had 
eaten. But in the one remaining category, the nonse¬ 
lected animals exposed to the nonselected bacteria, 
the mice receiving the good diet survived, whereas 
those eating the poor diet perished. Thus here only 
did the qudity of the ration have any effect upon re¬ 
sistance to disease. 

This technique of considering the genetic back- 
groimd of bacteria or other infectious agents, as well 
as the hereditary of the host, provides an improved 
basis for studies of disease resistance. The findings 
summarized above furthermore have immediate prac¬ 
tical import. The situation where a good diet was 
found to have a favorable effect, namely that of an 
animal population with variable resistance exposed to 
a bacterial strain of variable virulence, reflects the re¬ 
lationship existing when diseases attack mankind. 
Therefore, the inference follows that a dietary of max¬ 
imal nutritive value continues to hold promise as a 
factor in protection against disease. For the present, 
at least, man is safe in assuming that a nutritious diet 
will provide health. 
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Flywheel Engines 

I NHABITANTS of Zurfch, Switzerland, may see a very 
unusual vehicle on test runs these days. Its peculi¬ 
arity is so well hidden, however, that the average on¬ 
looker is unlikely to notice anything strange about it. 
On casual inspection, the vehicle looks like a very nor¬ 
mal city bus, but its motive power is the energy stored 
in a large flywheel. 

Of course the momentum of a flywheel has found 
numerous industrial apphcations, but usually it serves 
to bridge the gap either between power surges or peri¬ 
odic loads. Only once in the history of technology has 
a flywheel served for power storage in the same sense 
in which an electric battery is used for power storage. 
That was in the American Howell torpedo invented 
by John A. Howell, an oflBcer in the United States 
Navy, and submitted to the Bureau of Ordnance on 
June 18, 1870. After a number of modifications the 
Howell torpedo assumed its final shape in 1890. It had 
an over-all length of 128 inches, a maximum diameter 
of 14.2 inches, and a total weight of 475 pounds. Its 
motive power consisted of a drop-forged steel fly¬ 
wheel, weighing 131.4 pounds, which was geared to 
two propellers, placed side by side, in such a manner 
that the propellers made eight revolutions for every 10 
of the flywheel. An engine which formed a permanent 
attachment to the launching tube charged the torpedo 
with energy by bringing the flywheel up to 10,000 
revolutions per minute. When the torpedo was fired, 
the flywheel released its stored energy to the propel¬ 
lers, and helped to keep the torpedo on course by way 
of its gyroscopic action. The reason why the Howell 
torpedo was never put into service was largely be¬ 
cause it had a tendency to lose speed rather quickly. 

While the Howell torpedo was purely mechanical, 
the new vehicles (among them the “gyrobus”), which 
have been developed by the engineers of the Ateliers 


To all outward appearances the gyrobus, which travels the 
streets of Zurich, resembles any of the more conventional motor 
vehicles, as may be judged from this view of the bus undergoing 
servicing in its terminal garage. 

Oerlikon 
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Heart of the motive power for the gyrobus is the 2,200-pound 
flywheel, which is brought up to its normal speed of 3,000 
revolutions per minute by an electric motor drive. The 6-foot 
flywheel runs on ball bearings in a sealed case, in a hydrogen 
atmosphere, to reduce friction losses to a minimum. 


de Construction Oerlikon in Switzerland, are powered 
by what may be called a momentum-electric drive. 
The core of the system is a steel flywheel, weighing 
one metric ton (2,205 pounds). The diameter of the 
wheel is 180 centimeters or very nearly 6 feet. It runs 
in a sealed case on heavy-duty ball bearings in a hy¬ 
drogen atmosphere and is accelerated to 3,000 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. The frictional losses are so small that, 
if left alone, the flywheel would run for a full 10 hours 
before coming to a standstill. Naturally the energy is 
not taken off this wheel mechanically. An electric mo¬ 
tor, mounted on the same shaft, is used to accelerate 
the wheel. It also serves as a generator when the 
wheel is spinning, and in this case the current gener¬ 
ated by the energy stored in the flywheel is then used 
to drive the bus. The flywheel and motor generator 
are mounted with axis vertical at the center of the bus, 
with the flywheel below the floor and the motor gen¬ 
erator beneath a pair of back-to-back seats. 

This design is not meant to replace existing heavy- 
traction vehicles of any kind: its purpose is to provide 
noiseless and exhaustless electric drive without the 
need for an overhead trolley. Its designers advocate its 
use for: city busses, city railroads making frequent 
stops, locomotives for shunting and general yard duty, 
and prime movers for use in mines. 

A city bus of a total weight of 12 tons could travel 
about six miles on one full charge of the flywheel. 
Losses caused by starting and stopping for city traffic, 
stop lights, and so on would probably reduce this 
range to roughly four miles per charge. After that, the 
flywheel would have to be recharged which would re¬ 
quire about two minutes. But city traffic occasions 
numerous stops to take on or let off passengers, and 
these stops can be utilized for recharging the flywheel 
(Continued on page 



Universal Military Training 

The Practical Choice Facing the Country Is That between 
a Policy of Preparedness and One of Improvidence 

By KARL T. COMPTON 


[The Technology Review is proud and happy to join the 
magazine Social Progress in presenting this lucid arid thought- 
provoking analysis on a timely and important topic. Prepared 
at the invitation of the Secretary of the Division of Social 
Education and Action of the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Compton’s message has unusual 
significance for Technology Alumni. — Ed.] 


I N science, the objective is to assemble and analyze 
evidence which is so convincing that the conclu¬ 
sions must be accepted by all informed people. 
There is no room for personal opinion, once the facts 
are adequately assembled. Thus the so-called “laws of 
science” are as basic as the facts of nature. There is, of 
course, the realm of uncertainty and hypothesis 
through which all scientific inquiry passes in the proc¬ 
ess of establishing a basic principle or law of nature. 
This area of uncertainty is the field for scientific re¬ 
search. Mathematics and some of the simpler parts of 
physics and chemistry are examples of great progress 
in reaching conclusions which are no longer debat¬ 
able. More complicated aspects of these subjects, and 
of such fields as biology and psychology, are examples 
of scientific endeavor in which there is still room for 
differences of opinion and judgment regarding the 
evaluation of the evidence, and for the search for fur¬ 
ther evidence which may settle the controversial 
points. But the characteristic feature of scientific work 
is its disassociation from personal opinion or emotion, 
and its endeavor to base conclusions on factual evi¬ 
dence so objectively that there is no room for final dif¬ 
ference of opinion. 

The realm of human affairs, on the other hand, is so 
vastly more complicated that in only the simplest af¬ 
fairs of life can this purely objective conclusion be 
reached and be universally accepted, even though the 
effort be sincerely and intelligently made to achieve 
it. This is especially true where ethical or religious 
values are involved, and where human emotions come 
into play. Reaction to the proposal of universal mili¬ 
tary training is in this category. With the same set of 
facts in mind, it is evident that widely different con¬ 
clusions are reached by different people. No less a per¬ 
son than Woodrow Wilson said: 

We speak of this age as the age when mind is monarch, 
but I tEUce it for granted that if that is true, mind is one 
of those monarchs who reigns but does not govern. As a 
matter of fact, the world is governed in every generation 
by a great House of Commons made up of die passions; 
and we can only be careful to see that the handsome pas¬ 
sions are in the majority." 

• Howard Lowry, The Mind’s Adventure, page 34 (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster Press, 1950), $2.50. 


Nevertheless, the intelligent person will make the 
best effort he can to evaluate rationally, rather than 
emotionally, the circumstances which bear on the de¬ 
cisions he must make and the actions he must take. 

With tliese factors in mind I have no illusion that 
my presentation here will convince everyone that my 
views are correct. I can only hope to explain some of 
the reasons for my stand on the subject and hope that 
this analysis may be helpful to some others. 

First, let me state certain facts which seem to me to 
be almost self-evident, and which bear upon our con¬ 
clusions regarding universal military training. One 
such fact is that we often have to face alternatives, 
none of which is pleasant or right, but where some 
choice must be made even if one choice be to do noth¬ 
ing and take the consequences. One difficulty here is 
that even the Christian religion does not always point 
the clear way; for example, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” But 
what of a situation where a policeman sees a desper¬ 
ado at the point of murdering a mother and her chil¬ 
dren, and has no time to intervene except by shooting 
the desperado? The same problem is posed in more 
complicated circumstances when an aggressor nation 
attacks a neighbor nation for purposes of domination. 

Another fact is that universal military training is 
not a basic issue, but becomes an issue only after sev¬ 
eral more fundamental issues are faced. One such is¬ 
sue is the question: “Is there anything worth fighting 
for?” or “Is war ever justified?” The answer to these 
questions is a matter of moral judgment. For my own 
part, I would fight to prevent the raping of a loved 
one — and I hope that my Christian principles would 
make me react similarly even if the person attacked 
were not of my circle of family and friends. The ma¬ 
jority of people of our race have struggled for genera¬ 
tions, through violence and war as well as through 
other means, to achieve certain rights of individual 
freedom and popular government. Most of us would 
not lightly surrender these rights and permit the un¬ 
doing of generations of human progress. In brief, we 
would put freedom ahead of peace as a basic objec¬ 
tive. If the issue is not immediately before us, but is 
before some other nation like South Korea at the pres¬ 
ent time, then we face a decision which is twofold: 
first, the practical question, “Is the ultimate threat to 
us sufficiently serious to justify our intervention 
through self-interest?” and second, the moral question, 
“Do we have a duty to come to the defense of another 
nation which is unjustly and cruelly attacked?” 

If one’s answer to these questions is the sincere con¬ 
viction that any alternative whatever is preferable to 
war, then for that person the argument might seem to 
be closed, but it is not. Whatever this individual, and 
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a group like him, may feel about the questions posed 
above, there is still the unhappy reality that war may 
come anyhow. There is partial truth in the saying: “It 
takes two to make a fight.” A more accurate statement, 
and one more pertinent to the situation would be: “It 
takes two to make a peace.” Thus the possibility must 
be faced that the individual who believes that war is 
the worst of all evils, may still have to become en¬ 
gaged in it, along with all his fellow citizens. 

The answer made by the majority of our people to 
the question of whether war is ever justified is not 
made in the abstract, but is made as specific situations 
and types of situations arise. I believe the past and 
present evidence to be overwhelming that the Ameri¬ 
can people will fight, if necessary, under circum¬ 
stances of extreme threat or attack upon their own 
freedom and safety, or upon the moral standards 
which they hold most precious. Thus the actual prob¬ 
lem is not what we would wish were the case, but 
what should we do under the circumstances. Here 
there are several alternatives also, before we reach the 
question of universal military training. 

First, there is a group with sincere religious convic¬ 
tions against war or any participation in its prepara¬ 
tion or conduct. These religious convictions are 
respected, even in time of war, by allowing such per¬ 
sons to substitute some form of national service which 
is as far as possible removed from military activity. A 
second alternative is to do nothing, or as little as pos¬ 
sible, toward being ready for a war emergency. The 
third alternative is to prepare to meet any war emer¬ 
gency promptly and effectively, even though every ef¬ 
fort is simultaneously made to avoid war. 

The first alternative, while justifying a certain meas¬ 
ure of respect, cannot be considered as having much 
effect on national policy, although it may have domi- 
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nating effect on those individuals who subscribe sin¬ 
cerely to it. The practical choice facing the country is, 
therefore, that between a policy of unpreparedness or 
a policy of preparedness. Here there are some factors 
which can be stated with certainty; other factors can 
only be weighed pro and con. In the final analysis, it is 
the over-all judgment of the people and their elected 
leaders which will set the program. Let me mention a 
few of these factors. 

It is certainly a fact that enormous sacrifice of life 
and property occur, and danger that defeat may ren¬ 
der even these sacrifices futile, when a nation is 
caught in war unprepared. It is certainly true that 
modem methods of warfare combine to make unpre¬ 
paredness more dangerous — this because the attack 
will be more sudden and devastating and because the 
highly technical nature of modem warfare requires a 
long time for production of its instmmentalities and 
lengthy training in their use. The slogan that a mil¬ 
lion men will spring to the defense may have had 
some meaning many years ago; it has no significance 
now except as an emotional trick of oratory. Over 
against the moral issue of war itself is the moral re¬ 
sponsibility of permitting unnecessary slaughter and 
possible loss of those values which we cherish as the 
“American way of life,” if we permit ourselves to be 
caught in war unprepared. 

Among the more uncertain factors is the extent to 
which preparedness for defense increases or decreases 
the probability of becoming involved in war. The rec¬ 
ords of the last two world wars are conclusive that, 
whatever else may have been contributing factors, the 
final decisive factor was the belief of Germany that its 
aggressive ambitions could be carried through suc¬ 
cessfully because of conviction that the democratic 
nations and the intended victims were physically and 
spiritually incapable of putting up a successful 
resistance. 

Another uncertain factor, especially important at 
present, is the extent to which the nations opposed to 
the continued expansion of Soviet domination might 
defeat themselves economically through their pro¬ 
grams of military preparedness. As to the threat of 
Soviet domination there is no uncertainty: it is evident 
from a great mass of circumstantial evidence as well 
as from the clearly expressed statements of purpose 
from Karl Marx to Stalin — just as clearly as was Hit¬ 
ler’s objective stated in Mein Kampf. It is in the un¬ 
certain areas that intelhgence and judgment are 
needed to find the most advantageous evaluation and 
course of action. I beheve it is clear that the predomi¬ 
nant judgment of the American peole is in favor of 
adequate preparations for defense in the present 
world situation. 

It was in the light of all these considerations that the 
civihan commission, appointed by the President in 
November, 1946, to advise him in the matter of uni¬ 
versal training, addressed itself first to such basic 
questions as those discussed above. Its judgment was 
that, except as a measiu'e for national security, uni¬ 
versal training was not advisable. It then went on to 
examine into the need for strengthening of our na¬ 
tional security, and concluded that the need existed, 
and was inrgent. In attempting to determine the direc- 
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tions in which our national security should be 
strengthened, it made an analysis of the various ways 
in which our nation might become involved in war, 
what the nature of war might be in each situation, and 
what would be the requirements for maximum suc¬ 
cess and minimum loss. Incidentally, one of the situa¬ 
tions which was analyzed was exactly that which has 
developed in Korea, although that country was not 
mentioned specifically. 

This commission was composed of two churchmen, 
two practicing lawyers, two educators, a former dip¬ 
lomat, an industrialist, and an industrial relations 
counselor. It unanimously recommended universal 
training in peacetime, as one essential part of an 
integrated national security program including a num¬ 
ber of complementary factors, no one of which was in 
itself adequate but which taken together formed the 
basis of an adequate program. It recommended that 
the universal training program be established with 
careful attention to moral and religious environment 
and character development, and that it be continued 
until some later re-evaluation of the world and na¬ 
tional situation should indicate that it is no longer 
needed. 

I shall not attempt here to recapitulate the details 
of the plan. They have been widely discussed and are 
available for study and reference. In closing, however, 
I should like to make the following comments. 

If the plan had been put promptly into operation, 
we and the United Nations would now be in a far less 
critical situation. We could have reacted far more 
promptly and effectively against the aggression in 
Korea. It may be argued, though not proved, that the 
Korean aggression would never have occurred — and 
this goes also for other directions of possible future ag¬ 
gression whose possibility we can envisage. For it 
seems clear that no nation will undertake a military 
aggression if it believes that the forces which will op¬ 
pose it are strong enough to render the attempt un¬ 
successful and disastrous. Here I believe that those 
who have opposed universal military training, how¬ 
ever sincere may have been their reasons, have much 
to answer for. 

Secondly, I can understand sincere differences of 
opinion on this subject, but I have neither sympathy 
nor respect for the tactics which were employed by 
some to defeat the proposal by using the epithets “con¬ 
scription” or “undemocratic.” These are rabble-rousing 
tactics aimed at arousing emotions, rather than honest 
attempts to face and evaluate the issues. The same 
tactics and epithets were used in the middle of the last 
century in the attempt to defeat the project for uni¬ 
versal education. Furthermore, we do, by democratic 
processes, conscript wealth by taxes. We conscript 
soldiers in time of war. We conscript citizens locally to 
fight fires or floods or other dangers of disaster. When 
our society, for its own protection and welfare, de¬ 
mands services of its citizens, and does this through 
procedures established by the people themselves, 
such procedures are not “undemocratic”; they are ex¬ 
amples of democracy at work. 

Finally, there is the question as to whether uni¬ 
versal military training should be authorized now by 
law, or whether decision on this question should be 
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postponed until we are again at peace. I am no longer 
in close contact with the Department of Defense, 
but I suspect that we may not have the facilities of 
physical equipment and training personnel available 
for operating a universal military training program 
now, while our resources are occupied in meeting the 
emergency in Korea. Nevertheless, the argument 
seems to me to be overwhelmingly in favor of author¬ 
izing such a program with the least possible delay, 
with provision that it be put into effect when condi¬ 
tions make this possible. The reasons for so proceed¬ 
ing are several, of which I would mention only the 
following. 

The end of the Korean war, when it comes, will al¬ 
most certainly not be the end of further danger of war. 
Those nations, from which danger of war stems, have 
seen us fold up our military strength precipitately as 
soon as we have finished a war. World Wars I and II 
are vivid examples. This action testifies nicely to our 
lack of aggressive intent, and not so nicely to our 
stamina to see through to conclusion the objectives 
for which we have fought, once the immediate danger 
was past. 

We do not need this kind of proof that we have no 
aggressive intentions or imperialistic ambitions. Our 
treatment of China after the Boxer rebellion, our free¬ 
ing of Cuba and the Philippines after helping them to 
establish a program of self-government, are evidence 
on this point far more convincing than words or propa¬ 
ganda claims. But we do desperately need to estab¬ 
lish an adequate basis for security, and to convince 
our friends and our possible enemies that we are de¬ 
termined to support effectively our own security and 
the international effort of the United Nations to pre¬ 
vent war by friendly co-operation if possible and to 
discourage war by force if necessary. 


Ill 
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O NCE again an entering class reaches the Insti¬ 
tute under the shadow of a national emergency, 
and therefore under uncertainty as to how long 
it can continue at college. I urge that you consider 
your status as a student here as an important service 
to our country. America has a shortage of competent, 
well-trained men in many professional fields, includ¬ 
ing science and engineering, and this shortage is likely 
to grow more acute if the emergency itself becomes 
more acute. It is important, therefore, that we con¬ 
tinue to educate as many professional workers of high 
grade as we possibly can, and that we recognize that 
die student, who is preparing himself industriously to 
be an effective citizen and worker, is performing a 
patriotic service no less than the man who is called to 
participate directly in mffitary service. 

Since most of you are studying in the fields of sci¬ 
ence and engineering, you have a quite special status 
because of the critical importance of these fields to 
our national security. This makes it all the more im¬ 
portant that you realize the importance of the work 
which you will be undertaking here as well as the im¬ 
portance of your future functions as scientists, engi¬ 
neers, architects, economists, and managers. This 
means, further, that you have a special obligation to 
make as effective use of your time and opportunities 
here as your capacities permit 

I also caution against the attitude that only work in 
the fields of science and engineering will be important 
under present conditions. On the contrary, I thhik that 
the acquirement of the broadest possible education 
is your special obligation and mission at the present 
time. In the modem world of turmoil and strife in 
which we live, it is absolutely essential that our edu¬ 
cated people, particularly our professional people, ac¬ 
quire the broadest possible understanding of modem 
society, of how it works, and how it fails to work. The 
future of oiu" country depends upon our success in 
solving human problems along with material prob¬ 
lems. There is no proper place in our colleges any 
more for those who are indifferent to problems of hu¬ 
man conduct. The future of our country also depends 
upon our interest and competence in preserving such 
imponderables as good taste, high standards, ideals, 
and spiritual interests. 

Scientists and engineers, because the effects of their 
material accomplishments are so great, are under a 
special obUgation to think broadly and humanely 
about their work and its impact. And so I suggest to 


The Institute’s dual responsibility in 
carrying on a vigorous educational program, 
while simultaneously increasing its contribu¬ 
tions to national security under present un¬ 
settled world conditions, is emphasized in 
President Killian’s welcome to the Freshman 
Class. 


you that as new students at Technology, you are men 
with a mission — a mission to prepare yoiurselves with 
all the energy you can summon to serve your country 
both in war and peace. I recall to you the classic defi¬ 
nition of an educated man, Milton’s oft-repeated defi¬ 
nition: “I call therefore a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform justly, skill¬ 
fully, and magnanimously aff the oflBces both private 
and pubhc of peace and war.” In a time of crisis, es¬ 
pecially, this kind of education should be your ideal. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to you if I described our 
present policy here at Technology as we have formu¬ 
lated it in response to the present crisis. The interna¬ 
tional situation is fraught with danger for us, and the 
days ahead are ominous and obscure. We need there¬ 
fore to keep omrselves in readiness for anything. We 
cannot expect a normal, peaceful condition in the 
months ahead. 

This means that we are faced by the difficult but 
imperative problem of finding out how to exist under 
these conditions without giving up all social or intel¬ 
lectual progress. There have been other periods in his¬ 
tory when peoples and nations have been involved in 
a condition of war or semiwar over a long period, and 
at the same time have been able to be enormously 
productive. Some of the great advances in science and 
in art have occurred during periods of emergency and 
stress. To cite one example, Leonardo da Vinci, Mi¬ 
chelangelo, Titian, and Raphael were making their 
contributions to the Renaissance in Italy in the same 
years that a fellow countryman, named Machiavelli, 
was writing of Italy as a country “without head, with¬ 
out order, beaten, despoiled, tom, overmn and to have 
endured every kind of desolation.” Leonardo did his 
work during tiie turmoil which accompanied the tran¬ 
sition from feudalism to nationalism. We must do our 
work in a world that is suffering the birth pains of 
internationalism. 

With these conditions and necessities in mind, we 
here at M.I.T. believe it important that, under present 
conditions, we should maintain our regular educa¬ 
tional program in as normally vigorous condition as 
possible and we should proce^ with all of our plans 
to develop and strengthen our program without letup. 

It is critically important that we not dismpt our edu¬ 
cational program prematurely or unnecessarily. We 
deem it to be of special urgency that we maintain our 
undergraduate program, the program that you are 
now starting, in the most effective possible manner. 
To do this means that we must have the closest pos¬ 
sible collaboration from the students and staff, and we 
may be working under difficulties of man-power short¬ 
ages and other pressures. It means further that it is 
important that all of us remain calm and that we hold 
fast to a sense of dedication to om: work and its height¬ 
ened importance. 

As you may know, one of the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of M.I.T. has been the spirit of public serv¬ 
ice which animates all of its staff. During World War 
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munity, and I think that you will find more good will 
in college than in any other human situation outside 
of a happy home. Since the setting and conditions ap¬ 
proximate the ideal for Uving and learning, it is im¬ 
portant to take advantage of them to the hilt, to 
share fully in every part of college living that can con¬ 
tribute to your development. By living generously, 
even boldly, under these conditions you can have the 
magical experience of which I speak, the exhilaration 
of free flight. 

The fact that college is an oasis designed for your 
benefit places you under special responsibihties. You 
must realize that being in this oasis is a privilege and 
not a right. You must remember that the earnings and 
labor, the striving and the imagination of many peo¬ 
ple have made it possible for you to benefit from 
the institution. The obhgation that this places upon 
you is that you must accept your responsibility for 
keeping it an oasis. We believe that a man demeans 
his college education if he looks upon it solely as a 
means to increasing his earning power. 

Essentially a college is a group of people with a 
common aim, a “company of scholars,” and the effec¬ 
tiveness of this community depends upon the quality 
of the people in it and their willingness unselfishly to 
work for the common good. I have confidence that you 
will do this, but I still want to stress the importance of 
living altruistically in college. This is the only fitting 
way to live in a community that must be altruistic if 
{Continued on page 64) 
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II, M.I.T. carried out the greatest research program 
undertaken by any American educational institution, 
and I can tell you at the present time that we are car¬ 
rying the heaviest load of research and advisory ac¬ 
tivities, directed at national security, of any American 
institution at the present time. This means, therefore, 
that we have a dual responsibiliy in maintaining and 
possibly increasing this contribution to the national se¬ 
curity, while at the same time carrying on a vigorous 
educational program that will result in the best pos¬ 
sible preparation for our students. 

In seeking to carry out this dual responsibility, we 
are attaching high priority to our educational and 
basic research programs in the behef that under pres¬ 
ent conditions their uninterrupted maintenance is our 
best contribution to the national welfare. We wish 
to maintain our staff and student body as a team — a 
force in being available and strong to meet futmre 
demands as they arise. 

I hope that as you settle down and become familiar 
with your environment here, you will come to sense 
the key importance of this institution in our national 
life, both in peace and war. The smn total of our stu¬ 
dents, staff, and facilities here constitute one of the 
great resources of the nation, and the contributions 
which we have made and continue to make can affect 
profoundly the welfare of the nation. This is true be¬ 
cause of our great resources of outstanding scholars, 
together with the spirit of public service about which 
I have already spoken. One of the great traditions and 
traits of M.I.T. men is a readiness to serve the public 
interest unselfishly and in the professional spirit. 

Our colleges and their students are vital factors in 
keeping democracy strong and in keeping it a com¬ 
munity of individuals and not a regimented mass of 
people. That is why I feel strongly that in our com¬ 
munity life at Technology we must practice democ¬ 
racy and employ in all of our relationships a humane 
and tolerant spirit of mediation, reconciliation, and 
reverence for the individual. 

All of what I have said so far has been leading up 
to this problem of how to tackle college in the year 
1950 and of the attitudes which will be most helpful 
to you as a student at M.I.T. My hope for you is that 
your years in college, taken in the round, may be not 
just a task, but an exhilarating and joyous experience. 
I am sure that they can be if you avoid cynicism and 
indifference and purely selfish objectives. If you are 
receptive and open-minded, active and not passive, it 
can be a matchless experience. 

Why is this true? As an undergraduate, you are liv¬ 
ing in the nearest approximation to a Utopian com¬ 
munity that you will ever find. A college, if it is good 
and yours is, is so contrived that every part of it seeks 
to encourage, through you, your growth and well-be¬ 
ing. Colleges, I hasten to say, are not perfect com¬ 
munities: wherever people are gathered together 
there will be some pettiness, selfishness, and frustra¬ 
tion. These are minimized, however, in a college com¬ 
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All Experience Is of Change — I 

A Survey of the Senses Reveals Large Gaps in Our Knowledge 
of the Mechanism by Which Man, Depending Meanly on 
Vision and Hearing, Perceives His Environment 

By FREDERIC W. NORDSIEK 


T he human senses are in some respects keener 
than the most delicate scientific instruments, but 
in other respects are grossly inaccurate. Never¬ 
theless the early observations of natural phenomena, 
from which the beginnings of the sciences stemmed, 
had to be accomplished by the unaided senses. Today, 
admittedly, man enlists the aid of a great variety of 
precision instruments in his scientific observations. 
But technical knowledge — whether gained through 
the senses, through instruments, or developed by 
means of mathematics or other forms of ratiocination 
— is useful only to the extent that it is transmitted 
from individual to individual and from generation to 
generation. For such transmittal, use is made of writ¬ 
ten or spoken language, and the specialized notations 
of the various sciences. But in this form, knowledge 
can be absorbed by the recipient only through his 
senses, usually sight or hearing. 

In fact, the ability thus to transmit ideas via 
the senses is a cardinal point of difiFerentiation be¬ 
tween man and the lower animals. In this connection, 
it is noteworthy that as man climbed the evolutionary 
ladder, he gained accuracy in vision at the cost of a 
less highly developed sense of smell. Thus the lower 
mammals rely primarily upon smell to communicate 
with their environment, to guard against danger, to 
guide them to food, and to find a mate; whereas man 
is mainly dependent upon sight for these purposes. 
We shall see presently, however, that in some in¬ 
stances at least, animals receive sensory impressions 
similar to those received by the human being, but that 
man’s intellectual ascendancy arises from his ability 
to interpret, evaluate, and interrelate these impres¬ 
sions, as well as to convey his conclusions therefrom 
to other human beings. 

Thus it becomes apparent that despite the avail¬ 
ability of specialized instrumentation, and regardless 
of the importance of mathematics in the development 
of modem scientific knowledge, the human senses re¬ 
main a vital link in technical progress. Let us therefore 
ponder the human senses; enumerate them; evaluate 
their strengths and weaknesses; and determine 
whether limited acuity in any of the senses can be an 
obstacle to scientific advancement, either of the indi¬ 
vidual or of society as a whole. 

There Are More than Five 

Classically, the human senses were considered to 
be five in number — sight, hearing, touch, taste, and 
smell. In the light of present-day knowledge, how¬ 
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ever, sight and hearing alone stand as well-defined 
units. Sight and hearing are, incidentally, by far the 
best understood of the senses, and have been ex¬ 
plored by physicists as well as by physiologists. Touch, 
taste, and smell are not unities, but rather are com¬ 
plexes consisting of several senses. Finally, a number 
of other human senses exist that were entirely 
omitted from the list of the classic five.^ 

What the layman knows as touch is actually a group 
of “cutaneous” senses, so-called because their recep¬ 
tors lie in the skin and mucous membranes. These 
tissues can register four quite distinct sensations: pres¬ 
sure, pain, heat, and cold. The receptors for each of 
these several sensations differ in structure, and may 
be distinguished readily under the microscope. Fur¬ 
thermore, the four types of cutaneous receptors also 
differ in their distribution throughout the body; thus a 
given area may be sensitive to pressure but not to 
pain, and so on. 

A true sense of taste does exist, but has only the 
limited ability to identify four sensations: sweet, sour, 
salt, and bitter. What the average person means when 
he refers to taste is, in fact, flavor. Flavor is a complex 
sensation that may include taste, as well as odors de¬ 
tected in the nasal passages, and also cutaneous sen¬ 
sations in the mouth generated by texture and other 
physical properties of the ingested substance. Thus, 
vanilla is “tasteless” when the nose is held shut, be¬ 
cause the flavor of vanilla is an odor. Likewise, a soggy 
cracker “tastes” different from a crisp one, because cu¬ 
taneous sensations are an important part of this flavor. 

The olfactory sense has two elements: One member 
is the true sense of smell that differentiates sharply 
among odors of various sorts; the other element, 
called the “common chemical sense,” is the faculty 
that, for example, reacts to ammonia or chlorine 
fumes. If one recalls an encounter with such fumes, 
he will realize that the sensation is one of irritation 
rather than of true odor. Odor and the common chem¬ 
ical sense are, in fact, experienced through two 
anatomically different types of receptors in the nasal 
passages. 

Already our original five senses have doubled 
in number. And additions to the list may now be ad¬ 
duced through consideration of the fact that, by defi¬ 
nition, senses are responsive not only to external 
stimuli but also to internal stimuli. One important 
sense in the latter category is proprioception, or mus¬ 
cle and joint sense. This faculty keeps the individual 
apprised of the position of his members, quite inde- 

^ Please see references at end of article. 
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different values for K are stated for light, medium, 
and heavy stimulation. Weber’s law was, to be sure, 
refined by a subsequent worker in the field named 
Fechner; but Weber s original and primitive equation 
serves to demonstrate the points we wish to make 
here. 

First, Weber’s law shows that human senses are of 
limited value in quantitative evaluation of stimuli. 
This fact is illustrated by the example, already cited, 
of the apparent variation in brightness of a candle ac¬ 
cording to the degree of illumination of the surround¬ 
ings where the candle is seen. 

Secondly, Weber’s equation provides a useful, if ap¬ 
proximate, means of comparing the quantitative 
acuity of the various senses. Thus as applied to vision, 
the constant K of Weber’s law is in the order of 0.01. 
This signifies that for vision, most acute of the human 
senses, a one in one hundred change in stimulus is per¬ 
ceptible. Approximate values of K for other senses 
are 0.05 for the cutaneous sense of pressure, 0.1 for 
hearing, and 0.3 for taste and odor.® Hence, for the 
latter, a stimulus must vary at least 30 per cent to give 
a sensory impression of change. 

Thus, the human senses cover a broad range in 
quantitative sensitivity from the relative acuteness of 
vision to the relative bluntness of taste and odor. How¬ 
ever, the senses that are quantitatively insensitive 
may be qualitatively acute. For example, the normal 
human nose can detect, as we shall see presently, the 
presence of odorous substances in the air in concentra¬ 
tions vastly smaller than can be revealed by the most 
sensitive chemical or physical methods available, with 
tlie possible exception of spectrometry. 
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pendent of sight. Proprioception, for instance, makes 
it possible for one to touch accurately a given point 
on the body surface, with the eyes closed. 

Another related and well-defined sense is balance 
and rotation, sometimes called static and dynamic 
equilibrium. This sense makes possible the mainte¬ 
nance of an erect position, or any other desired posi¬ 
tion, without visual reference to the environment, and 
also keeps one informed at all times of the position 
of the body. 

Finally, there are several miscellaneous faculties 
that are sensitive to stimuli not yet covered in our dis¬ 
cussion. Although not all thoroughly understood, these 
faculties are regarded by physiologists as true senses. 
They include hunger, thirst, visceral senses (such as 
nausea), tickling, and the sex senses. 

Thus a cursory scrutiny has revealed that there are 
fully three times as many human senses as would be 
indicated by the classic total of five. 


All Experience Js of Change 


With some exceptions, sensory impressions result 
from changes in stimulation; either changes in na¬ 
ture of the stimulus, or increases or decreases in inten¬ 
sity of the stimulus. Hence it may be said on the whole 
that “all experience is of change.” But the several 
senses differ considerably in their ability to detect 
changes in stimulation. Fmthermore the increment, 
or decrement, in stimulation that is noticeable de¬ 
pends strongly upon the intensity of the basic stimu¬ 
lus. This fact is illustrated by the commonly made 
observation that a single candle seems bright in a 
dimly lighted room, whereas in 
a brilliantly illuminated area 
the light of a candle is scarcely 
perceptible. 

The relationships just de¬ 
scribed were reduced to an 
equation by Weber, a Nine¬ 
teenth-Century physiologist. 

This equation, blown as We¬ 
ber’s law, is 

AS/S = K. 

When expressed in words, 

Weber’s law states that the 
magnitude of the least percep¬ 
tible change in stimulation, AS, 
divided by the magnitude of 
the basic stimulus S, is equal to 
a constant. The value of the 
constant K differs for the sev¬ 
eral senses. Mathematical equa¬ 
tions were rare in the biology 
of the previous century, and the 
crude and approximate nature 
of Weber’s equation is revealed 
by the fact that for a given sense 


Man’s knowledge of his environment 
comes primarily through the six well- 
defined senses shown in the white 
sectors. For each sense the concen¬ 
tric arcs represent the progressive 
steps in converting a physical stimu¬ 
lus into a subjective sensation. 
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Seeing Is Believing 

Man and the anthropoid apes have the gift of bin¬ 
ocular stereoscopic vision. As has already been indi¬ 
cated, the human being relies more heavily upon 
vision than upon any other sense.® The widespread 
recognition of this pre-eminence of the visual sense is 
demonstrated by the astonishment usually generated 
by technical achievements made by a blind person 
(such as that brilliant contemporary example, D. W. 
Woolley of the Rockefeller Institute). In contrast, no 
one is particularly surprised when a deaf person 
achieves scientific distinction. As for the remain¬ 
ing senses, it is frequently not known, even by the 
individual himself, whether anyone is relatively insen¬ 
sate or relatively acute in the chemical and cutaneous 
senses. 

Further proof of the primary importance of human 
vision comes from the vast fund of ingenuity that has 
been applied not only to rectify defects in vision, but 
also to project this sense beyond its natural limitations. 
Spectacles have been known since early in the Chris¬ 
tian Era; today they are commonplace and are used 
by nearly everyone at some time of life. Spectacles 
now are supplemented by regimens of training and 
exercise for the eye muscles, and in addition by a 
highly developed methodology of eye surgery. Al¬ 
together these resources are able to remedy most 
human eye weaknesses; not only inherent congenital 
defects, but also those degenerative changes that 
often accompany aging in man. 

The success of mankind in extending vision beyond 
its initial limitations is demonstrated by the wide¬ 
spread use of magnifying glasses and field glasses. 
Mammoth telescopes^ have projected man’s vision far 
out into the reaches of space, and the electron micro¬ 
scope® has carried hiunan sight deep into the micro¬ 
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cosm, to the extent that the larger molecules may now 
be directly observed. 

Although vision is quantitatively the keenest of the 
human senses, vision (or its psychological manifesta¬ 
tion) is prey to a multitude of deceptions. This fact is 
demonstrated by the common use of the phrase “opti¬ 
cal illusion”; did you ever hear general reference 
made to an auditory, olfactory, or tactual illusion? A 
salient optical deception, that fortunately has been 
tiumed to excellent advantage, is persistence of vision. 
Persistence is the lingering of a sensation for a brief 
interval after the stimulus has been discontinued. It 
occurs in some degree with all of the senses, but so far 
as quantitative knowledge is available appears to be 
most marked with vision. As is well knovra, persist¬ 
ence of vision is the basis of motion pictures and also 
television, for both of these devices present a rapid 
succession of images that the eye, because of its pon¬ 
derousness of response, blends into one continuous 
and apparently moving whole. 

The human eye has a limited faculty of absolute lo- 
cahzation, as demonstrated by ability to locahze ap¬ 
proximately a point of light in a dark room. This is 
accomplished by means of sensations resulting from 
focusing and rotating movements of the eyeballs, and 
from diverging or converging motions of the two sep¬ 
arate eyes. However, locality, along with size and mo¬ 
tion, is normally judged by unconscious comparison 
with other objects seen in the visual field. Many of the 
well-known optical illusions depend upon this fact. 
Nevertheless, man’s crude subjective judgments of lo¬ 
cality, size, and motion are adequate for the conduct 
of his everyday aflFairs. Where precision in such meas¬ 
urements is necessary, man has perfected transits, 
tachometers, micrometers, and a wide array of other 
mensuration instruments for this purpose. 

'The visual sensation now remaining to be discussed 
is color. How the human eye registers colors is not 
known. Numerous theories of color vision have been 
propounded, but none succeeds in filling all of the 
gaps in the pattern of known facts. A few of the more 
widely accepted theories however do rationalize the 
majority of established phenomena.® Color in the 
physical sense is determined by the frequency of light 
waves. The human eye is sensitive to light waves only 
within the limitations of a single octave.^ 

The human eye is an extremely poor instrument for 
measuring color in its physical sense. At the outset, ap¬ 
proximately 4 per cent of men and a tenth as many 
women suffer from hereditary congenital red-green 
color blindness. Congenital total color blindness also 
exists among human beings. But even for individuals 
with maximal color vision the subjective sensation of 
color is determined not only by iiiherent color of the 
object viewed, but also by surface textures, wave¬ 
lengths of the incident light, intensity of the incident 
light, and other confusing factors, such as induction.* 

But in color evaluation, as in mensuration, the 
shortcomings of the human eye have been effectively 
offset by the development of specialized instruments. 
Spectrophotometers, filter photometers, and similar 
instruments serve to characterize colors, either pure 
or in mixtures, to complete satisfaction. As a result, 
limited color vision is probably less of a handicap to a 
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scientist than to certain artisans. A few elementary 
technical tasks, such as chemical titrations to color end 
points, admittedly are difiBcult for one with imper¬ 
fect color vision; but a scientific career could easily be 
planned to avoid such activities. Contrariwise in some 
of the crafts, as for example painting and decorating 
or printing, defective color vision might well be a 
great handicap. 

Up to this point our discussion has dwelt upon 
shortcomings of human vision. Where then lies the 
strength of what we have heralded as the cardinal hu¬ 
man sense? This strength hes primarily in visual 
resolving power. Thus the human eye has an extraordi¬ 
nary ability to segregate closely adjacent objects. Two 
stars in the firmament are visualized as separate if 
they subtend, at the lens of the eye, an arc of only 50 
seconds. Projected through the lens to the retina, this 
angle marks off a distance of a mere 3.2 microns. 
Other applications extend the human visual resolv¬ 
ing ability to even finer differences; thus, in the read¬ 
ing of vernier scales, a break in the boundaries 
between lines may be detected if it subtends a mere 
10 seconds of arc, corresponding to 0.73 microns on 
the retina. 

The illustration just cited of the reading of vernier 
scales highlights why the resolving power of the hu¬ 
man eye compensates for diflSculties in subjectively 
quantifying size, locality, motion or color. Because of 
its ability of resolution the human eye can read the 
scales of micrometers, the rider beams of analytical 
balances, the extremely fine reticules of optical instru¬ 
ments, the dials, indicators, and gauges of present-day 
scientific apparatus. It is thus that man circumvents 
the inherent limitations of his visual sense, and ex¬ 
plores with relative ease phenomena that otherwise 
would be shut off from his view. 

Listen Here! 

The normal human ear is sensitive to sound in a fre¬ 
quency range of approximately nine or 10 octaves. 
With advancing years, sensitivity to the higher fre¬ 
quencies of sound often diminishes. Man has a differ¬ 
ent auditory range than some other mammahan spe¬ 
cies. For example, high-frequency dog whistles are 
widely sold that can scarcely be heard by the human 
being, but which sound loud and clear to Fido even 
at considerable distances, as evidenced by his quick 
response to a blast on them.® 

We can close our eyes or turn our heads away from 
something we do not wish to see, but may exclude 
sound from the ears only by plugging them, and then 
at best partially. Furthermore the ear, in contrast to 
the eye and to the chemical senses as a whole, is not 
readily fatigued. This means that the ear loses little 
in sensitivity even when exposed to a loud and pro¬ 
longed sound. Furthermore the normal human ear is 
stimulated by extremely weak sounds. In fact it has 
been demonstrated that if the ear were but slightly 
more acute, the human being would hear “thermal 
noise,” which is the sound of random vibration of 
molecules within the auditory nerve. As a result of in¬ 
ability to close the ear, and of the extreme sensitivity 
and lack of adaptation of the auditory sense, the hu¬ 
man ear (at least of those persons who dwell or work 


in centers of population) is constantly assaulted by 
sound, day and night. How then is it possible to 
sleep at night, and how is it possible to segregate ex¬ 
traneous auditory impressions from the sound that is 
the focus of attention at the moment? The answer to 
these questions introduces the first inkling of what 
will be developed as the keynote of this discussion; 
namely, the role of the central nervous system in ex¬ 
cluding unwanted sensory impressions, but receiving 
the desired impressions with maximal acuity. For it is 
only through such exercise of selectivity by the higher 
nervous centers that the inchoate mass of sound, that 
constantly assails the ear, is transformed into a mean¬ 
ingful succession of auditory sensations. 

Auditory Aids of the Future 

Just as man has the rare gift of binocular stereo¬ 
scopic vision, he also enjoys the faculty of binaural 
stereophonic hearing. This ability apparently results 
from extremely fine discrimination between time of 
impact of auditory signals upon each of the two ears. 
The existence of stereophonic hearing may readily be 
proved by observation of persons who lack hearing in 
one ear. Such individuals have obvious difficulty in lo¬ 
calizing sounds, as for example identifying which of 
several scattered office telephones is ringing. The 
value of the stereophonic faculty has been recognized 
to the extent that binaural hearing aids are under de¬ 
velopment at the present time. 

The fact that the hearing aids as presently used are 
applied to only one ear epitomizes the crude state of 
these instruments. Monaural hearing aids are in a 
primitive stage of application comparable to that of 
eyeglasses when the user was required to squint 
tiurough a single lens. It is to be expected that the de- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Contemplation; Its Status in Our Society 


A Bit of Meditation, Note and Then, 

Befits the Most Salubrious of Men 

k BRILLIANT young man visited our country, during 
j\ the early years of the last century, and upon re- 
-lTL tur nin g to his native France recounted liis ex¬ 
periences and observations. Even today, 115 years 
later, de ToequeviUe’s comments are pertinent.^ He 
found “that in no country in the civilized world is less 
attention paid to philosophy than in the United 
States.” This lack of interest in contemplative pmsuits 
even extended to a dislike for the various schools of 
thought into which Europe had always divided itself. 

He found our entire community “simultaneously 
engaged in production and commerce,” an extremely 
unusual situation. In Europe, this spirit of gain was 
restricted and circumscribed, whereas here all were 
addicts. “. . .In America, then, everyone finds facili¬ 
ties, unknown elsewhere, for making or increasing his 
fortune.” To de Tocqueville it seemed that the pursuit 
of wealth had so gripped the people that neither 
energy nor inclination remained for developing the 
human mind for the “pleasures of imagination and 
the labors of the intellect.”® 

One of our founding fathers, a prolific writer and 
expounder of dogmatic statements, added consider¬ 
able substance to the sentiments that the values of 
life are attained through utilitarian labor. Franklin’s 
theme’ centered about the belief that our problems 
and those of the world could be resolved through 
production, manufacture, and distribution — in the 
cheapest manner possible and in the largest quantities. 

Although he wrote two centuries ago, Franklin’s 
aphorisms yet echo today. In our contemporaneous 
world where values are being reweighed, the Presi¬ 
dent and leaders of Congress upon many occasions 
have expounded the advice that what ails others is 
their inability, inexperience, or unwillingness to work 
industriously and industrially. 

Frank Crane, pastor and journalist, expressed the 
views of many when he wrote that he “believed that 
the only trouble with Europe was that, unlike Amer¬ 
ica, it had never learned to work and to love work. 
Many thought that America, in exporting factories, 
techniques, and efiBcient industrial organization to 
Europe, would confer a blessing that might yet rescue 
the Old World from an almost hopeless decadence.”* 
We take great pride in being a capitalistic nation 
for we “regard wealth as the best means for an ever 
more complete satisfaction of every conceivable need” 
and “as the means for improving” our “own position.”® 
For capitalism to function unimpeded, all social in¬ 
stitutions must be organized to be in tune with its 
aims and desires. Obviously, the state must be so 
fashioned that the capitalistic society can function 
unimpaired. “Let it prepare the ground by guarantee¬ 
ing security; let it predispose the minds of men by 
1 Please see references at end of article. 
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education; and let it establish freedom, so that the 
economic machine . . . may so function as to achieve 
the maximum . . . that wiU mark the triumph of the 
capitalistic spirit.”® 

It is essential that the milieu be correct for our 
capitalistic spirit to flourish.'' The atmosphere has to 
be regulated, controlled, and organized so that in¬ 
dividual efforts and activities may attain their fullest 
scopes. All actions and means must be guided toward 
the end that individual economic utility may attain its 
fruition. Such are our principles and criteria. 

Sorokin has a number of interesting observations to 
record along the same line of reasoning. He writes that 
“anything that does not permit of a utilitarian control 
tends to be neglected; anything that does is elevated 
to the dignity of a scientific or valid proposition.”® The 
writer is in complete accord with Sorokin’s statements 
concerning the aims, purposes, and goals of our edu¬ 
cational systems. Unsuccessful efforts over a number 
of years to bring an institution of collegiate rank to a 
suburban community rather forcefully demonstrated 
that most people seem to believe it is more important 
to have good mechanics, stenographers, and so on, 
rather than scholars and thinkers. The state with 
greater alacrity spends millions on advanced voca¬ 
tional schools than upon colleges and holds that 
“. . . the educational system . . . is first and foremost 
a training school devoted to ‘useful knowledge’ and 
the crafts. Its chief business is to prepare successful 
business men, craftsmen, engineers and technicians, 
politicians, lawyers, teachers, doctors. . . . ”® 

When he was here more than a century ago, de 
Tocqueville discovered similar traits, although today 
many of us picture ourselves as being highly modem 
with our views. “It is evident that in democratie com¬ 
munities the interest of individuals, as well as the 
security of the commonwealth, demands that the edu¬ 
cation of the greater number should be scientific, com¬ 
mercial and industrial, rather than literary. Greek and 
Latin should not be taught in all schools. . . . 

In former years and in other countries, religions set 
the patterns for society. It was not so long ago that 
the Church served as our arbiter for all matters of 
ethics, morals, and daily living. The rise of a natural- 
istie society destroyed the grip that the Christian 
Church held over Western society for more than a 
millennium. Today, the desire for pecuniary gain takes 
precedence and serves as the mainspring of society.’’ 
“Economic aims” have been isolated to become the 
“objeet of concentrated and systematic effort,” until 
they are now the “authoritarian standard expediency.”’® 

Those of us who are in business reeognize the dif¬ 
ficulty of thinking, after the average arduous day de¬ 
voted to toil. There is just so much energy to which 
we are heirs and we find that competitive existence is 
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extremely taxing and enervating. After work, we are 
just plain tired! Our leisure activities bear this out. 

Mannheim has written very concisely and cogently 
upon the aforementioned. Within society there are six 
possible cultural patterns that individuals may pursue 
to give it direction, substance, and goal. Such persons 
or groups who guide and inspire the society’s character 
are its elite. Mannheim lists them as, “the political, 
the organizing, the intellectual, the artistic, the moral, 
and the religious.”^’ “Sparta may be cited as an ex¬ 
ample of a civilization in which the political and mili¬ 
tary elites repressed all others, while in the United 
States the elites have been absorbed in the problems 
of organization, and this has determined to a very 
large extent the intellectual outlook of the whole na¬ 
tion.”** 

When our chores for the day are done, we, as a 
nation, relax in a uniformally characteristic manner, 
with few variations. Needless to say, there are some 
who do not follow the pattern. For instance, de 
Tocqueville wrote: “In democracies, dramatic pieces 
are listened to, but not read. Most of those who fre¬ 
quent the amusements of the state do not go there to 
seek the pleasures of the mind, but the keen emotions 
of the heart. They do not expect to hear a fine literary 
work, but to see a play.”*' 

More recently Sorokin described his observations in 
similar tone but with diflferent words. Thus our culture 
has become “increasingly a 
commodity manufactured pri¬ 
marily for the market . . . and 
aimed almost exclusively at 
utility, relaxation, diversion and 
amusement, the stimulation of 
jaded nerves or sexual excita¬ 
tion.”*® In music, opera, and the 
movies we find our disturbed 
senses responding to “comedi¬ 
ans, clowns, murderers . . . 
smugglers . . . insane persons 
. . . and the exotic or erotic 
types. . . .”*^ Our literature 
depicts the same maladies as 
music, being replete with thrill¬ 
ers about “warped and morbid 
characters . . . insane and 
criminal types . . . wrecks 
. . . derelicts. . . ."** 

In the more aetive fields of 
sport, most of us derive our 
exereise through vicarious par¬ 
ticipation in an extremely pas¬ 
sive manner. We watch others 
being active, whether it bo in 
stadia, in the movies, or at 
home on television. 

The mere possession of wealth is no criterion that 
the fortunate one will use his leisure in a way different 
from him who must toil incessantly. “Comparative 
studies in the use of leisure show at first glance that a 
higher position, larger income, and increased security 
do not necessarily lead to culture. Unless material ad¬ 
vancement is combined with personal example and 
the persuasion exercised by the pressure of intelligent 
standards for the use of leisure, it may end in bore¬ 
dom, neurosis and general decadence.”*® 


One of my business acquaintances, a Scotsman, in 
his earlier days used to tell me that he liked “to 
cogitate.” He is now a good deal older, very success¬ 
ful and burning his life away at a frightening pace 
to maintain and further expand the business he has 
wrought with his driving energy. I have not heard 
him use the term “cogitate” in many years. He has no 
time to think of anything but business! 

It is realized that conflict and competition are 
the real enemies of contemplation. “This is the real 
reason why the Church allowed monks to engage in 
any sort of activities except commercial ones. Even 
begging . . . was considered compatible with the 
contemplative life.”®® 

Our mimesis is centered about the functioning of an 
organizing producing elite. They establish the pattern, 
we follow. “A Society which uses up all its energies in 
organization leaves little opportunity for introversion, 
contemplation and reflection,”®* 

There are literally tens of thousands of aphorisms 
and quotations that may be used to illustrate tbe intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere in which we are raised. Some are 
taken from the Romans, others from modem writers 
and many who lived in between. 

Just what is this contemplation which the Puritans 
so vehemently discouraged?®® Possibly, the best way 
is to investigate what other peoples have done and are 
doing about it. We are indebted to the great German 
sociologist. Max Weber, for his 
penetrating insight, as trans¬ 
lated and edited by Messrs. 
Gerth and Mills. “Confucianism 
was the status ethic of preben¬ 
daries, of men with literary 
education who were character¬ 
ized by a secular rationalism. 
If one did not belong to this 
cultured stratum he did not 
count.” Their influenee carried 
far.®® 

India is replete with con¬ 
templative orders, from the 
“Brahmans, educated in the 
Veda . . . the non-Brahman 
status group of ascetics (who) 
emerged by (their) side and 
competed with tliem . . . 
(through those in) the lower 
strata with their plebeian mysta- 
gogues . . . Buddhism was 
propagated by strietly contem¬ 
plative, mendicant monks, who 
rejected the world and, hav¬ 
ing no homes, migrated. Only 
those were full members of 
the religious community; all 
others remained religious laymen of inferior value: 
objects, not subjects, of religiosity. . . . During the 
Islamic Middle Ages, contemplative and mystical 
Sufism attained at least an equal standing (with the 
world-conquering warriors of its first period). . . . 
During the Middle Ages Judaism fell under the leader¬ 
ship of a stratum of intellectuals who were trained in 
hterature and ritual, a peculiarity of Judaism.”®® 

The “Asiatic and . . . Indian world religions” . . . 
have been characterized and “strongly determined by 
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a genteel strata of intellectuals devoted to the purely 
cognitive comprehension of the world and of its 
‘meaning’ . . . contemplation became the supreme 
and ultimate rehgious value accessible to man. Con¬ 
templation offered them entrance into the profound 
and bhssful tranquility and immobility of the All- 


one. 


” 2 * 


We find that usually the oriental religions point “out 
the path to salvation by exemplary living, usually by a 
contemplative and apathetic-ecstatic life.” Ours, how¬ 
ever, is the type that “addresses its demands to the 
world in the name of a god. Naturally these demands 
are ethical; and they are often of an active ascetic 
character.” In our society “the attitude of active 
asceticism has repeatedly retained supremacy over 
contemplative mysticism and orgiastic or apathetic 
ecstasy.”^' “In their innermost beings, contemplative 
and ecstatic religions have been rather specifically 
hostile to economic life . . . they lead away from 
everyday life and from expedient conduct.”®* 

The central root “temp’ (in the word “contempla¬ 
tion”) is from Latin, signifying time. In this article 
we are endeavoring to explore the mental, as op¬ 
posed to the physical, usage of time in our society. 
One may express wonder as to the manner in which 
we arrived at the state wherein as a society we 
devote so little time to contemplative thought. 
It did not develop out of nothingness. There 
was a very concrete cause which is historically dis¬ 
cernible to anyone who is familiar with the develop¬ 
ment of the Protestant Reformation and more specifi¬ 
cally with the growth of Puritanism. Weber states that 
utilitarianism arose from Puritanism, for any kind of 
contemplation was suspect. Their bequest has been so 
penetrating that even in the pure sciences we lag. 
Great fundamental discoveries arise in other countries. 


Has In€lnstrialism Progressed Too Fast? 

The Puritans taught us that unless time were spent 
upon usefully resultant products, which were physi¬ 
cally valuable, the time was squandered. Speculative 
thought was discouraged as being useless and danger¬ 
ous.®® To develop this thought a bit further, most of 
us who are old enough will recall the diflBculty that the 
youth of a generation or so ago experienced when seek¬ 
ing recreation and diversion. “In . . . societies . . . 
affected by Christian and especially the puritanical 
theology, play and recreation have been looked upon 
as immoral. Just as the expresssion of the biological 
interests was taboo in all Christianity, Calvinism and 
pietism, in particular, took the stand that play was an 
immoral waste of time and energy, that it had its roots 
in evil design and that it led man away from the re¬ 
ligious and moral life demanded by the divine plan 
of salvation. ... In the puritanical theory not only 
was the flesh a handicap to man, but man was also 
required to suppress and control his more natural 
desires by useful work, sobriety and thrift.”®* 

We have introduced Western techniques through¬ 
out the entire earth and are in the midst of continuing 
the process at a much augmented fashion. To the 
chagrin and consternation of many, opposition is 
snowballing to our efforts and kind intentions. Strong 


doubts are being expressed — whither are we bound 
— what for — why? “Homo occidentalis has been over¬ 
taken by a mistrust of his own elan and an un¬ 
certainty about his own future which are ominous 
symptoms.”*® 

Those who have read Toynbee know his views: our 
industrialism has progressed too fast, far beyond man’s 
ability to digest its bounties. “There is no doubt . . . 
that it is a moral challenge and no longer a technical 
challenge that confronts our own society in our own 
day.”*® We have overstressed material advancesl “The 
industrialist has concentrated all his effort and atten¬ 
tion upon the relations of Man with Physical Nature 
to the neglect of the relations between Man and Man; 
and he has thus heightened the effect — for good or 
for evil — of every human action by putting at its dis¬ 
posal a terrific driving power, without having taken 
thought to improve the wisdom or the virtue of the 
human beings whom he has been endowing so reck¬ 
lessly with these improved technical facilities.”** 

In his masterful work, Spengler*® shows that all 
societies pass through similar periods of birth, growth, 
and decay. One cannot adequately summarize a thou¬ 
sand page opus within a mere paragraph or two nor 
is any such attempt indicated here. However, it is im¬ 
portant to observe that in their periods of decline, the 
societies have displayed striking uniformities. Among 
these may be mentioned the almost insane drive for 
money and other tangible evidences of physical worth, 
with the concomitant absence of contemplative 
thought. The entire energy is spent upon how to 
augment one’s property and how to protect it. 

From the many preceding observations and refer¬ 
ences it becomes apparent that our society is distinc¬ 
tive in many respects. We, who are part of its life, 
seldom realize the chasms that separate our ways 
from those of others of the human race. When, for 
some dramatic reason, the differences are thrust be¬ 
fore our startled senses, a common reaction is to find 
the other insultingly peculiar. It is evident that a vital 
factor has been lacking in our educational system, be¬ 
cause our utilitarian aspects of life are overemphasized 
to the disadvantage of the contemplative. A balance 
between the practical and the philosophical is needed. 

There are other indications that confirm the incom¬ 
plete and immature adjustment of people to the prob¬ 
lems of life arising from the unbalanced and one-sided 
accent upon utility. Psychologists, anthropologists, 
and other students of the social sciences find that the 
best time to study a society is when it is undergoing 
a crisis that strikes at the very roots of its basic con¬ 
cepts. For us, such a period is during a depression. 

In times of strife there arises a hunger for “belong¬ 
ing” which may assume almost the proportion of mass 
hysteria. Then we have the great religious revival 
meetings, and upsurges in mass baptismals. Then, 
spiritually lonely people turn to mystical indulgence 
and magical religions. They feel their lives are aim¬ 
less, useless, and selfish. They hunt hooks to which to 
secure themselves, finding no solace in a mechanistic, 
impersonal mass society.** Others, on the fringes of 
society, the so-called marginal people, turn to radical 
organizations. When the crisis has passed and its prob¬ 
lems have been resolved, it is this group which is 
hardest to reassimilate into the American body politic. 
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The engineer is an extremely important individual 
in our society. But although we may be aware of his 
gifts there can be no doubt that his fruits have often 
been exploited to man’s harm. There is ever present 
the danger that we are not ethically prepared to re¬ 
ceive and to understand his great contributions to 
society. Without stopping to evaluate his worth, too 
many are prone to assume that whatever the engineer 
produces comes under the category of progress. There 
is an inclination to make a fetish of the word “prog¬ 
ress,” without analyzing the significance or connota¬ 
tions implicit in the individual instances. 

Since civilizations are the political manifestations 
of their respective religions, it is but natural that they 
too should echo the same concepts that underlie their 
religions. Thus, in communist countries where in¬ 
dustrial activity becomes a duty, rather than a right, 
contemplation is actually prohibited. Independent 
thought is heretic. What is there to think about? The 
last word has been uttered about everything. 

Numerous writers have pointed out that com¬ 
munism is the final stage in the degeneration of capi¬ 
talism. This statement is, of course, at variance with 
Marxist philosophy, which sees the former as the 
flower that blooms from the debris of the latter. The 
so-called “apostles of doom” prophesy our eventual 
collapse because, through their studies of history, they 
recognize the telltale symptoms and signs of decay: 
accent upon inanimate machinery at the expense of 
man. This concept, of course, reaches its ultimate in 
communism. 

We pride ourselves that we encourage freedom of 
expression, but there are too few independent thinkers 
in our society from whom we truly benefit by such 
freedom. Too often have we had to turn to Europe for 
original thought. But here, too little encouragement 
in contemplation is given, for our hierarchical criteria 
are built upon other values and standards that are 
antagonistic to it. 

Industrial activity and property accumulation are 
the accepted principal bases upon which social strati¬ 
fication is evaluated in oiur society. Other peoples use 
other gauges, but all people establish social recomi- 
tion of worth upon some distinct and inimitable value. 
The Nazis prided themselves upon spurious biological 
racial blood lines, while conununists established their 
so-called classless society upon a hierarchy of political 
power. They have their little commissars who wield 
little power, all the way up to the biggest commissars 
with the biggest power. 

Generally, the afore-mentioned values are perma¬ 
nent characteristics of the society, but as is becoming 
progressively more evident in our own, changes occur 
with resultant modifications in the entire structure. 
Thus, there is the slow but distinct insinuation of the 
military, as opposed to the civilian, forces into our 
governmental and private organizations. We find gen¬ 
erals, or admirals, who are ambassadors, college presi¬ 
dents, corporation heads, and so on. By no stretch of 
the imagination can their influence be of the con¬ 
templative variety; rather it is supplementary to the 
impersonal control of industry over mankind. We 
should realize the implications of absorbing the mili¬ 
tary into nonmilitary positions. Do we as a society 
desire the trend to continue? 


As a nation we are passing through an extremely 
important and critical time, for we may be reliving the 
story of Oedipus Rex. Must communism slay us, as 
in the Greek saga, or shall we so expand our horizons 
that the peoples of the world will be anxious to follow 
our leadership? Today we attract them through the 
various economic plans, because our industrial society 
emphasizes accumulation with the necessary freedom 
to pursue further acciunulation. But suppose that, in 
addition to our purely utilitarian way of life, we 
abounded in philosophy, in great art, in masterful 
music, in writers for the ages. Would not then the re¬ 
sponse to our democratic way of life be enthusiasti¬ 
cally wholehearted rather than merely a marriage of 
convenience? In short, would not the encouragement 
of contemplative pursuits make us a greater and hap¬ 
pier people, with many more real friends in the world 
of nations than now appears to be the case? 
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“In January 1947, the Faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology appointed the Com¬ 
mittee on Educational Survey to review the state of education at the Institute. The Committee was 
instructed to re-examine the principles of education that had served as a guide to academic policy at 
M.I.T. for almost ninety years, and to determine whether they are applicable to the conditions of a 
new era emerging from social upheaval and the disasters of war.” 

Such is the opening paragraph of the foreword in the Report of the Committee on Educational 
Survey of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology which was released for public distribution late 
in September, after two years of deliberation by the Committee itself and almost a year of further 
discussion by the Institute’s Faculty. 

Unlike Harvards American Education in a Free Society, the current report is not a broad survey 
of the whole field of education in the United States, nor is it intended to be. As it has been to a large 
degree from the beginning, M.I.T. will continue to be a university of limited objectives and unity of 
Faculty, with its educational program polarized around science and engineering; the report is like¬ 
wise limited in its objectives. 

Aside from making drastic changes in the world in which we live, science and engineering, them¬ 
selves, are undergoing continual change and rapid expansion. It is evident that the world of 1950 
is not composed of that comparatively easygoing, complacent society which existed in 1865 when 
the Institute first offered its courses. Science and engineering have become, as never before, part and 
parcel of our everyday lives, and require intelligent understanding and support from the average 
citizen. But it is equally true that the scientist ana engineer of today must have a broadened horizon, 
considerably beyond that of their grandfathers, if they are to continue to serve society effectively. 
Thus, at the conclusion of World War II, the time was ripe for a critical re-examination of the pro¬ 
fessional education offered by the Institute. 

This article presents a summary of those portions of the committee’s 150-page report which dis¬ 
cuss the philosophy of professional education at the Institute. It is believed that this material (which, 
incidentally, leads the way in calling for better understanding of the social implications of science 
and engineering on the part of technically trained personnel) will be of particular interest to Tech¬ 
nology Alumni and others interested in technical education in the mid-Twentieth Century. Other 
portions of the report which have less bearing on professional training in science and engineering 
because they deal primarily with matters of internal administration, are not included here. Those 
interested may obtain the complete Report of the Committee on Educational Survey of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology for $1.25 per copy from The Technology Press, Room 14r-S132, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass.—Ed. 


M.I.T. Educational Survey 


Full Acceptance of Institute’s Broader Educational Mission, 
in Which the Social Sciences Play Important Role, 
Approved by Faculty in Three-Year Study 


F ull acceptance of a broader educational mission 
involving concepts of a university with new but 
limited objectives that call for pioneering and 
leadership, is recommended in the report of a survey 
recently completed by a committee of the Faculty of 
M.I.T. The sm^ey was carried out by the Committee 
on Educational Survey which was appointed in 1947, 
at the request of the Institute’s president to review 
the state of education at M.I.T. and re-examine the 
principles of education that have guided academic 
pohcy at the Institute for almost 90 years. Its task over 
die past two years has been to determine whether 
these principles are applicable to the conditions of a 
new era emerging from social upheaval and the dis¬ 
asters of war. 


The recommendations of the committee call for 
new experiments in education and new exploration 
into the unknovra involving vision and leadership of a 
higher order, not only in engineering, but in the natu¬ 
ral sciences, the humanities and socid sciences, as well 
as in architecture and city planning. The committee’s 
report discusses the educational philosophy devel¬ 
oped at the Institute, the improvement of professional 
education, a broader educational mission, sponsored 
research, and organization of the Faculty for greater 
unity and efifectiveness. 

In making its recommendations the committee ex¬ 
presses its belief that this goal must be achieved 
without departing from the philosophy of limited ob¬ 
jectives that has contributed to the strength of the 
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Institute in the past. In its introduction to the report, 
the committee says: 

We are awake to the knowledge that our rich and pros¬ 
perous nation cannot withdraw into isolation. We have 
discovered that the social institutions of the United States 
are subject to forces similar to those that are molding the 
destinies of Europe and Asia. The very concepts of 
democracy, of equality of opportunity, and of leadership 
are shifting and developing in the American mind. The 
utter waste of two world wars confronts us with the neces¬ 
sity of considering the finite limits of our national re¬ 
sources. 

Even more significant, and perhaps more threatening 
to our present form of democracy, is a persistent tendency 
to growth and centralization of control in all organizations 
and institutions, industrial, financial, educational, and 
labor. There is a concerted effort to increase the efficiency 
of management and to eliminate fluctuations in economic 
and social status. 

One must at times wonder whether the price of some of 
these changes may be an ever-diminishing premium 
placed on the man who is different, on the function and 
qualities of imaginative and creative leadership. 

Democracy as we have known it for more than two 
himdred years is the fruit of leadership that rises from the 
initiative and individuality of the people. If this nation is 
to hold to a high goal, it must continue to cultivate a 
superiority of spirit and intellect. Since the war, there has 
appeared a new national consciousness of the responsibil¬ 
ity for providing education to all of oiu: young men and 
women commensurate with their ability. But in broaden¬ 
ing the educational base, let us not stifle individuality by 
seeking uniformity; let us not fail to discern the gifted 
mind, to foster special talents, and to provide an environ¬ 
ment in which these may flourish. . . . 

Reviewing the problems of enormous expansion 
during World War II and an increase in the demand 
for higher education, the committee emphasizes that 
increased diversification and increasing numbers of 
students threaten the unity of Faculty and student 
body which has been one of the Institute’s greatest 
assets. It recognizes that “wider interests, wider serv¬ 
ice, bring about more complex administrative proce¬ 
dures and that these are part of the opportunities of 
added power and prestige.” 

The size of the Institute should be limited, the re¬ 
port suggests, by its ability to attract high-caliber 
students. While the report reaches no quantitative 
conclusion about the size of the Institute, it states that 
“in our judgment there is some evidence that the 
optimum size may already have been exceeded.” It 
believes that stabilization of student enrollment at ap¬ 
proximately the present or slightly lower level is de¬ 
sirable. The report says: 

We believe that the mission of the Institute should be 
to encourage initiative, to promote the spirit of free and 
objective inquiry, to recognize and provide opportunities 
for unusual interests and aptitudes; in short, to develop 
men as individuals who wiU contribute creatively to our 
society in this day when strong forces oppose all devia¬ 
tions from set patterns. . . . Our task, as we see it, has 
been to consider how the Institute may accomplish these 
purposes most effectively. 

Learning by Doing Is Basically Sound 

Re affirmin g its faith in the basic premises of Wil¬ 
liam Barton Rogers, who founded M.I.T. in 1861 and 


THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY— 

SUCCINCTLY SUMMARIZED 

All education should prepare men for social re- 
sponsibilitr; all education should concern itself with 
ends as well as means, with value as well as technique, 

• • • 

The mission of the private institution is to provide 
a kind of education that cannot be obtained else¬ 
where, sufficiently superior to attract the exceptional 
student. 

• • • 

The mission of the Institute should be to encour¬ 
age initiative, to promote the spirit of free and objec¬ 
tive inquiry, to recognize and provide opportunities 
for unusual interests and aptitudes; in short, to de¬ 
velop men as individuals who will contribute creative¬ 
ly to our society in this day when strong forces oppose 
all deviations from set patterns, 

• • • 

The committee advocates that M.I.T.’s program be 
constructed principally for those who take a four-year 
undergraduate curriculum and then do or do not go 
further in graduate work, 

• • • 

The committee finds there are four fields of activity 
which should now be cultivated at M.I.T.; (1) Engi¬ 
neering; (2) Science; (3) Architecture; and (4) the 
Humanities and Social Sciences. 

• • • 

In broadening the educational base, let us not stifle 
individuality by seeking uniformity; let us not fail to 
discern the gifted mind, to foster special talents. 

• • • 

We must learn now how to incorporate research, 

sponsored by a variety of external agencies, into our 
plan in such a manner as to strengthen and sustain 
the educational program, without placing in jeopardy 
the freedom of thought and liberty of action that 
lend to academic life its very special flavor. 


was its first president, the committee finds that the 
premises of his philosophy of professional education 
are still valid today. Rogers believed in the “educa¬ 
tional value of useful knowledge.” He believed in 
learning by doing, which is not to be confused with 
the acquisition of manual dexterity, but rather the 
means by which students learn to seek out and come 
to grips with facts. This principle, then revolutionary, 
is now conunonly applied in the clinical teaching of 
medicine and in the case method in schools of law and 
business administration, as well as in science and en¬ 
gineering. The Institute’s founder also believed in in¬ 
troducing professional education at the undergraduate 
level and combining with it the basic elements of a 
liberal education. Rogers was convinced that en¬ 
gineering education must enable a man to participate 
effectively in what he termed “the humane culture of 
the community.” 

Undergraduate education in a technological school, 
the committee finds, has two objectives, the profes¬ 
sional and the general. Though convenient to make 
this distinction for discussion, it must be remembered 
that it is primarily a distinction in objective and not 
necessarily in educational methods or materials. All 
parts of the education should contribute to both ends. 
Continuing, the report states: 
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All education should prepare men for social responsibil¬ 
ity; all education should concern itself with ends as well 
as means, with value as well as technique. We reject the 
view that there is one particular ciuriculum suitable to 
prepare men to be the leaders of society, and another dis¬ 
tinct type suitable for specialists in techniques who are to 
be the servants of the policy makers. We believe that if the 
problems chosen for study are alive and complex, with 
social and ethical dimensions, the curriculum of the tech¬ 
nological school can be an excellent medium for the de¬ 
velopment of leaders competent to handle the urgent social 
and political problems that now confront the world. . . . 

To provide this kind of breadth, the committee rec¬ 
ommends that the Faculty “adopt as a basic policy the 
principle that the primary objectives in undergradu¬ 
ate years are general ones of developing intellectual 
power rather 3ian accumulation of information; and 
sensitivity to a variety of values and broad under¬ 
standing of nature and man rather than specific com¬ 
petence in a narrow field.” To implement such a 
policy, the report recommends: 

1. That the subjects of instruction be improved by 
reducing the detailed content and by increasing the 
emphasis on fundamental principles and upon the de¬ 
velopment of powers of judgment and discernment. 

2. That the humanities staff be strengthened and 
that instruction in the humanities and social sciences 
be fortified by extending the time allotted to these 
subjects in the common curriculum and arrangement 
of subject sequences which will develop depth as well 
as breadth. 

3. That greater allowance be made for individual 
differences in student aptitudes and interests. 


4. That care be taken not to load the student with 
so many obligations that he has no chance for re¬ 
flection. 

The committee also recommends that specific ef¬ 
forts be made to improve the quality of undergradu¬ 
ate teaching by increased recognition of effective 
teachers, guidance for the younger and relatively 
inexperienced members of the teaching staff, and im¬ 
proving the campus environment to make it most con¬ 
ducive to effective teaching. 

Privately Endotved institutions of Learning 

The problems of privately supported universities 
and colleges were studied by the committee and the 
report rehearses the dilemma confronting all institu¬ 
tions of higher learning which derive their principal 
support from private funds. It believes that these in¬ 
stitutions must not go out of business, but it recog¬ 
nizes that education at such institutions is likely to 
cost the student more money than elsewhere. “We 
believe,” said the report, “that the mission of the pri¬ 
vate institution in this era is to provide a kind of edu¬ 
cation that cannot be obtained elsewhere, sufficiently 
superior to attract exceptional students. We believe 
that the Institute can provide such an education . . . 
if we take advantage of the many opportunities that 
lie ahead both to improve the education that we now 
offer and to extend it into new and promising areas 
hitherto undeveloped.” 

Recalling the original concept of M.I.T. as a uni¬ 
versity with limited objectives, the committee en¬ 
dorses this principle without reservation, pointing out, 
however, that time changes emphases. It recommends 
increased emphasis in certain areas, particularly in 
science, the humanities and social sciences, but only 
when there seem to be opportunities for unique con¬ 
tributions. Such changes should be accomplished, the 
report suggests, less by expansion than by the wide 
curtailment of activities that have served their useful 
purpose. 

Undergraduate Curricula 

The report notes the great increase in knowledge 
now required in the engineering professions and con¬ 
cedes that a great many engineers must go on to gradu¬ 
ate work. But it also calls attention to the fact that 
the larger number will continue to be useful citizens 
and often highly successful citizens on the basis of a 
four-year undergraduate training. It rejects the sug¬ 
gestion frequently made that engineering undergradu¬ 
ate curricula should in general be increased to five or 
even six years; it also rejects the thesis that engineer¬ 
ing education should now follow the lines of law and 
medicine and be built by graduate work on the foun¬ 
dation of a general education in a liberal arts college 
or university. Each of these it admits will have benefit 
for some students but it does not accept them as gen¬ 
eral solutions; and it advocates that M.I.T.’s program 
be constructed principally for those who take a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum and then do or do not 
go fmther in a graduate school. 

The committee calls attention to a shift in interest 
from undergraduate affairs to the graduate school and 
to research. It suggests that; 
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At this juncture we ought either to reaffirm our faith in 
our kind of imdergraduate education and fortify it to meet 
the needs and competition of om day, or prepare to 
abandon it in favor of a different kind of institution de¬ 
voted to other objectives. We have concluded . . . that 
the former alternative is clearly the better one for M.I.T. 
We reaffirm our belief in Rogers’ concept of undergradu¬ 
ate professional education. We recommend establishment 
of an appropriate balance by strengthening and revitaliz¬ 
ing undergraduate education rather than by curtailing the 
achievements of the graduate school. 

Four Fields of Interest 

The committee finds that there are four fields of ac¬ 
tivity which should now be cultivated by M.I.T.: 

Engineering. It is essential that the modem engineer be 
able to organize and direct men. His success depends as 
much upon his imderstanding of human relations and his 
skill in handling men as upon his technical competence. 
Full achievement in his profession requires that he be a 
man of broad culture with a deep sense of social respon¬ 
sibility. 

In order to train leaders in the engineering profession 
today it is not enough, therefore, that they be taught by 
competent professional men who offer instmction of the 
highest quality. 

Science. Unlike engineering, the natural sciences are 
not motivated by immediate utility. But when science 
ranges from the abstract toward the applied, and when 
engineering shifts its focus from immediate applications 
to underlying principles, the two fields merge in a border¬ 
land area in which it is impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Thus many of the great advances in engineering 
depend on the merging into it of science through this 
borderland. 

In order for science to contribute to the borderland 
area, and thus for engineering to progress as a result of 
the progress of science, it is essential Qiat the more crea¬ 
tive and abstract aspects of science continually forge 
ahead in the direction of the new original, and hitherto 
unexplored. Strengthening of engineering by science is 
therefore best achieved if the environment is such that 
science can be pre-eminent in its own right. 

Engineering can contribute to science in numerous 
ways: (1) by the provision of facilities that open up new 
possibilities for exploration; (2) by directing attention to 
practical needs that may suggest the investigation of 
unexplored aspects of natural phenomena; and (3) by in¬ 
spiring a sense of satisfaction among scientists when prac¬ 
tical uses are demonstrated for the various developments 
that arise from fundamental science in its more abstract 
aspects. . . . 

Architecture. Architecture as presently constituted de¬ 
rives much of its strength from the areas of engineering 
and science. In turn, in its close association with these 
latter areas, it affords an opportunity for engineers and 
scientists to broaden their cultural and general back¬ 
grounds. 

The increasing population and the growing complexity 
of such technological aspects of living as transportation 
and communication require ever greater concern with the 
planning of the environment that man creates for his work¬ 
ing and leisure hours. Hence, we foresee great oppor¬ 
tunities for the field of architecture and planning at 
M.I.T., where it can be closely associated with engineer¬ 
ing and science on the one hand and with the investigation 
of social and cultural problems related to science and 
technology on the other. 


The Humanities. In urging establishment of a 
separate organizational entity for the humanities and 
social sciences, the committee suggests that the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge be considered an essential 
part of the program of the school, that it assume re¬ 
sponsibility for planning and administering the pro¬ 
gram of general education as a part of the common 
curriculum and that it offer professional courses lead- 
ing to graduate as well as undergraduate degrees. The 
report says: 

A primary responsibility of the school will be produc¬ 
tive scholarship in fields logically related to the Institute’s 
activities. 

We see great possibilities for the development within 
this school of a center for creative work in the field of so¬ 
cial technology and for the study of the relation between 
science and technology on the one hand, and man and his 
institutions on the other. The field need not be strictly de¬ 
fined. It will grow and change as have the other fields at 
the Institute. The impact of technology upon society is so 
far-reaching that every member of the staff of such a 
school can find an area within which he can contribute 
significantly to the scholarly output of M.I.T. 

The school will serve the Institute by planning and ad¬ 
ministering a general educational program for all M.I.T. 
students, designed to develop an awareness of the inter¬ 
relations of the scientific, technical, and literary cultures, 
and a sensitiveness to the diverse forces that motivate the 
thoughts and actions of people. 

This general educational program, like all components 
of M.I.T. education, will grow out of the creative work 
of the departments, and it must be an integral part of the 
professional curricula. We ask for more than a mechanical 
mixture of the conventional literary and technical cul¬ 
tures. We ask for an integration of general and professional 
education suitable for the M.I.T. environment. 

New courses will undoubtedly be developed in this 
school as they have in the others when the need for new 
kinds of professional education arises, when new resources 
become available, and when the creative work of the staff 
makes clear to the unified faciJty the desirability of such 
expansion. 

The four-year humanities program proposed by the 
committee provides for a two-year core curriculum to 
be taken by all freshmen and sophomores followed by 
eight or nine elective sequences to be chosen by jun¬ 
iors and seniors. 

The core curriculum will consist of an intensive ex¬ 
amination of 10 or 12 key points in the development 
of Western civilization. 'This examination will involve 
consideration not only of the political, geographical, 
and ethnic situations at these points in history, but 
also the state of science, of philosophy, of religious be¬ 
lief, of ethics, of class relationships, and of art, litera¬ 
ture, and music. 

The core curriculum is expected to provide a gen¬ 
eral historical sense of the growth of Western civiliza¬ 
tion plus some appreciation of the main elements of 
the contemporary American heritage. It is also ex¬ 
pected to give the freshmen and sophomores an op¬ 
portunity to determine which of the various methods 
of approach to the study of a culture they would like 
to follow more intensively in their upper-class years. 

Based on this experience, juniors will be expected 
to elect a three-term sequence in one of three fields — 
{Continued on page 60) 
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Everett M. Baker: 1901—1905 

VERETT M. Baker, Dean of Students at the Insti¬ 
tute since 1947, was killed in a tragic airplane 
crash near Cairo on August 31. He was return¬ 
ing from a meeting in Bombay where he had gone to 
preside over a meeting of tlie International Student 
Service Organization. Speaking in appreciation of him 
before a student assembly this fall, James R. Killian, 
Jr., ’26, President of M.I.T., said; 

In undertaking this trip as in everything else he did, 
Dean Baker was prompted by strongly held ideals and 
hopes for international understanding and for the brother¬ 
hood of man. These ideals and hopes were expressions of 
his deep preoccupation with the central importance of the 
individual and with those human values whieh contribute 
toward making the individual a better citizen and a better 
human being. 

Hero in this community we shall always remember him 
as a resolute antagonist of every activity that subordinated 
tho individual to a system or that placed material values 
above human values. We shall remember him as the reso¬ 
lute protagonist of the students of this institution. He lost 
no opportunity to promote their welfare or to be of help 
to them. A student with a personal problem had top pri¬ 
ority on his time. He never hesitated to break a rule when 
tho rule appeared to be in conflict with the welfare of 
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Everett Moore Baker 
Dean of Students at the Institute, 1947-1950 


a person. In fact, he was scornful of most rules because 
he felt that ideals of personal and community responsi¬ 
bility could always be more effective than regulations. 

He felt deeply that college, along with the home, should 
have those qualities which make it a place where the 
heart is, a place to which men and women feel that they 
belong, a place that they cherish. He felt that colleges 
should be communities where the elements of democratic 
citizenship are learned and practiced. He felt that beauty 
and dignity of physical environment are essential to an 
educational institution, that they help to make a com¬ 
munity or a society feel that its activities have significance 
and permanence. He conducted a relentless campaign 
here at the Institute to beautify and to humanize our 
campus. 

In the three years he was at the Institute, Dean Baker 
built himself into the hearts of the community and M.I.T. 
is a better place for his having been with us. 

Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, Medical Director at 
M.I.T., has consented to serve as acting dean of stu¬ 
dents. In ministering to tlie health and welfare of the 
students. Dr. Farnsworth has worked closely with 
Dean Baker, whose policies he will continue in effect. 

M.I.T. to Have Auditorium 

T oo late for inclusion in the July issue of The Review 
came a significant statement from Technology’s 
President Killian, announcing that the Institute would 
soon add a new auditorium and chapel to its facilities. 
The new building will seat approximately 1,200 per¬ 
sons, and will be conveniently located on Memorial 
Drive, between Massachusetts Avenue and the re¬ 
cently completed undergraduate dormitory, now 
known as the Everett Moore Baker House, in recogni¬ 
tion of Dean Baker’s contributions to M.I.T. 

Dr. Killian made public this splendid addition to 
M.I.T.’s physical facilities in the following words: 

The generous grant of $1,500,000 from the Kresge 
Foundation provides for a major objective of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Development Program. One of our primary needs 
has long been an adequate auditorium for public lectures, 
concerts, religious convocations, and other important com¬ 
munity activities — a “meeting house” for gathering to¬ 
gether larger numbers of the Institute community than 
has hitherto been possible. 

The grant from the Kresge Foundation, which will also 
provide funds for endowment of the building, will enable 
the Institute to take another important step in its program 
of increasing emphasis on the humanities and on com¬ 
munity activities. The chapel, a long-felt need, will enrich 
the spiritual life of M.I.T. and provide a desirable center 
for student religious groups, whose activities heretofore 
have been handicapped for lack of a suitable meeting 
place. 

Never in the history of the Institute has there been so 
strong and wide an interest in extracurricular activities 
of the type that require the facilities of a large and well- 
equipped auditorium. That the new building will be a 
great contribution to the cultural program of our students 
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is indicated by the fact that theii" activities now include 
three glee clubs, a symphony orchestra, a popular orches¬ 
tra, a concert band, a drama shop, a debating society, the 
annual musiciil show, and many professional activities. 

The auditorium and the small chapel, which will be 
architecturally related to it, will not only serve the educa¬ 
tional and religious interests of our students and Faculty, 
but will afford us the opportunity of sharing them with 
our neighbors in the community, as for example, the Popu¬ 
lar Science Lectures for which the Institute has never had 
a hall adequate to meet the demand for seats from sec¬ 
ondary school students and the public. The auditorium 
will be so designed that it will be used for multiple pur¬ 
poses, including public lectures. 

Going Up! 

ONSTHUCnoN of the Sloan Metal Processing Labo¬ 
ratory, designed to house a pioneering program 
of education and research in metallurgical science as 
applied to basic manufacturing processes, began the 
third week in August at M.I.T. The new building, 
provided by a gift of $1,000,000 to the Institute from 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, chairman of the board of Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corporation and honorary chairman of 
the Institute’s Committee on Financing Development, 
is scheduled for completion in the fall of 1951. 

It is being built adjacent to the Guggenheim Aero¬ 
nautical Laboratory, at the comer of Massachusetts 
.Avenue and Vassar Street on the Institute’s main 
campus, and will share its principal entrance and cer¬ 
tain other facilities with that building. Four stories 
(with an additional penthouse) in height, the Sloan 
Laboratory will be of contemporary exterior design 
and will be completely equipped for all major types of 
metal forming and machine-tool work. The first two 
floors of the building will, in general, be devoted to in¬ 
struction and research in machine-tool operations, 
with particular research emphasis on metal-cutting 
studies. On the third floor will be metalworking and 


powder metallurgy equipment and, on the fourth 
floor, a well-equipped foundry and welding labora¬ 
tory. Recitation rooms and lecture demonstration halls 
will be located throughout the building. 

The new laboratory will provide the first adequate 
housing for the metal processing program at the In¬ 
stitute, which was inaugurated in 1946 under the di¬ 
rection of Professor John Wulff of the Department of 
Metallurgy. It is administered jointly by the Depart¬ 
ments of Metallurgy, Mechanical Engineering, and 
Business and Engineering Administration. A unique 
feature of the new building now under construction 
will be a penthouse “common room” above the fourth 
floor, for the use of all students and Faculty mem¬ 
bers. Equipped with a complete kitchen and dining 
facilities, this room will be designed to stimulate social 
contacts among and between Faeulty and students. 

“Our aim in planning for tliis room,” according to 
Dr. WuUf, “is to provide a soeial climate integrated 
with the laboratory’s professional aims. Here different 
student professional societies, as well as individual 
students, may meet alone or with faculty to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. We believe this is an es¬ 
sential attribute of an educational program designed 
to train engineering students for leadership in the pro¬ 
duction industries.” 

The Metal Processing Laboratory was created as an 
interdepartmental laboratory in recognition of the 
need for a broad basis to the metal processing indus¬ 
tries. “Its objective,” stated Professor Wulff, “is to 
bring the application of both metallurgical science and 
engineering design to the basic crafts of machining, 
finishing, casting, forging, welding, deep drawing, and 
related techniques of modern manufacturing.” 

Graduates, whose awareness of the technical 
phases of metal production and whose personality and 
outlook fit them to cope with human problems of pro¬ 
duction, such as labor relations, are particularly needed 






Ta.M- 


Now under construction at M.I.T., the new Sloan Metal Processing Laboratory tvill be completely equipped for all major types of 
metal forming and machine-tool work. The building, which is scheduled for completion late in 1951, will house M.I.T.’s pioneering 
program of education and research in metallurgical science as applied to basic manufacturing processes. Its construction is made 
possible by a gift of $1,000,000 from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, chairman of the board of General Motors Corporation. 
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in industry, according to Dr. Wulff. The active partici¬ 
pation of the staffs of the Departments of Economics 
and Social Science, and of Business and Engineering 
Administration in the laboratory’s over-all program is 
therefore particularly welcome. 

Since its inception the laboratory has been housed 
in inadequate quarters, and the steady growth of its 
activity has made the new facilities increasingly 
needed. About 1,500 students at the Institute take 
undergraduate or graduate courses within the labora¬ 
tory’s jurisdiction each year, and at least 30 graduate 
students are now using its facilities for thesis research. 
In addition, research project work under government 
and industrial contracts in the laboratory amounts to 
more than $150,000 annually, according to Dr. Wulff. 

The new building, of reinforced concrete frame con¬ 
struction, will be faced with buff brick trimmed with 
limestone. Large window areas will feature the top 
and bottom floor areas, and generous windows will be 
provided throughout. On a caisson-type foundation, 
the building will measure 52M by 24^ feet. The top- 
floor location of the foundry, immediately under the 
penthouse, will simplify ventilation problems, since 
only short stacks will be needed to bring waste gases 
through the roof. Elsewhere in the building, mechan¬ 
ical ventilation will be used. 

Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe and Dean of Bos¬ 
ton are the architects for the structure, and construc¬ 
tion work will be by the Platt Contracting Company 
of Cambridge. 

The Metal Processing Laboratory will be the sec¬ 
ond M.I.T. building to bear the name of Mr. Sloan. 
A gift of $225,000 in 1946 made possible enlarging the 
Sloan Laboratories for Aircraft and Automotive En¬ 
gines, toward which Mr. Sloan had already contrib¬ 
uted $100,000. His gifts to the Institute over the past 
30-year period have totaled more than $2,000,000. 

12 Receive Fulbright Awards 

O pportunity to continue advanced study in foreign 
universities has been given to 10 students and two 
members of the Institute’s staff under Fulbright grants 
by the State Department, according to Paul M. Chal¬ 
mers, Adviser to Foreign Students at M.I.T. 

Professor Joseph H. Keenan, ’22, of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, has been awarded a Ful¬ 
bright grant for a period of six months to serve as a 
visiting lecturer in engineering in England. Professor 
Keenan, who is chairman of the first Massachusetts 
Chapter of the Atlantic Union Committee, has ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of the University of Cambridge 
and the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
in London to divide his time between these two insti¬ 
tutions from February to August, 1951. 

Walter S. Pierce, ’47, an instructor in the School of 
Architecture, plans to continue his studies at the Ecole 
Nationale Sup^rieure des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

The student recipients of the scholarships will study 
at the following universities in the fields indicated: 
George B. Baldwin, candidate for his doctor of phi¬ 
losophy degree in industrial economics, will study 
economics at the University of Durham, England; Irv¬ 
ing A. Breger, ’47, who received a Ph.D. degree from 



At the dedication of the Dugald Caleb Jackson Room last June, 
Professor Gordon S. Brown, ’31, snapped the Kodachrome from 
which the above reproduction was made. Mrs. Dugald C. Jack- 
son (seated) is shown with friends of the family arid representa¬ 
tives of the Department of Electrical Engineering. The room, 
to be used for symposia and informal conferences in the De¬ 
partment of Electrical Engineering, is named in honor of Pro¬ 
fessor Jackson, Head of tliat Department from 1907 to 1935, 
and until his retirement, senior partner of the firm of Jackson 
and Moreland, consulting engineers. 


M.I.T. last June in geology, will study the geochemis¬ 
try of coal at the Technical College, Delft, the Nether¬ 
lands; John W. Carr, 3d, ’49, a candidate for the de¬ 
gree of doctor of philosophy, will study mathematics 
at the University of Paris, France; William W. Vicinus, 
Jr., ’49, who holds a renewal of last year’s grant, will 
continue his studies in chemistry at Oxford University, 
England; John H. Auten, a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree in industrial economics, will study problems of 
economic stability in primary production areas at 
Auckland University College, University of New Zea¬ 
land, New Zealand. 

At Cambridge University, England, Charles E. 
Chase, Jr., ’50, will continue studies in the field of 
physics; Arnold H. Glaser, ’42, a candidate for the de¬ 
gree of doctor of science in meteorology at tlie Insti¬ 
tute, will study that subject at the University of Lon¬ 
don, England; Peter M. Gutmann, ’50, will study eco¬ 
nomics at Cambridge University, England; Bruce H. 
McCormick, ’50, will continue in the field of physics 
in England at the University of Cambridge; Lawrence 
F. Vassamillet, ’47, who received his master of sci¬ 
ence degree in physics at M.I.T. last June, will study 
crystallography at the University of Li^ge, Belgium. 

By the Fulbright award, approximately 600 grants 
for study abroad are included in the program for 1950- 
1951. Funds awarded under the Fulbright Act are for¬ 
eign currencies realized through surplus propert)' 
sales abroad. The prizes are currently in effect in Bel¬ 
gium, Luxembourg, Burma, France, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, 
and the United Kingdom. Agreements have recently 
been concluded with Australia, India, Egypt, Iran, 
and Turkey. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Temper or hardness is one of the important physical 
characteristics of a metal, because it affects both 
manufacturing processes, and the service given by 
the finished product. Manufacturers are generally 
aware of this fact, and the more complicated the 
piece and the fabrication methods, the more attention 
is paid to temper and annealing. However, it is often 
the case that an apparently simple part may require 
equally thorough consideration. Such was the case 
with an electric soldering “gun,” which uses a ^4- 
inch copper rod as the secondary 
of the transformer and a smaller 
rod for the tip. It is necessary for 
the rod to be sufficiently rigid, yet 
at the same time it must be soft 
enough so that during fabrication, 
involving shearing, coining and 
bending, the metal will not break, 
split or crack. A certain temper of 
rod was tried, and became twisted 
during fabrication, which made it 
difficult to assemble and interfered 
in other ways with the manufac¬ 
ture and use of the device. The 
cure turned out to be a slightly harder temper, hard 
enough to prevent the twist, but not hard enough to 
result in fractures during fabrication. Proper temper 
was the key to a perfect job, not only for the trans¬ 
former secondary, but also for the soldering tip itself, 
which likewise has to be coined, punched, and 
formed into the necessary shape. 

Says the manufacturer: “In addition to being ex¬ 
tremely helpful in arriving at the proper tempers. 
Revere also recommended that we specify our rod 
in multiple lengths, and thus save considerable on 
scrap. They were also helpful in solving the problem 
of attaching the brass sleeve to the secondary rod.” 


The users of the soldering gun of course have no idea 
of the amount of testing and investigation that was 
necessary in order to make the device practical and 
advantageous for them. This is true of practically 
every product, whether it be a super-accurate labora¬ 
tory balance for which Revere may supply metals, 
this soldering gun, or an automobile which may con¬ 
tain many pounds of Revere Copper, Brass and 
Bronze to assure satisfactory operation. 

The point of this story is that Revere’s interest in 
your problems by no means ends 
with the receipt of an order. It may 
well precede the order, and be 
maintained through very practical 
cooperation until you, as well as 
we, are convinced that the require¬ 
ments of manufacture and use have 
been met to the maximum degree. 
This practice of cooperation be¬ 
tween suppliers and manufacturers 
is rather common throughout in¬ 
dustry. The paper mill and pack¬ 
age maker will gladly work out 
with you the best material for your 
packages, for example. If you buy chemicals, the 
chemists may come up with something better or 
cheaper for your purposes, or suggest an advanta- ' 
geous shift in processing. There are many different 
types of rubber and rubber-like substances, and of 
glass, wood, plastics. You cannot be expected to know 
all about everything you buy, nor is it necessary. Sim¬ 
ply permit your suppliers to work out with you, in 
full knowledge of your problems, the specification 
and fabrication of the material best suited for your 
needs. No matter what you make nor from whom you 
buy, the opportunity to benefit by the knowledge of 
your suppliers is always open to you. 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
☆ ☆ ☆ 

Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Topgallant Appointments 

T wo Department heads, one full professor, and one 
associate professor have been named to serve the 
Institute since the last issue of The Review was pre¬ 
pared. Professor George C. Manning, ’20, becomes act¬ 
ing head of the Department of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering; Colonel Charles F. Baish, ’21, 
assumes duties as professor of military science and 
tactics in charge of that Department; Egon Orowan 
comes to the Institute as a full professor on the staff 
of the Department of Mechanical Egineering; and 
Captain Horatio C. Sexton, ’23, has been appointed 
associate professor of naval architecture. 

Colonel Baish, w’ho began his assignment at M.I.T. 
on August 15 last, assumes the duties of Colonel Har¬ 
old R. Jackson, whose transfer to become chief of staff 
for the New England Sub-Area of the First Army was 
recently announced. 

Colonel Baish attended the Catholic University of 
America, graduated from the United States Military' 
Academy in 1918, and holds the B.S. degree in Civil 
Engineering from M.I.T., awarded in 1921. He also is 
a graduate of the Army Engineer School and the Army 
Industrial College. Before his current assignment to 
M.I.T., Colonel Baish was a member of the faculty of 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, where he 
served as chief of the Manpower Division. During 
World War H he commanded the 42d Engineer Gen¬ 
eral Service Regiment and later was placed in charge 
of Army construction in the Alaska Defense Com¬ 
mand, with more than 10,000 civilian employees un¬ 
der his administration. Colonel Baish has held a num- 
l)er of teaching assignments at the United States 
Military Academy and at the Engineer School, Fort 
Bel voir, Va. 

Professor Manning will assume the administrative 
duties of Vice-Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, ’20 
U.S.N. (retired). Head of the Department, who is on 
leave of absence from the Institute to serve a presi¬ 
dential appointment as chairman of the Federal Mar¬ 
itime Board and maritime administrator. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy in 1914, Pro¬ 
fessor Manning is a native of Washington, D.C. After 
receiving the master of science degree at the Institute 
in 1920, Professor Manning rose to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant commander in the Navy Construction Corps 
and from 1933 to 1939 was inspector of naval mate¬ 
riel in the Boston Naval District. He joined the Insti¬ 
tute’s staff as lecturer in naval architectm-e in 1936, 
was associate professor of naval architecture from 
1938 to 1939, rejoined the Faculty as associate profes¬ 
sor in 1941, and became a full professor in 1944. 

Egon Orowan, one of the outstanding authorities 
in the general field of physics of metals who has made 
numerous contributions of great significance to the be¬ 
havior of solids under stress, accepted the appoint¬ 
ment of professor of mechanical engineering at the 
Institute last April. 


Dr. Orowan was bom in Budapest, Hungary, in 
1902 and studied at the Technical University of Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg, where he continued for some 
years as a teacher and research worker. He returned 
to Hungary and for some time was in charge of the 
Krypton Gas Works of the United Incandescent Lamp 
and Electric Company. This was the first plant in the 
world to produce krypton commercially from air as a 
main product. In 1937, Dr. Orowan resumed his re¬ 
search work on the mechanical properties of metals at 
the physics department of the University of Birming¬ 
ham. In 1939 he was associated with the Cavendim 
Laboratory under Sir Lawrence Bragg, where he was 
head of the metal physics group and reader in the 
physics of metals in the University of Cambridge. 

Dr. Orowan is regarded as unique in his ability to 
combine fundamental knowledge of physics and 
metallurgy with the point of view of the mechanical 
engineer. He has received many honors, including the 
Thomas Hawksley Gold Medal of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1945, and election as a Fel¬ 
low of the Royd Society in 1947. 

Captain Sexton assumes the teaching duties of Cap¬ 
tain James M. Farrin, Jr., ’34, U.S.N., Professor of 
Naval Construction, who, on leave of absence, has 
been detached from duty at the Institute and called 
to service with the staff of the U. S. Seventh Fleet in 
the Far East. 

Captain Sexton, whose last tour of duty was as su¬ 
pervisor of shipbuilding at the Electric Boat Com¬ 
pany, Groton, Conn., has held many positions during 
his naval career, including service at the U. S. Navy 
Experimental Model Basin in Washington, D.C. He 
retired from naval service on June 30, 1950. A grad¬ 
uate of the U. S. Naval Academy in 1920, Captain 
Sexton received the master of science degree from the 
Institute in 1923. 


In the Good Old Summertime 

T he unique educational resources of M.I.T. have 
long been taxed to maximum effective utilization 
during the normal school year. Indeed, throughout the 
past decade substantial accretions of personnel and 
physical equipment have been required to fulfill the 
heavy demands placed upon the Institute by a grow¬ 
ing student body, as well as by industry and the gov¬ 
ernment. More complete use of facilities appeared to 
be possible only by extending the number of days per 
year during which M.I.T. laboratories and classrooms, 
under the guidance of able teaching personnel, could 
be made available. 

As recorded in the November, 1949, Review, it was 
with such an objective that the new Summer Session 
Office was inaugurated last year under the direction 
of Walter H. Gale, ’29, Associate Professor of Aeronau¬ 
tical Engineering. It was with the purpose of provid¬ 
ing unusual educational opportunities for professional 
workers during the summer months that an extensive 
program of special courses, symposia, and conferences 
was inaugurated on a large scale during the summer 
of 1950. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New Type Computer 

Solves Problems without Arithmetic 


What will be the performance of a jet plane in 
flight when subjected to various disturbances? 
That’s a problem to tax the most brilliant 
mathematician. Yet here comes a machine . . . 
that does the work of a “brain cell” . • . that’s 
ready, willing and able to solve the problem, 
quickly . .. accurately. 

This newly developed “brain cell”, called 
the “Anacom”, substitutes voltages and cur¬ 
rents for numbers that are fed into digital- 
type computers . . . has solved 43 various 
types of engineering problems in addition to 
mathematical problems not arising directly 
from physical systems. 


In operation, the “Anacom” produces an elec¬ 
trical “imitation” of mechanical forces. Re¬ 
sulting voltages representing stress, motion 
and similar factors appear as lines on an oscil¬ 
loscope screen. These lines can be measured 
accurately and translated to terms of the prod¬ 
uct under study. 

The “Anacom” is one of the more complex 
developments of Westinghouse to facilitate 
research, product developments and quality 
control. Its development is typical of the depth 
to which Westinghouse will probe in its con¬ 
stant endeavor to look ahead ... to keep 
ahead ... to live up to its promise . . . 


you CAN BE SURE. .IF it's westinghouse 
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TO YOUR 

PURE WATER 


Here are highlighted the advantages of either 
distilled water or demineralized water as used in 
practically all manufacturing and processing opera¬ 
tions which call for Pure Water. Catalog #123 
presents an entirely new approach in solving Pure 
Water problems. Send for your copy today! 


JD ARNSTEAD Demineralizers 
can save you money in your operations 
with high-test mineral-free water. For 
whether you need 5 gallons an hour 
or 1000, Bamstead Demineralizers 
produce water of far higher purity at 
lower cost with a minimum of main¬ 
tenance. Let a Bamstead Pure Water 
engineer show you how Demineralized 
water can save you money and in¬ 
crease productivity. Detailed recom¬ 
mendations will be sent without 
obligation. 


iVJl ANY products 
and processes requiring the highest 
quality chemically pure, sterile water 
turn to Bamstead for both Laboratory 
and Industrial Stills, producing for over 
70 years absolutely sterile water of un¬ 
varying consistency ... a record 
without equal in the scientific and 
industrial world. With over 100 sizes 
and models . . . there is always the 
RIGHT Bamstead Still to meet all of 
your Pure Water Requirements. 


ONLY 30 SECONDS 

to Test Water Purity 


WITH THE BARNSTEAD METER 



For Demineralized or Distilled 
Water. Indicates purity of water on 
scale calibrated 0 to 15 p.p.m. as 
NaCl impurities. Complete with cord 
and plug. Electric eye indicates cor¬ 
rect setting. Bulletin 119 gives com¬ 
plete information. 



26 Lanesville Terrace, Forest Hills, Boston 31, Mass. 
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The Institute’s first summer of operation since the 
establishment of the new Summer Session OflBce ap¬ 
pears to have been quite successful from every point 
of view. Total attendance in the regular and special 
subjects, excluding conferences, increased 13 per cent 
over enrollment a year ago, and the general reaction 
of staff, students, and special guests to the Institute’s 
expanded summer program was most gratifying. Al¬ 
though Summer Session 1950 saw no changes in basic 
policy or procedures, it had three distinguishing fea¬ 
tures: 

1. Conferences and special courses of instruction 
were arranged for advanced students in a wide variety 
of professional subjects, including courses for teach¬ 
ers of science in college preparatory schools; 

2. Planned programs of recreation were available 
for tliose following intellectual pursuits; 

3. M.I.T. housing facilities adjacent to the In¬ 
stitute’s educational buildings were available to those 
taking part in summer courses. 

An extensive program of special courses and con¬ 
ferences, designed primarily for professional people, 
was superimposed on the Institute’s regular summer 
currierda. These events attracted many outstanding 
engineers and scientists to the Institute, both as stu¬ 
dents and as lecturers. The resulting interchange of 
ideas in which leaders in industry took active part 
benefited everyone concerned. Professional engineers 
and scientists had the use of available M.I.T. labo¬ 
ratories and libraries for their studies. On the other 
hand the Institute benefited through contacts with 
additional groups of leaders in industrial research. 

A second feature of Summer Session 1950 was a 
plaimed recreational program for our regular students 
and special summer guests. The Summer Session Of¬ 
fice provided information on all types of reereational 
opportunities at M.I.T. and in the Greater Boston area. 
A speeial assistant was appointed to help our guests 
in making plans and arrangements. Many who partici¬ 
pated in summer courses took away a fuller realization 
of the Institute’s postwar expansion of athletic and 
recreational facilities. A popular lecture series was of¬ 
fered by the Technology Lecture Series Committee 
which brought to the Institute a number of outstand¬ 
ing personalities in science and the humanities. 

{Continued on page 42) 
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when a new and better product is put on the market. 

Many executives hesitate to grab a "tiger,” like the 
launching of a new venture, by the tail. 

Many times by taking such a step, however, a vital 
competitive advantage can be obtained, and only by such 
a procedure are new processes or products sometimes suc¬ 
cessfully exploited. 

We have had considerable experience in the launching of 
new technical enterprises, and we like "tigers,” the tougher 
the better. Our research and engineering departments have 
equipment, talent and 

improved processes 


y A new company — Holiday Brands, Inc.— 

II was launched on June 12, 1950, to make 
/ y Ly and sell the first crystal soluble coffee. 

Believing that the American public is 
always interested in a quality product, we 
initiated research in the soluble coffee field 
based on our earlier work in the low temperature dehydra¬ 
tion of penicillin, plasma, and other heat-sensitive materi¬ 
als. After two years of pilot plant operation and sales and 
market experience, we organized this new company to 
operate our process on a production scale. Today we ate 
building a commercial plant for Holiday Brands, supplying 
this company with key technical personnel and transferring 
our technique and know-how. 

Starting a new company is not an easy task. We have 
done this before. We have great respect for both present 
competitors and those competitors who always develop 


Industrial Research ■ Process Development 
High Vacuum Engineering and Equipment 
Distillation ■ Coating ■ Metallurgy 
Dehydration • Applied Physics 


Seventy Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

In the United Kingdom: BRITISH AMERICAN RESEARCH, ITD.. London S. W. 7 — Wirhow. lonorkshire 
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One of the most successful arrangements of the past 
summer was the housing in the New Dormitory (re¬ 
cently named the Everett Moore Baker House) of all 
those attending special programs. Every effort was 
made to insure the comfort and enjoyment of those 
engaged in summer study at the Institute, and by 
keeping these groups together, additional opportunity 
was afforded for informal discussions which were a 
\ aluable adjunct to the formal program. 

There were seven conferences and symposia held 
at the Institute between the close of the spring term 
and the fall registration day. During June, experts 
gathered to discuss problems and developments con¬ 
nected with the fatigue and fracture of metals, indus¬ 
trial wastes, and the mechanical properties of plastics. 
In August, a course symposium on the subject of space 
heating with solar energy was of considerable interest 
to the architectural and engineering professions. In 
September, in addition to the annual fall conference 
on city and regional planning, there was a timely 
meeting of experts in the many fields of planning and 
operation associated with the Ground Facilities for 
Air Transportation, and a short conference on nodu¬ 
lar iron. In addition, there were nine special courses 
arranged for professional people, which provided a 
unique opportunity for outsiders to be brought up to 


date on developments in their chosen fields, through 
facilities available at M.I.T. 

Most of these programs were designed to appeal to 
research personnel in industry and therefore touched 
the outposts of knowledge in their particular fields. 
The Science Teachers’ Program, inaugurated in the 
summer of 1949, had the completely different objective 
of improving instruction in science at the precollege 
level The 50 science teachers who took advan¬ 
tage of the course under a grant of the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation came from preparatory 
schools in 31 states. Approximately 10 women were in¬ 
cluded in this group normally engaged in teaching 
high-school physics, chemistry, or biology. Their six 
weeks’ stay at the Institute enabled them to become 
acquainted with present progress in the forefront of 
science, and to study and discuss the most effective 
ways of presenting science topics to boys and girls of 
high school age. 

Plans are already under way for Summer Session 
1951, in which it is hoped the special programs will 
play an increasingly important part. Developments 
on the international scene may, of course, impose 
overriding responsibilities on the Institute, but these 
very developments make a close liaison between in¬ 
dustry and institutions of higher education more 
desirable than ever. Certainly the valuable experi¬ 
ence of the past summer gives every reason for con¬ 
tinuing a program of mutual benefit to industry and 
to M.I.T. 

{Continued on page 44) 
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What GENERAL ELECTRIC People Are Saying 


G. B. WARREN 

Apparatus Department 

Gas Turbines: For the first time 
in industrial history gas turbines, a 
new type of power plant adaptable 
to land, rail, or marine use, have 
gone into full-seale production. 
Orders for more than 20 of the new 
power plants have already been re- 
<-eived by General Electric, for use 
in power generation and for gas- 
pi [leline pumping stations. 

While it is still too early to pre¬ 
dict the full jmtentials of this new 
power plant, we foresee the in¬ 
creased use of direct fuel-burning 
power plants like the gas turbine to 
iielp meet the country’s expanding 
needs for electric jiower. Two units, 
in particular, with ratings of ,'i500 
ami 5000 kilowatts, have unique 
advantages: 

(1) They are comparatively small 
and compact. (2) they can he started 
quickly and require minimum at¬ 
tendance, (3) the smaller unit can 
he made jiortable and therefore is 
well suited for emergency use, (4) 
both types can be moved easil\ 
from the original location to meet 
changing power needs. (5) they need 
little or no water, and therefore have 
special potentialities, particularly in 
the Southwest, where low-cost gas 
is available and water is scarce. 

Three General Electric gas tur¬ 
bines arc already in use. Of these, 
the first unit to be used in this coun¬ 
try for electric power generation has 
been in regtdar service more than a 
year for the Oklahoma Gas & Elec¬ 
tric Company in Oklahoma City. A 
second was put into service last 
April by a New England jiower com¬ 
pany. Another powers a develop¬ 
mental locomotive built at the Com- 
})any’8 Erie Works and now under¬ 
going tests in regular service by the 
L nion Pacific Railroad. 

Schenectady, New 4 ork 
All (lust 15, 1950 

ir 

BERNARD VONNEGUT 

Research Laboratory 

R UNMAKING: Legislators in the 
future may well face many problems 
eonnected with cloud seeding. Laws 
may be necessary to prohibit and 


police seeding operations contrary 
to the best interests of the public. 
Licensing of seeding operators and 
permits for seeding may be desirable 
in the future. 

The extent to which new laws 
may he necessary to control cloud 
seeding depenils largely on to what 
extent these groups now conducting 
these operations meet their re¬ 
sponsibility to the public. Those 
scientists engaged in research in this 
field must keep the public and their 
legislators informed and must exer¬ 
cise every caution to be sure that 
at no time do thev run the risk of 
aiding a few people at the expense 
of many. 

New England Assn, of Chemistry 
Teachers; Storrs, Connecticut 
August 25, 1950 

★ 

C. L. SCIIUCK 

Apparatus Department 

Power Fuses: A need exists for 
low-voltage fuses having much 
higher short-circuit interrupting ca¬ 
pacity than that of cartridge nises 
commonly used. 

Cartridge fuses for circuits of 600 
volts and less have been used in the 
United Stales for many years, prin¬ 
cipally in low-burden branch cir¬ 
cuits where available fault currents 
were relatively low. They are pro¬ 
duced by numerous manufacturers, 
and practically all makes satisfy the 
National Fdeclrical Code through 
compliance with the "Standard for 
Fuses” of Underwriters’ Labora¬ 
tories, Inc. 

In the matter of short-circuit 
interrupting ability, the "Standard 
for Fuses” includes a d-c test with 
10.000 amp available, the rate of 
rise of the U. L. New York City- 
testing circuit being approximatelv 
2,000,000 amp per sec. While most 
applications of cartridge fuses are 
on a-c cireuits, this d-c short-circuit 


test is, even today, the only criterion 
in use for determining the accept¬ 
ability of fuses for application on 
either a-c or d-c circuits. 

However, no direct inference is 
valid concerning the a-c short-cir¬ 
cuit interrupting ability of a fuse 
which has passed this particular test 
. . . Conversely-, the a-c short-circtiit 
interrupting ability- demonstrated 
for a fuse is not a reliable indication 
of its ability to interrupt a d-c 
short circuit . . . 

The need . . . now can be satisfied 
with specially designed fuses of the 
current-limiting type. A line of such 
fuses has been developed, satisfying 
in every respect the "Standard for 
Fuses” of the Underwriters’ Labora¬ 
tories. Inc. . . . 

General Electric Review 
July, 1950 

★ 

J. P. DITCH M AN 
Lamp Department 

Plant Light: The farmer may now 
eontrol conditions favorable to the 
growth of plants and animals. 
Among the farmer’s latest imple¬ 
ments and agents are new man-made 
“.suns” designed to produce visible 
radiation, idtraviolet, and infrared 
radiant energy. These artificial suns 
may be teamed up with natural 
daylight or may he used entirely 
imlependent of natural con<lilions. 
Thus plants may be grown suc<'css- 
fully underground in a eomplettdy 
artificial environment of light, hu¬ 
midity, temperature, and air ... Our 
world may in the future depend very- 
much upon how well we learn to 
apply radiant energy to produce more 
and better food and to reduce the 
life processes which oppose our own. 

Illuminating Engineering Society 
Pasadena, California 
August 21, 1950 
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INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


CURTIS’ new sales policy is primarily designed to 
save you money, and it gives you faster, more 
efficient service, too. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


We carry large stocks of standard Curtis Universal 
Joints in 14 sizes, both solid and bored. Check our 
catalogue for stock number, size, load data and 
price to facilitate delivery of your order. 


Special industrial universal joints, made to your 
specifications, can also be delivered within a mini¬ 
mum time. Just send us your prints, together with 
torque, speed and angle of operation — we’ll do 
the rest. 


BUY DIRECT FROM CURTIS! Write Dept. B-5 
Sole makers of Curtis Joints 


Look for our registered trademark on every joint you buy. 


CURTIS UniUERSni 
JOIRT CO. IRC. 
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Projects Industrial and Governmental 

T he Visiting Committee on the Division of Indus¬ 
trial Cooperation* held meetings at the Institute on 
January 20 and 21,1950, with aU members present. On 
January 20, the Committee met with President Kil¬ 
lian, 'Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, Dean of Engineering, 
George R. Harrison, Dean of Science, Nathaniel McL. 
Sage, ’13, Director of the Division, and the other Di¬ 
vision administrative officers, heard a discussion of the 
work of the Alumni Placement Bureau, and devoted 
the rest of the day to an inspection of some of the more 
important D.I.C. projects. Included among the pro¬ 
jects visited were the ultrahigh-speed electronic digi¬ 
tal computer in the Servomechanisms Laboratory, 
the Instrumentation Laboratory, the Sloan Labora¬ 
tories for Aircraft and Automotive Engines, the syn¬ 
chrotron, the supersonic wind tunnel, the flight simu¬ 
lator, the Acoustics Laboratory, the Research Labora¬ 
tory of Electronics, and, completing the tour, the 
weather radar project. 

On the following morning, statistical and financial 
reports of the work of the Division were reviewed and 
various problems were presented to the Committee for 
discussion. The Committee was greatly impressed by 
the scope and nature of the research projects of the 
D.I.C. and with the outstanding caliber and enthusi¬ 
asm of the D.I.C. personnel. The estimated total vol¬ 
ume of the 192 research projects being handled by 
the Division in the fiscal year 1950 is $12,750,000, 
which should yield the Institute about $2,550,000 in 
applied overhead, in addition to contributing approx¬ 
imately $1,250,000 toward the salaries of members of 
the Institute’s academic staff. Some 1,879 employees 
are involved in carrying on this work, 538 of whom 
are enrolled as full-time members of the D.I.C. staff at 
the Institute. 

The Committee reaffirmed the present Institute 
policy of charging overhead on industrial- and gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored research projects. This policy pro¬ 
vides for charging the full amount of M.I.T. overhead 
{Continued on page 46) 

• Members of this Committee for 1949-1950 were: Beau¬ 
champ E. Smith, chairman, Franklin H. Wells, ’18, John W. 
Crowley, Jr., ’20, Edward S. Farrow, ’20, Thomas H. West, 3d, 
’22, Isaac Harter, and Irvin Stewart. 

J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC. 

Conveyers 

Engineers * Manufacturers * Erectors 
Coal Handling Systems 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Portable Conveyors 

Distributors for 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Jeffrey Parts Carried in Boston Stock 

41 Norwood Street, Boston 22, Mass. 

Tel. GEneva 6-0800 
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HOW 

HELPED TO BRING 
YOU A BETTER BOILER 


The conversion of pine to paper leaves a 
liquid residue called “black liquor” 
containing chemicals worth millions of dollars 
annually to the pulp and paper industry. 

For years the recovery of these chemicals 
involved a process that was laborious, 
inefficient and dangerous. 

To meet this problem Combustion 
Engineering-Superheater in the late 30’s 
developed the C-E Recovery Unit in 
which black liquor is burned in a furnace 
where it not only releases its valuable 
chemicals but in addition generates huge 
quantities of steam for power and 
process. So successful was this development 
that today C-E Recovery Units are used 
by leading paper companies in pulp 
producing areas throughout the world. 

This contribution to the paper industry is 
another example of Combustion’s diversified 
backlog of steam generating and fuel 
burning experience—covering more than 65 
years of designing and building boilers 
of all types and sizes for industrial and utility 
plants. The application of this extensive 
experience is reflected in the highly 
efficient performance and low operating 
cost so generally associated with boilers 
that bear the C-E nameplate. 

Combustion’s applied experience—focused 
on your needs—is freely available. 

A letter stating your problem will receive 
our immediate attention. B.404 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING- 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 

200 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
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sily erected for heights of 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 ft. 


ade of galvanized stee/ 
rods—no flat surfaces to 
catch wind or ice. 


V*! 


supports double welded. 
Sofe to climb—built to last. 


Get the antenna up in the air— 
and watch the big improvement 
in television reception! Blurred 
and weak images are corrected. 
Costly tubes don’t have to be run 



at full power to assure any re¬ 
ception at all! 

Trylon Antenna Masts bring 
big tower reliability in a small 
triangular shaped steel rod unit 
only 6 ' ' 2 " wide on each side and 
weighing only 20 lbs. for a com¬ 
plete 10-foot section. They can 
be installed quickly at modest 
cost, either on the ground or on 
a roof. Write for folder "M.” 


Practicolly any TV an« 
tenna can be mounted on 
the Trylon. 


WIND TURBINE CO. 

266 E. Market St. West Chester, Pa. 



Specialists in mast, lowers 
and line supports for 18 years. 
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against industrial projects, and a negotiated charge, 
currently amounting to about 42 per cent of the Insti¬ 
tute’s overhead, against government projects. 

The Committee is concerned by the possibility that 
the Institute may be approached to undertake mana¬ 
gerial responsibilities of government research projects 
away from the Cambridge area, and recommends that 
the Administration exercise extreme caution in con¬ 
sidering such proposals. 

The Committee reviewed the sponsorship of re¬ 
search projects in the Division and learned, with some 
concern, that 96 per cent of the work is sponsored by 
United States governmental agencies. In the opinion 
of the Committee, every effort should be made to en¬ 
courage industrial-sponsored projects so as to increase 
the proportion of private to Federal research in the 
Division. 

The Committee is impressed with the work of the 
Alumni Placement Bureau and reaflSrms the desirabil¬ 
ity of continuing the operation of this bureau, which 
seems to be unique among educational institutions. As 
an aid to the bureau’s effectiveness, the Commit¬ 
tee recommends that a sample analysis of alumni rec¬ 
ords be made to ascertain the accuracy of the present 
records and the best methods to be pursued in obtain¬ 
ing the most effective use of such records for the bene¬ 
fit of the Alumni. 

For Enduring Sustenance 

I N spite of the high quality of many packaged and 
nationally distributed foodstuffs, certain foods still 
leave a great deal to be desired in their retention, for 
the consumer, of the original nutritional, flavor, and 
appeal values. Present and potential processing meth¬ 
ods of the industry are as varied and as amenable to 
improved technology as has been true in the petro¬ 
leum industry, in which such great strides have been 
made. These topics opened the discussions of the Vis¬ 
iting Committee on the Department of Food Techno¬ 
logy® during its meeting at the Institute on February 
(Concluded on page 48) 

• Members of this Committee for 1949-1950 were; Raymond 
Stevens, ’17, chairman, Rudolf F. Haffenretfer, ’95, James Mc¬ 
Gowan, Jr., ’08, Philip K. Bates, ’24, Robert K. Phelan, ’30, 
Charles N. Frey, and F. N. Peters. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 
SINCE 1905 

IN THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 

37 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
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JL ^ in equipment engineering help industry in¬ 
crease production and lower costs. Here are new 
j developments, recent installations by Allis-Chalmers 
for the crushing, cement and mining industries — 
electric power — food processing. They illustrate 
the breadth of this company’s service to all industry. 
There are few products for American g(X)d living 
chat are not processed at some point with the aid of 
machinery built by Allis-Chalmers. 


ONE OF LARGEST EVER BUILT 

End shell of 100,000 sq ft condenser shown is one of two such c 
densers built by Allis-Chalmers for a midwest utility. Unusual c 
shape of condenser saves building construction cost by making it poss 
to keep the distance between basement floor and turbine to a minimi 



REMOTE CONTROL 
OPERATES HYDRO PLANT 

Allis-Chalmers d-c positioner equipment 
first used on ships is finding new uses. A 
liydro generating station in the west now 
needs only watchmen. It is completely 
operated by remote control. Telemetered 
indications at the master control panel 
three miles away keep operating personnel 
informed on conditions. 


NEW ALL METAL SIFTER 

This gj’ratory sifter is rebolting flour before it enters dough mixer. All 
metal construction makes sifters like this useful in the chemical, as well 
as the food industry. High temperature materials can be sifted, and clean¬ 
ing is simple — because the entire unit can be washed easily and safely. 

A-308J 

VC'rite for a free copy of the big illustrated 
Alhs-Chalmers Annual Review for 1949. 

Address Allis-Chalmers, 786 S. 70th St., 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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6, 1950. The Committee believes that the reasons for 
the establishment of the Department of Food Techno¬ 
logy at M.I.T. are as valid today as they were when 
the Department was organized in 1945, that organ¬ 
ized and centralized research and instruction in food 
technology should continue, and that the Department 
should now be established on a continuing basis com¬ 
parable with that of other departments. 

The Department was established, and has con¬ 
tinued, to operate principally from the financial sup¬ 
port from industry and foundation funds outside the 
Institute budget. In this respect it is unique among 
the Institute’s recognized departments. The extent to 
which this high degree of financial support can be con¬ 
tinued is not known, but it is reasonable to expect that 
at least a portion may be removed. The Committee’s 
recommendation would be unchanged even should 
no outside support be forthcoming. 

During its five years of operation, the Department 
has been seriously handicapped through the need to 
work in temporary quarters that have been crowded, 
hazardous, and, to say the least, unattractive. The 
splendid gift by the Campbell Soup Company in 
memory of John Thompson Dorrance, ’95, is expected 
to remedy this condition and to give support that will 
contribute both directly and indirectly to its improve¬ 


ment. The Committee beheves that the Department 
will be strengthened by close association with the De¬ 
partment of Biology in the same building when the 
John Thompson Dorrance Laboratory is completed. It 
believes, however, that if biologists or biochemists are 
added to the Institute staff, they should be associated 
with one of the science departments, rather than with 
the Department of Food Technology. 

Members of the Committee would be pleased to see 
an extension of the present increased emphasis on bio¬ 
chemical engineering, and suggest consideration of 
biochemical engineering as a third section of the De¬ 
partment with a status comparable with the present 
food technology and nutritional chemistry groups, f 
Such a section would be concerned with the biochem¬ 
ical engineering incidental to dealing with sensitive 
materials in the packing, baking, and biochemical in¬ 
dustries, generally. 

The Committee is most appreciative of the co-op¬ 
eration given it by the members of the Department 
and for the participation in the Committee’s delibera¬ 
tions by Karl T. Compton, chairman of the Corpora¬ 
tion, President Killian, and George R. Harrison, Dean 
of Science. The assistance given the Committee by 
Charles G. King, Scientific Director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc., whose knowledge and experience in 
the field were of particular value to the Committee, is 
also gratefully acknowle^ed as this report is sub¬ 
mitted for publication in Ine Review. 

t A course in biochemical engineering has been inaugurated 
this fall at M.I.T. 
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Economy pumping makes sound 

sense to engineers who know the dol¬ 
lars and cents value of trouble-free 
pumping service. To pump longer, at 
lower cost, with less maintenance, rely 
on Economy Pumps. ^ 




Centrifugal, axial, and mixed flow 
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Complete line includes pressure reducing valves; float and lever, 
valves, thermostatic valves, back pressure and 
relief valves and pump governors. / 
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^^CHARACTERISTICALLY” SUPERB! 

Compare the characteristics of the new HRO-50 and 
see why, once again, the HRO sets the standard of receiver 

performance! You’ll appreciate the convenience of the new 
HRO-50, too — the new edge-lighted, direct reading dial and 
the insulated, heavy-duty, built-in power supply. For 
thrilling performance, be sure to see and try the new HRO-50 
— the receiver of the year! 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS 

Freq. Range: 50-430 kc., 480 kc. — 35 me. 

Tube Complement: 6BA6, 1st r.f.; 6BA6, 2nd r.f.; 6BE6, mixer; 

6C4 h.f. oscillator; 6K7, 1st i.f.; 6K7, 2nd i.f.; 
6H6 det. & o.v.c.; 6H6, a.n.l.; 6SJ7, 1st audio; 
6SN7, phase splitter and S-meter amp.; 

6V6 (2) p.p. audio; 5V4G, rect.; 6J7, b.f.o.; 
OBZ, volt. reg. Accessories: Crystal Calibrator, 
6AQ5; NFM Adaptor, 6SK7, i.f. amp., 6H6, 
ratio det.; Select-o-ject, 12AT7 (2). 

Power Output: 8 watts undistorted, push-pull amplifier 
fidelity ± 1 db 50-15,000 cycles. 

Sensitivity: 1 microvolt or better at 6 db sig./noise. 
Selectivity: Variable from 15 kc. overall to about 400 
cycles at 40 db. 

Drift: Negligible after warm-up. 

Calibration: Direct frequency reading. 

Shipping Weight: 100 lbs. incl. spkr. and 4 coils. 

Dimensions: IdVi" deep x 19%" wide x lOVs* high. 

Price: $335.00 (less speaker). 

Accessories: 100/1000 kc. calibrator, $ 19.95; 

NFM adaptor $ 16.95; SOJ-2, $24.95. 
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DO YOU HAVE A PROBLEM 


WHICH WE 
CAN SOLVE... 

withOneofOorBroided 

or PJostic Cords? 


We manufacture 
hundreds of 
kinds of braided 
cotton cord in 
all colors and 
sizes up to one 
inch diameter — 
plus many kinds 
of plastic cords. 

Our solid braided cord is highly resistant to wear 
when running over pulleys or when subjected to abra¬ 
sion. It is easier to handle than twisted cord, because 
it is smooth, will not kink, and is easy to tie and untie. 
The ends will not unravel. 

In addition to the usual kinds of solid braided and 
hollow braided cotton cord, we make specialties, 
such as wire centre cord, waterproofed cord, special 
hard or soft cord, cord made of other fibres such as 
nylon, rayon, etc. and other items in this general field. 

• If YOU HAVE A PROBLEM WHICH MIGHT 
BE S04.VED BY SOMETHING IN OUR LINE 
. . . WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE 



((•g. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CORDAGE WORKS 

BOSTON, MASS. 



SIMPLEX-ANHYDROPRENE CABLES 

• Lightweight, small-diameter cables that promise low- 
cost, trouble-free service as undergrround primaries and 
secondaries, as transformer leads and pole line risers, 
in signal and control circuits, and when used for plant 
and shop and instrument wiring. 

Consist only of a coated copper conductor, Anhydrex 
Insulation, and a thin neoprene jacket. 

Anhydrex insulation assures high dielectric strength 
and exceptional stability in wet locations. The neoprene 
jacket provides protection against rough handling, oil, 
grease, corrosive chemicals, light, heat and flame. 

Get detailed information plus specification data by 
writing today for Bulletin 115. 

SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 16) 


by means of contacts at the top of the bus which con¬ 
nect with feeders attached to the stop signs. If the stops 
for such partial recharging are 3,000 feet apart, the 
time required to bring the wheel to its original speed 
of 3,000 revolutions per minute would be but 15 sec¬ 
onds, whereas half a minute is required if the stops are' 
6,000 feet apart. It can easily be seen that the recharg¬ 
ing times are short enough to enable the flywheel to 
operate at maximum energy by recharging en route, 
during the time the bus is stationary for taking on or 
letting off passengers. 

Auxiliary power requirements, such as those for il¬ 
lumination, opening the doors, and braking (the lat¬ 
ter two operated hydraulically) are satisfied in the ex¬ 
perimental model by a storage battery which is 
recharged simultaneously when the bus makes con¬ 
tact for recharging the flywheel. It would, of course, be 
possible to combine this stored-energy system with 
the established one of the trolley bus. In this case the 
flywheel would enable the vehicle to continue its run 
beyond the end points of the existing trolley lines, or 
to bridge gaps between trolley lines in cities at such 
points where overhead wires may not be advisable for 
one reason or another. 

Dynamic Equipment Policy 

A7ery few of the several hundred books published 

’ each year in the field of business administration or 
economics make a significant step forward. The busi¬ 
ness administration publishing field, in particular, is 
noted for its colorful rebottlings rather than for its gen¬ 
uinely new or superior products. One of the few signif¬ 
icant books to appear is Dynamic Equipment Policy 
by George W. Terborgh (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Gompany, Inc., 290 pages. $3.75. 1949). Dy¬ 
namic Equipment Policy is an important book not only 
because of its several very practical implications 
which may in time considerably affect the thinking of 
many engineers and executives, but because it devel¬ 
ops a new and perhaps better tool for the theoretical 
analysis of decisions concerning capital equipment 
selection. 

(Continued on page 52) 


LICENSING ARRANGEMENTS WANTED 

We wish lo acquire patent rights on electrical compo* 
nents, instruments, or accessories used in the following fields; 
RADIO, RADAR, OR TELEVISION. TELEPHONE, 

TaEGRAPH, TELETYPE, OR SOUND 
ON HLM. PUBLIC UTILITIES. AIRCRAFT. 

Our preference is for Items that hove limited rather than 
mass markets. We hove a particular Interest in switches and 
relays, also in telephone parts and oaessories. 

All raplimt to be held confidentiol. P/ease write to Box G 

Technology Review. SA-3 
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RESEARCH • ENGINEERING • TECHNICAL CCONDNICS • ADVANCED EQUIPNCNT 
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/\hP-l 

ELECTHDMAENET 


Lighter and mere compact than conven¬ 
tional electromagnets 
Interchangeable pole pieces 
Adjustable air gap 
Built-in instruments 
Several automatic controls 
The enclosed construction minimizes 
stray magnetic fields 
Yoke can be easily separated for set¬ 
ting up of experiments or changing 
pole pieces 


The ADL Electromagnet is a ready-to-use device suitable 
for virtually all experiments involving magnetism, in fields 
of research such as physics, bio-physics, chemistry and 
metallurgy. The ADL Electromagnet is manufactured by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and tvas developed in cooperation 
ivith Prof. Francis Bitter of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Full technical information is available on request. 


TYPICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Fle/d 


Air 

Strength 

Pole Face 

Gap 

35/000 gauss 

5^/4 In. dia. 

2 In. 

30/000 gauss 

5% in. dla. 

2 In. 

30,000 gauss 

1 in. dia. 

1 in. 

14/000 gauss 

11 in. dia. 

3 in. 


Power 


125 KW 
so KW 
15 KW 
18 KW 


ARTHLR D.LITTLE,IIMC. 

CAMBRIDGE. MA55ACHLI5ETTG 


MAGNETIC FIELDS 

FOR RESEARCH... 









■CO. 

GAS .. . LIQUID . . . SOLID (Dry Ice) 

THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kodzio Avonuo, Chicago 23, IllinoU 

U.S.A. 

28 Producing Plantt 
Mora than 50 Distributing Points 

CANADA 

Halifax to Vancouver 

OVERSEAS 

England. Cuba. Mexico. Venaziiola, 

Colombia. Trinidad. Brazil 




ONE OF MANY 
COMPLETE UNITS FOR 

m Ron, rwiNf s auiid iHoesTRUs 


A 6-flyer twister, wetting tank and side-delivery creel 
with automatic stop-motion. • Haskell-Dawes manu¬ 
factures a varied line of standard ropers, laying and 
cabling machines, twisters and formers that solve most 
twisting and similar problems. We also invite in¬ 
quiries regarding specially engineered and built 
equipment for specific problems. Our eighty 
years’ experience is at your service. Write 
' today to Dept. T-4 for technical bulletins. 


MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 

2231 E. Ontario Str.«t, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 50) 

Traditionally, we have come to think of the field of 
new equipment analysis and replacement studies as 
a matter of taking the “proper” attitude toward sunk 
costs and developing what are commonly known as 
opportunity costs. Various formulas have been devel¬ 
oped for analyzing equipment replacement situations, 
of which the respectable ones vary principally in 
the manner and the degree of nicety with which they 
consider interest rates, present values of future worth, 
and salvage value as a deduction from the cost of a 
proposed capital addition. Dynamic Equipment Pol¬ 
icy uses this thinking as a foundation, and develops a 
theory of machine use which springs from a funda¬ 
mentally different analysis of the nature of machinery 
choice and replacement. 

If machines cost nothing, the author argues, enlight¬ 
ened entrepreneurs would always use the most re¬ 
cent and most effective machine available. Because 
machines also involve a capital cost, the problem of 
the replacement analyst is to discover what machine 
or succession of machines will produce the lowest 
combination of capital cost and cost of using other 
than the most recent and best machine. This is mark¬ 
edly at variance with the concept of computing an¬ 
nual savings from the use of a new machine, for in¬ 
stance, for the author contends that there can be no 
genuine savings in the use of a new machine, only a 
reduction in costs. The author calls this the theory of 
top-down measurement, and it will at once be familiar 
to all readers as the difference between the thinking 
of the wife who “saves” $500 by buying a $3,000 
coat for $2,500 and the thinking of the husband who 
merely knows that the cost of $2,500 was less than the 
supposed $3,000 cost, but who, for the life of him, can¬ 
not see a saving of $500. The concept is worth while in 
that it keeps attention constantly focused upon the 
cost of using a method which is inferior to the best 
method. 

Since new machines will come along the next year 
or the year after, and since machines do wear out and 
cost more to maintain as they grow older, the prob¬ 
lem of the equipment analyst becomes one of project¬ 
ing the rate at which a proposed machine will develop 
operational inferiority. The author develops, largely 
by the exclusion process, the theory that inferiority in 
operation is likely to occur upon a straight-line basis, 
which, of course, can be expressed in terms of a gradi¬ 
ent. The use of a straight-line gradient assumption in 
projecting the future operational inferiority of ma¬ 
chine A as contrasted to the inferiority to be devel¬ 
oped by machine B permits the use of a short-cut 
formula for adding up capital costs and inferiority 
costs, which makes the use of this type of analysis no 
more cumbersome than other commonly used for¬ 
mulas in actual situations. 

There are several interesting things about this ap¬ 
proach which are of significance to both the practical 

(Continued on page 54) 
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"...the best darn 
building in New York” 


On the way to the dedication 
of the new Parke-Bernet 
Galleries a taxi-driver told 
William A. Delano, president 
of the Municipal Art Commis¬ 
sion: “That’s the best darn 
building in New York.” 

Said Mr. Delano: “If that be 
the judgment of a taxi-driver, I 
am sure it will make even 
stronger appeal to that de¬ 
creasing number of our citi¬ 
zens who do not drive taxis.”** 

The new Parke-Bernet Galler¬ 
ies Building, where world- 
famous collections of art reach 
the auction block, is proof that 
distinction in commercial 
building pays. It is outstand¬ 
ing in every detail — from the 
modern classical design of 
Architects Walker & Poor to 
the heating and mechanical 
equipment designed by Con¬ 
sulting Engineers Syska & 
Ilennessy. 

Heating of the 4-story, block- 

®As quoted in “Journal of the American 

Institute of Architects,*' January 1950. 



Parke-Bcmct Galleries Building, 76th St. and Madison Ave., New York. 
Owner; City Inve.sting Co. Architects: Walker & P<x)r. Consulting Engineers: 
Syska & Hennessy. Heating Contractor: Jarcho Bros., Inc. Architects for 
Interior; Eugene Schoen & Sons. 

long building is by low-pres¬ 
sure steam ... A Webster 
Moderator System of Steam 
Heating provides the tempera¬ 
tures desired automatically. 

Webster Supply Valves and 
Traps on radiators and convec¬ 
tors, Webster Drip Traps and 
Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters 
assure efficient heating. 

Find out why modern steam 


heating under Webster Moder¬ 
ator Control is first choice for 
heating today’s new buildings. 

Address Dept. TR-11 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 

Camden 5, N.J. Reprc.scntatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


WEBSTER^ 

rODERATO|l 

SYSTEM 

OF.^S«AM HEATIMG 

"Controlled^ l()^the^veather" 
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These Choppers convert low level DC 
into pulsating DC or AC, so that servo¬ 
mechanism error voltages and the out¬ 
put of thermocouples and strain gauges 
may be amplified by means of an AC 
rather than a DC amplifier. They are 
hermetically sealed, precision vibrators 
having special features which contrib¬ 
ute to long life and low noise level. 




c 




-ACHOP.P.ER 


A model for every use •— 60 and 400 cycles 
Single pole and double pole — Make-before- 
breok contacts — Contacts in air or in liquid 


Put that Second Pump to Work! 


RF.2 


A 2-PUMP RF-2 ROTO-TROL with a built-in al¬ 
ternator wiU operate each pump on alternate 
starting cycles and will operate both pumps 
if the demand requires. 

This Roto-Trol is furnished in a Cast Iron cabinet. 
It is float operated through stainless steel tape. 
Also available in from two to eight circuits for 
sequence control. 

DEPTH INDICATOR IS 
OPTIONAL — EXTRA 

Write for full Data 

Water Level Controls Division of 

Heal7='Riuiff Company 

711 HAMPDEN AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MEVN. 



THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 52) 


equipment user and to the theorist: First, is the use of 
a straight-line gradient of inferiority actually justified 
in many industrial and capital goods situations? The 
author suggests that one might shade the results of the 
study in cases where a radical change in the state of 
the art may be foreseen. There seems to be no inherent 
reason, however, why a curved rate of inferiority ac¬ 
cumulation might not be used, although this would 
make the analysis more cumbersome. Second, is it fair 
always to use the lowest available combination of 
capital costs and operating inferiority which may be 
projected for a given machine as the standard of com¬ 
parison, or should two machines be compared over 
equal service lives — or at least over lives of planned 
lengths? It is possible in an analysis of this type to 
compare costs on the basis of different service lives, 
which does not seem entirely fair. Third, is it proper to 
use a short-cut route which does not demonstrate the 
period in which the capital outlay will be returned? 
This is the financial consideration involved in machin¬ 
ery selection rather than the engineering one. Many 
equipment analysts prefer to use a year-by-year, 
cash-in-and-out-of-the-bank analysis principally be¬ 
cause it focuses attention upon the recovery of the 
capital outlay. 

The author supplies answers to all these questions 
but they will need more than blanket acceptance by 
practitioners of equipment selection and can certainly 
bear considerable scrutiny and statistical testing. 
Surely the blind use of the short-cut formula by an an¬ 
alyst not fully aware of its derivation and implications 
might be nothing short of disastrous. On the other 
hand, a study of operating inferiority accumulation 
in a firm’s equipment by a sufiBciently competent ana¬ 
lyst might be of invaluable assistance in a thoroughly 
practical situation, and might furnish evidence which 
could considerably and properly shape a firm’s entire 
policy on capital equipment replacement. 

There are many encouraging things about this 
study. Equipment analysis has been a relatively minor 
topic in most respectable business administration and 
economics curricula. This book opens a new ave¬ 
nue for further study and w'orth-while academic activ¬ 
ity. In the second place, modern national income eco¬ 
nomic theory is very concerned at this time with the 
causes and natures of capital outlay decisions. The 
book by Terborgh supplies a means by which to study, 
in even closer detail, the nature of tliose urges and 
forces which cause entrepreneurs to spend the money 
which makes the economic mare go. In the third 
place, it is the only capital outlay analysis to date 
which recognizes and stems from the continually 
changing state of industrial technology. An analysis 
which springs from projected operational inferiority 
uses as its base the ever-changing state of the art. Thus 
the book does indeed deserve the title Dynamic 
Equipment Policy. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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RUBBER DOES IT! 



Only rubber does that job so vitally necessary in countless 
applications—resists the damaging action of oils, gases, fluids, 
greases, continuous flexing, abrasion, extreme high and low 
temperatures, and many other problem conditions. Through¬ 
out industry, Acushnet precision-molded rubber parts and 
products of natural and synthetic rubber are performing their 


CxxMAJvrvii^ 

PROCESS COMPANY 
NEW BEDFORD. MASS- U. S. A. 


jobs with the greatest efiici- 
ency and economy. We’ll glad¬ 
ly suggest remedies for your 
troublesome applications. 


Address All Correspondence fo 774 Belleville Ave., New Bedford, Moss. 


SAVINGS FLOW FROM 

SYSTEM 

EVERYTHING for a COMPLETE PORTABLE PIPE SYSTEM 



DiLiveneo 

RCADY FOR INSTAUATION 


FACTORY PACKAGED 
PIPE-COUPLINGS 
FITTINGS-VALVES 
ACCESSORIES 

LIGHTWEIGHT, SAVES LABOR 
FAST, SIMPLE 


Immedialt InttallaHon 
by one unskilled man. 
2<A to 12’/, o. d. block 
or galvanized. Larger 
sizes con be furnished. 
Ready fo loy—without 
delay. 


SEND COUPON NOWI 

ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Berry & N. 13th St.Brooklyn II, N.Y. 
Pleoie send free booklet describe 
ing your Speed'Loy Pipe System 
ond services; 


NAME. 

FIRM NAME.. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. 


..STATE. I 


BJ.W 

TELE.METERING CABLE 

Patented 

Telemetering is the relatively new term describing the process of indicating at a remote or central location the change in any 
physical or electrical characteristic that is desired to be measured. The means of the communication of this information is 
usually electrical—by radio, by carrier frequencies, by coaxial cables, or by special twisted pair rabies. 

The exacting requirements of this application have made necessary the use of other insulations than the usual vinyl or syn¬ 
thetic rubber. Due to the very low level of the electrical signals transmitted, the insulation must have low capacitance and at¬ 
tenuation and high insulation resistance. Furthermore, these factors must be relatively stable over wide temperature ranges 
in order to obtain accurate readings. 

B.I.W. has designed a complete series of small diameter coa.xial rabies and miilti-rondurlor rabies which have proven 
successful in this application: 

B.I.W. Temp. Outside List Price 

Type Number Description Bating Diameter Per Foot 


SRIIT (SG)-22—#22 stranded, .300 volt teflon insulation, 
tinned copper shield with fibreglass braid covering, 

silicone treated in colors. 

SRHT (SN)-22—Similar with nylon braid in colors. 

SRHT (GV)-22-2—SHIELDED Twisted pair with glass braid 

cover . 

SRHT (NV)-22-2—SHIELDED Twisted pair with nylon 

braid cover. 

SRHT (CV)-22-2-2—Two shielded pairs covered with braid 

#506—Three conductor shielded, glass braid. 

#507—Four conductor shielded, glass braid. 

CoX-2FS-011-GL—Miniature 50 ohm coaxial, glass braid . . 
CoX-2FS-011-NL—Miniature 50 ohm coaxial, nylon braid . . 

CoX-2FS-22-CL—Small flexible 50 ohm coaxial. 

#495—Small 50 ohm of minimum attenuation. 

#634—Miniature low capacitance coaxial. 


200 C. 

.090" 

$.13 

125 

.090" 

.12 

200 

.150" 

.30 

125 

.150" 

.24 

200 

.290" 

.59 

200 

.150" 

.35 

200 

.165" 

.44 

200 

.075" 

.13 

125 

.075" 

.13 

200 

.120" 

.16 

200 

.190" 

.52 

200 

.100" 

.21 


BOSTON INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. BOSTON 25, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wondot TRANSMISSION BELT 


This 38'', 10>ply Condor Transmission Belt has worked continuously for 
22 years in the engine room of J. L. Prescott Company, Passaic, N. J. 
It is still going strong and loolu good for several more years before 
being retired. 

This example of Manhattan belt workmanship is one of many records 
set by Condor Transmission Belts. Pioneer developments in belt con* 
struction have come out of Passaic for more than 56 years . . • and new 
Manhattan developments continue to benefit industry. 

Only Raybeslos-Manhattan makes a complete range of transmission belts: 
duck, cord, endless, four selections of driving surfaces, oil*proof, non* 
spark, acid-proof. 



RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, iw. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


CAMBRIDGE 
electron-ray 
RESEARCH 
pH METER 



RANGE AND ACCURACY: Sensitivity .005 pH; read¬ 
ings reproducible to .01 pH; accuracy .02 pH. Range 0 
to 14 pH; 0 to 1200 m.v. ELECTRON-RAY NULL 
Indicator: Replacing the usual galvanometer,^ the 
electric eye provides quick and accurate null-point indi¬ 
cation without possible damage to a delicate galvanom¬ 
eter. NO BATTERY NUISANCE: All-electric; plugs 
into any 110-volt AC Outlet. ELECTRODE SYSTEM: 
Sturdy glass electrode of condenser type is supplied. 
Micro condenser or dipping type glass electrodes can 
also be furnished. COMPACT AND PORTABLE. 
Laboratory and Industrial Models also available. Send 
for bulletin No. 910 MA. 


LINDEMANN ELECTROMETER 

.1/. - ju- * tu" , 

W.ishi 314 This instrument is extensively 

used for the determination of 
radio-active emission. Has high 
sensitivity, good stability and 
does not require leveling. Send 
for descriptive literature. 

CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

PioDMr MtnnUetarw* of PrecUioB Imlminenli 

3707 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 



THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 54) 


Not tlie least of the virtues of this work is the way 
it is written. Although the study is necessarily a some¬ 
what precise and lengthy affair, the author makes the 
way pleasant for the reader by his rather pleasing and 
dramatic conception of equipment use and replace¬ 
ment as a ceaseless battle in which older machines 
struggle for their lives against advancing hordes of 
newer machines. “The depraved jungle warfare” of 
the equipment, in which one machine robs another of 
its function, ending always in eventual “removal of 
mechanical cadavers” from the plant, is certainly an 
interesting and worth-while study.—W.V.C. 


ALL EXPERIENCE IS 
OF CHANGE 

(Continued from page 25) 

velopment of spectacles has reached a higher state 
than that of hearing aids because of the fact that the 
science of optics is centuries old, whereas the elec¬ 
tronic advances necessary for hearing aids are 
relatively new. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
availability of aids for the senses follows the same pat¬ 
tern as the technical importance of the senses, as well 
as of the extent of knowledge of their fundamental 
mechanisms. Aids for vision have been used for cen¬ 
turies. Hearing aids are just now coming into wide¬ 
spread use. Smell aids exist only in primitive forms 
comparable to old-fashioned ear trumpets, and are 
used mainly in laboratory studies. Aids for the cuta¬ 
neous senses are unknown. 


Signals for Hearing 

Like vision, hearing is used not only to observe phe¬ 
nomena, but also to transmit ideas. In the former use, 
hearing is more dispensable than in the latter. Admit¬ 
tedly some instruments, as for example the Geiger 
counter, make use of an auditory signal received 
through earphones; but this arrangement is purely a 
matter of expediency as a visual signal may readily be 
substituted. The stethoscope is the badge of the phy¬ 
sician, but the stethoscope has been supplemented, 
and in some degree supplanted, by the electrocardio¬ 
graph, an objective instrument that does not utilize 
the sense of hearing. 

In the transmission of ideas, hearing has at most the 
advantage over vision only of speed. Anything that 
can be expressed in speech may be stated as well, or 
b ^er, in some recorded notation for reception 
through the visual sense. Although the scientific con¬ 
vention is a recognized factor in the expansion of 
technical knowledge, some modem scientists prefer 
to stay home from these meetings, or else when at¬ 
tending to confine themselves to social contacts in the 
corridors and cocktail lounges, and to learn the tech- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta .Ga. 


Hopedale, Massachusetts 


Spartanburg, S .C. 


Because cesi^ned and built by^men who have at 
their command the accumulated experience pf over 
half a century with automatic looms. 
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Science Reports to Mankind 


The twentieth century ... the 
century of science . . . has reached 
halfway into history. 


How shall we handle the good we have created . . . and the 
evil? How shall scientist, humanist, artist and man of affairs 
approach the next fifty years, to make them good years ? 

At the Mid-Century Convocation, held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1949, this problem was evaluated. 

Thirty-six men, distinguished in the arts, sciences, education 
and government, traveled from many parts of the world to 
address this Convocation. Their approach to "The Social Impli¬ 
cations of Scientific Progress" was authoritative and often 
dramatic. 

Now this new book presents 
their opinions to inform and 
challenge you. But Mid-Cen¬ 
tury contains more than the 
speeches that stirred the fortu¬ 
nate audience and the press. 

Footnotes, introductory and ap¬ 
pended material have been 
added. Most of the speakers 
have edited and extended their 
remarks. The thirty-six speeches 
now form the core of an in¬ 
teresting, instruaive volume 
that is urgently important today. 




Byi 

M. Barker 

Frederic Lllge 

Laird Bell 

Sir Richard Livlnitslone 

Richard N. BUaell, Jr. 

Jacqnea Maritaln 

J* Seelye Bixler 

Sir Kamaswami Mndallar 

Percj W. Bridgman 

Frank W. Notesteln 

J«hn E. Burchard 

Peter H. Odeg;ard 

Vannevar Buth 

Fairfield Osborn 

Erwin D. Canhain 

Audrey A. Potter 

Winaton S. Charehlll 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 

Karl T. Compton 

Philip J. Rulon 

Carloa Contreraa 

John D. Russell 

Lee A. DuBridfe 

Robert P. Russell 

Ralph E. Flandcra 

Pierre Ryckmans 

Clinton S. Golden 

Walter T. Stace 

Lord Halley 

Harold E. Staasen 

Sidney Hook 

Charles A. Thomas 

Bryn J. Hovde 

Sir Henry Tiaard 

James R. Killian, Jr. 

Merle A. Tnve 


ELY BURCHARD T>ean of 
HumantMt, m < 7.50 


At your bookstore or from Wiley 


Co-publlshed by 

THE TECHNOLOGY PRESS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL EXPERIENCE IS 
OF CHANGE 
(Concluded from jxige 56) 

nical content of the meetings by reading the scientific 
papers later as they are published. 

One aspect of current scientific activity where hear¬ 
ing is indispensable, by reason of its value as a 
medium for quick transfer of ideas, is in the group 
thinking that has become such an important element 
in modern technical progress. The rapid-fire tempo of 
today’s seminar or research committee meeting de¬ 
mands a quick interchange of thought that can be ac¬ 
complished only through spoken communication. 
However, hearing just capable of comprehending 
speech, and if necessary enabled to do so by means of 
a powerful electronic hearing aid, is adequate for the 
research conference. 

It now remains to discuss the so-called chemical 
senses (including smell, taste, and flavor), as well as 
the skin or cutaneous senses. But an examination of 
these, together with a discussion of some general con¬ 
siderations pertinent to the broad subject of the hu¬ 
man senses, must await the second section of this 
article which will be published in the December issue 
of The Review. 

Footnote References 

1 Carlson, Anton J. and Johnson, Victor, Machinery of 
the Body (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 3d edi¬ 
tion, 1948), $4.50. 

* Moncrieff, R. W., Chemical Senses, page 55 (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946), $4.50. 

* From the technical standpoint. However, in the arts 
the human senses stand in similar ranking. Fainting and 
sculpture, experienced visually, are considered by some to 
occupy the pinnacle of the arts. Music, an auditory experi¬ 
ence, perhaps falls median. The arts of the gourmet and 
the perfumer, appealing to chemical senses, are relatively 
primitive and are held in limited esteem. The cutaneous 
senses in general have no aesthetic standing whatsoever. 
But these relationships are indeterminate and are open to 
debate. In any event, they lie entirely outside the an¬ 
nounced province of this article. 

* Woodbury, David O., “Giant Follows Giant,” The 
Technology Review, 52:96 (December, 1949). 

® “Seeing Molecules,” The Technology Review, 52:202 
(February, 1950). 

® Hartridge, H., “Rec'ent Advances in Color Vision,” 
Science, 108:395-404 (October 15, 1948). 

^ The human ear, in contrast, has a range roughly 10 
times as great. An arresting conjecture in this regard is 
that if the eye had as broad a frequency range as the ear, 
certain of the radio waves that fill the ether today would 
be visible. 

® Induction is an increase in sensitivity of the retina of 
the eye to one color, resulting from previous but recent 
exposure to the complement of that color. 

® Stevens, Stanley S. and Davis, Hallowell, Hearing: 
Its Psychology and Physiology (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1938), $4.50. 
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history and government, or philosophy and the arts, or 
economics and social science. There wall be a multi¬ 
plicity of such sequences available in each of the three 
fields. The theory of this part of the recommendation 
is that the student will follow some one discipline, not 
that of his major specialization, with sufficient inten¬ 
sity to understand how specialists in that discipline 
work. It is thus hoped that the new humanities pro¬ 
gram will provide not only breadth but also depth. 

Sponsored Research 

The problems of sponsored research in engineering 
and scientific institutions were thoroughly explored by 
the Committee on Educational Survey. M.I.T. has 
carried on a certain amount of supported research, 
both government and industrial, for many years. Its 
experience in this field is considered an important fac¬ 
tor among those which in 1940 placed the Institute in 
a position possibly unique among all American uni¬ 
versities to undertake the responsibilities imposed by 
World War II. Such research activities were expected 
to decrease, but at the end of the war in 1945 there 
was no great slackening in the pace of such opera¬ 
tions at the Institute. 

In considering sponsored research the committee 
asks several searching questions: 

{Continued on page 62) 
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I wanted personal freedom, and payment 

in direct proportion to my efforts 


Back in the days when I was deciding on a career, 
I was determined to choose one that would give me 
great personal freedom, plus advancement and pay 
in direct proportion to my efforts. 

Of all the possibilities I studied, only one career — 
life insurance — seemed to promise these particular 
rewards. I next investigated several companies, and 
selected New England Mutual — for a number of 
reasons. I had been impressed with its magazine 
advertising*. My college roommate had joined this 
company earlier and had established a fine record. 
And I liked the type of men I met in the New 
England’s offices here in Kansas. 

I’m glad I made the choice I did. For now, I 
honestly feel that every minute of every day of the 
rest of my business career is mine to do with as I 
please, I am paid in direct proportion to my efforts. 
There is no waiting for advancement through “chan¬ 
nels.” But, even more important, life insurance is 
more than a mere job. It is a source of ever-increasing 
satisfaction for me to provide my clientele with a 
safe investment which becomes so vitally important 
to them in times of distress or tragedy. 

Recent graduates of out Home Office training course, 
although new to the life insurance business, earn average 
first-year commissions of $ 4200 —which, with renewal com¬ 
missions added, brings the total yearly income average to 
$ 6500 . From here, incomes rise in direct proportion to each 
individual’s ability and industry. 

If you’d like information about a career that gives you a 
business of your own, with no slow climb up a seniority 
ladder and no ceiling on earnings, write Mr. H. C. Chaney, 
Director of Agencies, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17 , Mass. 
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Is all this work genuinely creative? Can it be justified 
on the ground that it strengthens the educational pro¬ 
gram? Is there the danger that the energy and interests 
of talented members of the staff are being diverted from 
education to income-producing work? Is it safe to rely on 
this source of income, to become accustomed to a standard 
of support that would be impossible to maintain in the 
event of a sudden cutback? 

The serious implications of this situation are apparent. 
Under the pressure of an expanding program, both our 
physical plant and our staff have been augmented steadily. 
In the interest of sound planning it would seem that some 
reasonable balance should be achieved between commit¬ 
ments to sponsored research and to the fulfillment of our 
normal obligations as an academic institution. Clearly if 
M.I.T. is to retain its independence and to operate at 
optimiun effectiveness our unity of plan and objectives 
must extend to this large new area of operations and must 
affect the selection and management of sponsored proj¬ 
ects. . . . 

The interdependence of industry, government and the 
universities with relation to research was made abundantly 
clear during the war. We must learn now how to incor¬ 
porate research sponsored by a variety of external agencies 
into our plan in such a manner as to strengthen and sustain 
the educational program, without placing in jeopardy the 
freedom of thought and liberty of action that lend to 
academic life its very special flavor. 

Sponsored research has obvious benefits. It permits 
the Institute staff to make contributions to their soci¬ 
ety; it provides the use of a large number of instru¬ 
ments, machine tools, and expendible materials by 
both staff and students; it has led to the postwar evo¬ 
lution of, as stated in the report: 

large engineering laboratories, such as the Servomecha¬ 
nisms Laboratory, the Instrumentation Laboratory, and 
various others, that offer unusual opportunities to graduate 
students to become familiar with the actual processes and 
practical problems of engineering, while carrying on their 
other more academic studies. 

It has provided very large facilities, supersonic wind 
tunnels, computers, synchrotrons. It has enhanced the 
educational program through the close interweaving of 
sponsored research and graduate study. But it has also 
brought about enormous new management responsibili¬ 
ties. The very magnitude of many projects makes it neces¬ 
sary for some of our ablest colleagues to devote their 
attention largely to administrative rather than technical 
problems. 


GEORGE W. McCREERY CO. 

Building Construction 

126 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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The report cites, in addition, two special problems 
that arise in the administration of very large research 
projects. The first concerns investment in money and 
space for exploring new fields in which the need for 
the facilities may later be diminished by comparable 
research by industry. The second is the responsibility 
for the most effective use in the broadest sense for 
large-scale research projects which are not an end in 
themselves, but rather a means to research. The com¬ 
mittee’s report finds: 

There must be the same passionate desire to use these 
new machines as there was to devise them. We believe 
tliat it is a responsibility of those in charge of these proj¬ 
ects to see that the possibilities of use are exploited as fully 
as are those of design and construction. 

The report also warns that the predominance of ap¬ 
plied engineering projects of large size may unduly 
divert attention from fundamental scientific inquiry. 

The committee recommends that the Faculty and 
Administration, in the formulation and discharge of 
their responsibility for sponsored research policy, be 
guided by the following objectives: (1) Increased em¬ 
phasis on maintaining such a balance between spon¬ 
sored research and other activities that adjustment to 
change can be accomplished readily; (2) An expanded 
effort toward support of fundamental scientific in¬ 
quiry; (3) A broadening of the base of sponsored 
projects supported by increased industrial participa¬ 
tion; (4) Avoidance in the future, as in the past, of un¬ 
dertaking sponsored research primarily for the pur¬ 
poses of financial gain or of securing supplementary 
salaries for staff members. 

The Committee on Educational Survey was estab¬ 
lished by Faculty action in 1946, and in January, 1947, 
the Faculty elected the following members: Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus Warren K. Lewis, ’05, of the Department 
of Chemical Engineering, Chairman; Professor John 
R. Loofburow of the Department of Biology, Secre¬ 
tary; Professor Ronald H. Robnett of the Department 
of Business and Engineering Administration; Profes¬ 
sor C. Ricliard Soderberg, ’20, of the Department of 
.Meehanical Engineering; and Professor Julius A. 
Stratton, ’23, of the Department of Physics and Pro- 
\ost of M.I.T. The committee was assisted through¬ 
out its two-year investigations and deliberations by 
two auxiliary committees of which Professor William 
R. Maclaurin of the Department of Economics and 
Social Science was chairman of the Committee on Staff 
Environment, and Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, Dean of 
Engineering, was chairman of the Committee on Gen¬ 
eral Education. 


William H. Cobum, ’ll William F. Dean, ’17 
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MEN WITH A MISSION 

(Continued from page 21) 

it is to minister to the mind and spirit. Someone has 
said that “education is learning to hang up your own 
towel.” It is also learning to hang up your roommate’s 
towel. 

I hope for you that you will accept your share of 
community responsibilities, that you will participate 
successfully in extracurricular activities, and that you 
will do both of these, not for purely competitive and 
selfish reasons, but because you come to have a love 
for your college and a loyalty that will make working 
for her something more than a duty. 

The experience of living with a highly selected 
group of people having similar objectives and capaci¬ 
ties, but difiFering points of view and backgrounds, can 
be in itself a formative educational experience. Your 
outlook and point of view can be tested and matured 
by the interchange and clash that come from bull ses¬ 
sions and all your living contacts. I hope that you will 
participate in much of this searching and tolerant kind 
of talk that comes in the late hours when the mind 
runs free. P. is certain that you will, if you don’t insist 
on going through college with a set of ready-made 
ideas and an unwillingness to try out new ones. All of 
this means that you must center your interest in the 
college community. 

In the selection of courses, seek counsel but follow 
your own bent, where you have an election. You have 
your whole freshman year to decide in which direc¬ 
tion you wish to go. Don’t jump to conclusions about 
your teachers. It frequently happens that the courses 
you like least in college turn out to be the ones you 
cherish most, or find most useful, when you are out of 
college. 

I would hope that you can concentrate sufficiently 
so that you have the satisfaction of gaining some mas¬ 
tery of a field. Above all, seek understanding. What 
someone has called the “court plaster or sheep-dip” 
method of college training is the curse of too many col¬ 
leges. I would also hope that you will gain breadth 
along with acquiring depth. Some of this breadth will 
come from the courses you take and the teachers you 
come to know well. Most of it you must acquire your¬ 
self, out of an unremitting curiosity, by reading on 
your own, both books and people. I hope some of your 
teachers will have the genius to set your mind on fire, 
to open wholly new vistas and to communicate to you 
(Concluded on page 66) 
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MEN WITH A MISSION 

(Concluded from page 64) 

deeply moving enthusiasms. I hope you have those in¬ 
tellectual experiences where some new concept or aes¬ 
thetic experience or some powerful emotion throws 
you into a state of excitement or disturbs you so deeply 
that you are compelled to talk about it or share the 
enthusiasm with others. I hope that you will let your¬ 
self go when you are kindled by some new enthusi¬ 
asm. We are too much beset in our times by fears and 
repressions. We need, as a people and as individu¬ 
als, more capacity for enthusiasm, more receptivity to 
inspiration, more vehement advocacy of ideals. 

One practical note. I have observed that stu¬ 
dents who get into academic difiBculties usually do so 
because they do not plan their time, and they let work 
pile up. I hope that you will budget your time (this is 
the one way to balance curricular and extracurricular 
activities), and that you will keep up with your as¬ 
signments, day by day. I hope, further, that you will 
have ample opportunities to participate in the pag¬ 
eantry and group activities of college life. The athletic 
games, the social activities, the sings are an essential 
part of college and can provide at times an uncom¬ 
parable lift and a sense of belonging. 

In summary, I suppose that I have been trying to 
say that I hope you will realize yourself fully while in 
college, and that in doing so you will develop a sense 
of values, a recognition of what is beautiful, true, and 
good, in people, in books, in materials, in politics, in 
life. “No lesson is so important to learn,” said Aristotle, 
“and no habit is so important to acquire, as a right 
judgment and a delight in fine characters and noble 
actions.” 

With these aptitudes and objectives yoiu: career 
here can be one of happiness and achievement, and 
you will become a part of the great family of students, 
teachers, and staff who love and cherish M.I.T. 
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Deliveries of these new matched sets are from 
stoek! Be sure to write for full details! 


TAGLIABUE INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 

702 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 


>SiH4se/S8/ 


tor topflight testing . 


too... 


SET 


Experts in every field liave loii" 
known the value of hein" ahlc 
to ehoose just the right tool for the 
speeifie task at hand. Witli tlie 
introduction of the new Master Sets of 
A.S.T.M. Certified Extreme Precision 
Thermometers, TAGliahuc extends this 
sound prineijde to the field of exacting 
temperature measurement. 


Now, from a matched set of nine tliermometcrs, 
you can select the one best suited to 
whatever test you may he running. All 
thermometers conform to A.S.T.M. standards of 
accuracy, and each is provided with its own 
calibration certificate to compensate 
for individual scale characteristics. 

Packed in protective plush-lined case. 


V 

...CHOOSE 
FROM A 
MATCHED 


TAG A.S.T.M. CERTIFIED TESTING SET 


Consists of nine motcfied 
thermometers reading from —36 to 
-1-760*F. or from —38 to 
-)-405^C. Ranges overlap. Each 
thermometer supplied with 
individual calibration certificate 
for total immersion. 
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Alumni AM) Officers m the News 


Incredsed Responsibility 

The election of John C. DiehlTO as 
president of the American Meter Com¬ 
pany was announced in September. 

William R. Glidden’12 was elected a 
vice-president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers for a two-year term at the 
Society’s annual meeting held in New 
York in January, 1950. 

Hamilton MERRrLL’12 became presi¬ 
dent of Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 
Inc., in July. 

EnwAim P. Wabner’17 was re-elected 
for a three-year term as president of the 
Council of tne International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

CiiAnuES Mackinnon’21 was named a 
member of tbe board of directors for the 
Plymouth Cordage Company at a meeting 
of the board held on September 14. 

Bernard E. Proctor’23 is the 1950- 
1951 chairman of the division of Agricul¬ 
tural and Food Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Robert C. Sphague’23 has been elected 
resident and chairman of the board of 
irectors of the Radio-Television Manu¬ 
facturers Association. 

The election of Edward E. Chute’29 
as a vice-president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank was announced in July. 

William W. Garth, Jr. ,’36 has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the Bos¬ 
ton Museum of Science. 

One life member, a special term mem¬ 
ber, and three alumni term members were 
elected as of July 1 to serve on the M.I.T. 
Corporation, according to an announce¬ 
ment by President Killian. Tbe five elected 
are: Horace S. Ford, life member; John 
M. Hancock, special term member to 
June 30, 1955; C. Adrian Sawyer, Jh.,’02, 
Pierre F. Lavedan’20, and Charles A. 
Thomas’24, alumni term members. 

Periodical Appearance 

“Clues to an Understanding of tlie Far 
East’’ were set forth by Gerard Swope’95 
in the October 1, 1950, issue of the New 
York Times Magazine. 

Rufus E. Zimmerman’11 is the autlior 
of an article entitled, “Some Technological 
and Economic Problems of the Steel In¬ 
dustry” published in The Mines Magazine 
of July, 1950. 

The October, 1950, issue of The Ameri¬ 
can Mercury includes an article by James 
A. Tobey’15 which tells of “The Modern 
Concept of Leprosy.” 

Martin J. Buerger’24 has written 
“Generalized Microscopy and the Two- 
Wave-Length Microscope,” an article that 


appears in tlie September, 1950, issue of 
the Journal of Applied Physics, Volume 
21 . 

“Vitamins by the Ton,” written by 
Paul J. Gardinal’24, was published in 
the September, 1950, issue of The Science 
Counselor. 

An optimistic note Is struck by Charixs 
A. Thomas’24 who discusses opportunities 
for new power sources and takes the posi¬ 
tive view on a controversial pair of articles 
entitled, “What Are the Prospects for In¬ 
dustrial Nuclear Power?” appearing in the 
August, 1950, issue of Nucleonics. 

Robert W. Cloud’37 and Sanborn F. 
Philip’49 are the coauthors of “Vacuum 
Tests of Rubber, Lead, and Teflon Gaskets 
and Vinyl Acetate Joints” published in the 
August, 1950, issue of The Review of Sci¬ 
entific Instruments. 

“X-Ray DiEraction by Elastically De¬ 
formed Crystals” is the title of an article 
by James E. White’49 which appears in 
the September, 1950, issue of the Journal 
of Applied Physics. 

George R. Harrison, staff, is the author 
of “The Ghallenge of the Ruled Grating” 
an article publi.shed in the September, 
1950, issue of Physics Today. 

The October, 1950, issue of Electrical 
Engineering contains a pager by John C. 
Slater, staff, entitled, “Structure and 
Polarization of Atoms and Molecules.” 


Honors and Atvards 

Paul W. Litchfield’96, chairman of 
the board of the Goodyear Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company, was honored in Akron, 
Ohio, on July 15 upon completion of 50 
years of service with the Goodyear Gom- 
pany. 

Edward L. Moreland’07 was awarded 
the degree of doctor of engineering, hon¬ 
oris cause, at the commencement exer¬ 
cises of the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, Md., on June 13. 

The Dexter Brackett Medal of the New 
England Waterworks Association was 
awarded on September 20 for “the most 
meritorious paper in 1949,” to Marshall 
S. Wellington’16 and Samuel Jacob- 
,son'31. 

James H. Doolittle’24 won the Har¬ 
mon International Aviation Award for the 
world’s outstanding aviator “in recognition 
of his great leadership and airmanship 
during tne period 194(h-1950. By his out¬ 
standing personal leadership, skill, and 
courage he is symbolic of all who flew 
in the allied cause during World War II.” 

Lawrence B. Anderson’30 was one of 
the recipients of the Outstanding Achieve¬ 
ment Medals awarded by the University 
of Minnesota on October 5. 


In the Bookstalls 

A second edition of Elements of Prac¬ 
tical Aerodynamics was published in 
March, 1950, by John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. The author is Bradley Jones’10. 

Gordon B. Wilkes’11 wrote Heat In¬ 
sulation which was published in August, 
1950, by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

Mid-Century: The Social Implications 
of Scientific Progress, edited by John E. 
Burchard’23, was copublished by The 
Technology Press anil John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., in September, 1950. This book 
is a complete record of the M.I.T. Con¬ 
vocation of March 31-April 2, 1949, 
during which President Killian was in¬ 
augurated. 

“Heterocyclic Compounds,” Volume I: 
Three-, Four-, Five, and Six-Membered 
Monocyclic Compounds Containing One 
O, N, and S Atom, has been edited by 
Robert C. Elderfield’30 and published 
in April, 1950, by John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. 

William Shockley’ 36 is the author of 
Electrons and Holes in Semiconductors 
with Applications to Transistor Electronics 
which was published by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1950. Dr. Shockley has 
also written an article for the October, 
1950, issue of Physics Today entitled, 
“Holes and Electrons,” which presents in 
a simplified form a portion of the above 
mentioned book. 

Arthur J. C. Wilson’38 has written 
X-Ray Optics; The Diffraction of X-Rays 
by Finite and Imperfect Crystals. First 
publication (Great Britain) 1949, by John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

Glaude E. Shannon’40 and Warren 
Weaver are coauthors of The Mathe¬ 
matical Theory of Communication, pub¬ 
lished by the University of Illinois Press. 
1949. 

Economic Fluctuations in the United 
States, 1921-1941, number 11 in the series 
of “Gowles Commission Monographs,” 
was written by Lawrence R. Klein, 
10-44, and published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Ine., in July, 1950. 

Norbert Wiener, staff, has written a 
new book entitled. The Human Use of 
Human Beings, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1950. 

Radio Engineering Handbook, revised 
fourth edition, lists several Alumni on its 
contents page. Chapter 1: “Basis of Radio 
Communications,” Beverly Dudley’35; 
Chapter 12: “Radio-wave Propagation,” 
Dale Pollack’36; Chapter 15: “Wave 
Guides and Cavity Resonators,” Theo¬ 
dore Moreno’49; Chapter 19: “Tele¬ 
vision,” Donald G. Fink 33; Ghapter 21: 
“Radio Aids to Aviation,” the late Harry 
Diamond’22. This is a McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., publication. 1950. 
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With the A.C.S. 

The following Alumni and members of 
the Faculty attended an M.I.T. luncheon 
at the Palmer House on September 5 ar¬ 
ranged in connection with the 118th na¬ 
tional meeting of the American Chemical 
Society held in Chicago from September 
3 through September 8: SA^^UEL C. Lind 
’02, Robert E. Wilson’16, Lawrence H. 
Flett’18, Alan G. Richabds’19, Lauren 
B. Hitchcock’20, Merrill A. Youtz’21, 
Charles G. Moore’22, Conrad E. 
Ronnebehg’22, Paul J. Culhane’23, 
Charles E. Herhstrom’24, Avery A. 
Morton’24, Reginald L. Wakeman’26, 
George W. Rigby’28, Jacob G. Mark’29, 
David Rubinstein’29, Egi V. Fasce’30, 
Paul T. Jones’30, Charles E. Starr, Jr., 
’31, John B. Calkin’32, Lester Glick- 
man’32, George E. MimRAY’32. Edward 
N. Rosenquist’32, Lester N. Stanley 
’32, Calvin H. Mohr’33, Sumner B. 
Sweetser’34, Thonet C. Daui>hine’35, 
Dudley A. Wii.liams’35, Albert J. 
Ki.emka’36, William S. Emerson’37, 
William H. IIealey’37, Benton H. Wil- 
coxon’37, John F. Mahoney’38, Elmar 
V. Piel’38, Collin H. Alexander’39, Eli 
M. Dannenberg’39, John L. Ohlson’39, 
Ralph F. Phillips’39, Harold L. Smith, 
Jr. ,’39, Maynard E. SMmi’39, Jennings 
Braun’40, William M. Hearon’40, Con¬ 
rad ScHUERCH, Jr.,’40, Shen Pai Hua’41, 
William D. Potteh’41, William A. 
Bolhofer’42, Edward M. Redding’42, 
Jacquard H. Rothschild’42, Hugh E. 
Ramsden’43, Lamar Field’44, Herbert 

G. Graetz’44, Mahlon P. Ethehedge’45, 
Allen M. Goldstein’47, Robert E. 
Chandler’48, Richard W. Eddy’48, C. 
Peter Johnson, Jr.,’48, W. Burton 
Lesvis’48, James II. Pannell’48, Philip 

H. Towle’48, George A. Agoston’49, 
Richard A. Cotton’49, Ralph P. Gates 
’49, Maurice A. Lynch, Jr.,’49, John H. 
Pomeroy’49, I.loyd H. Shaffer’49, 
Morris I. Cohn’50, Hugh L. Dryden, Jr., 
’50, Stuart W. Fenton’50, Arthur C. 
Cope, staff, Lawrence J. Heidt, staff, 
Hellmut P. Penner, staff, George 
Scatchard, staff, and John C. Sheehan, 
staff. 


On the Platform 

The Right Honorable Clarence D. 
Howe’07 was one of the featured speakers 
during the 22d annual meeting of the Bos¬ 
ton Conference on Distribution held at the 
Hotel Statler on October 16 and 17. The 
Conference is sponsored by the Retail 
Trade Board, Boston Chamlier of Com¬ 
merce, in co-operation with leading 
university business schools and trade asso¬ 
ciations in the United States and Canada. 

The source of America’s future oil sup¬ 
ply was discussed by Robert E. Wilson 
’16 at the Colby College Business Manage¬ 
ment Institute on October 6. 

Walter G. Whitman’17 spoke at a 
meeting of the Boston section of the 
American Institution of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers on October 2. Professor 
Whitman’s topic was “Liquid Fuel Sup¬ 
plies.’’ 


The 1950 Harrison Howe lecture will be 
given by Robert B. Wc)ODWard’36 on 
November 20. Dr. Woodward will ^eak 
of “Recent Advances in Ghemistry of Na¬ 
tural Products.” The lectures are spon¬ 
sored by the Harrison Howe Lecture 
Committee of the Rochester section, 
American Chemical Society. 

Norris F. Dow’39 delivered a technical 
paper describing “Tests on Thin-Walled 
Cylinders under Complex Loading Condi¬ 
tions” at the Third Symposium on Plas¬ 
ticity sponsored by the graduate division 
of applied mathematics of Brown Uni- 
v'ersity held on September 8 and 9 in 
Providence, R.I. 

William G. Tuller’42 presented a 
paper at the fall general meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
held in Oklahoma City, Okla., October 23 
through October 27. Dr. Toiler’s paper, 
presented on October 26, is entitled, “In¬ 
formation Theory Applied to System De- 
sign.” 

John W. M. Bunker, staff, supervisor 
of atomic civil defense in Massaenusetts, 
spoke at a meeting of the Boston section, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
on October 10. Dean Bunker discussed 
“Atomic Hazards and Civilian Counter 
Measures.” 


Obituary 

Henry A. Meaes’85, in July, 1949. 

SroNEY A. Pahsons’85, September 27. 
James G. Lancdon’86, June 15. 

William C. Smith’86, May 25. 

Merton G. WooDBunY’87, in October, 
1949. 

William B. Poland’90, June 26.“ 
Alfred W. Bell’91, March 1. 

Ernest A. Hersam’91, June 24.“ 

Charles A. Beal’92, July 18.“ 

George H. Ingraham’92, June 29.“ 
Herbert N. Dawes’93, August 14.“ 
Heiichiro M.aki’93, July 15, 1945. 
Henry W. Nichols’93, June 11.“ 
Walter E. Noble’93, September 11. 
Richard G. Dukes’94, August 12.“ 

Harry P. Ha.stings’ 94, August 25.“ 
William S. Hulse’ 94, July 14. 

William H. Lambirth’95, August 10. 
Alvah W. Stowell’95, July 2, 1949. 
Charles F. Wray’95, May 8. 

Edward P. Gould’96, January 1, 1938. 
John S. Row's ’96, November 3, 1947. 
Waldemar L. Sjostrom’96, December 9, 
1948. 

Arthur F. Woodsum’96, July 9.“ 

Daniel P. Abercromble’ 97, July 12.“ 
Ev'elyn E. Morse’ 97, March 22. 
William S. Rhodes’ 97, August 13.“ 

Mrs. Alphonse Boursaud’98, July 31.* 
Simon Fleisher’OS, June 5.“ 

William C. Fowtses, Jr.,’ 98, July 5.“ 
James E. Hazeltine’98, June 26.“ 

Henry P. Richmon'd’98, May 23.“ 
Arthur H. Brown’99, June 6. 
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DAvm E. Gray’99, June 14. 

Hugh H. Hanna’OO, in August, 1950.” 
Harry C. Messinger’02, August 2.“ 
Harry B. Pond’ 02, May 22.* 

Robert M. Straub’02, July 3. 

George P. CARKncHAEL’03, July 20. 
WmuAM M. Clark’03, August 20. 
FREDEmcK W. G.arber’OS, August 7. 
Alfred E. Lang’03, July 6. 

HmAM F. Peaslee’03, June 14.“ 

Frank D. R.athbun’03, in October, 
1949.“ 

George A. Barnaby’04, May 10. 

Harold K. Lowry’04, May 31. 

Fred W. Guibord’05, September 9. 
William Tofts’05, August 11.“ 

Edward Chandler’06, May 30. 

Chester C. Rausch’06, May 21. 

Melinda A. Rhodehouse’06, July 13. 

E. Dexter Boles’07, August 21.“ 

J. Samuel Coupal’ 07, June 4.“ 

Alfred J. Krafft’07, February 17.“ 
Morris A. Stewart’07, July 31.“ 
Clifford L. Wade’08, June 23. 

Delos G. Haynes’09, September 22. 
Walter S. Laird’09, May 15.“ 

George L. Lawtience, Jr.,’09, August 8.“ 
Harold S. Arnold’IO, August 7.“ 
Arthur R. Dunbar’10, February 17, 1948. 
George W. McRae’10, July 16.“ 

Francis G. Cooke’11, April 6.“ 

Chester T. Morey’11, August 28.“ 
William V. Kemp’13, March 17, 1948.“ 
Albert H. Anderson’15, in May, 1950.“ 
Dean C. Dunninc’15, date unknown. 
Guy H. Ramsdell’15, June 12. 

Walter G. FAnR’17, April 10.“ 

Virgil W. Jorgensen’18, May 21. 

Yanao Takagi’19, August 10, 1945. 
Adelard j. Fortin’20, May 2.“ 

Fred E. Kowarsky’21, August l.“ 
Michael V. Sacharoff’21, January 30, 
1949.“ 

F. Lorenz Gemmer’24, September 2. 
Lauriston E. Cl.ark’ 25, in July, 1950. 
Robert E. Price’ 25, in 1944. 

Harold R. Wells’26, August 3. 

A. Oakleigh Bush’ 27, September 2.“ 
Harvey N. Weed’ 30, in July, 1943.“ 
Rufus A. Soule’ 34, June 15. 

Douglas S. MacKiernan, Jr. ,’36, April 
13. 

Raymond A. Dunn’43, July 5.“ 

Otto E. Weilhamer, Jr., 6—45, August 
25. 

William A. Crecraft’47, November 17, 
1949. 

Everett M. Baker, staff, August 31. 
William F. Brown, staff, September 21. 

“ Mentioned in class notes. 
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News FROM THE Clubs AND Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


M.l.T. Club of Central Florida 

Our summer meeting was a very en¬ 
joyable gathering in the form of a barbe¬ 
cue at the home of President J. J. R 
Bristow’14. A record attendance was re¬ 
corded in spite of the tropical rains that 
threatened to break up the party — but 
mercifully spared us by ceasing 20 min¬ 
utes before mealtime. Elections were held 
and our new officers are Laurence P. 
Geer’15, President; Harold J. McGillivray 
’38, Secretary. The retirement of A. W. 
Higgins’Ol as president of the Florida 
Power Corporation was announced, and 
we were honored by a few words from 
him. — A silent prayer was offered honor¬ 
ing our beloved member. Bill Gabeler’15, 
whose recent passing we deeply mourn. 
— I have received many requests for a 
club roster, and am happy to annoimce 
that it is now complete and is in the proc¬ 
ess of being mailed. 

Those attending were: David H. Hay- 
dcn’99, Arville C. Redman’OO, Albert 
W. Higgins’Ol, Frankhn O. Adams’07, 
Charles J. Belden’09, Richard S. Bicknell 
’10, Norman S. DeForest’ll, James J. R. 
Bristow’14, Laurence P. Geer’15, Lewis 
M. Dow’16, Max J. Mackler’17, Archibald 
H. Kinghorn, Jr.,’20, Otis Angier’22, John 
H. Fessenden’22, Robert Velz’24, Willard 
B. Simonds’33, Leo C. McEvoy, Jr.,’38, 
Harold J. McGillivray’38, Frank W. De- 
Felice’40, Benjamin L. Skinner’42, David 
B. Moyer’43, Clayton DePew’44, Marvin 
J. Byer’49, George E. Williams’49. Guests 
included: Mrs. Clayton DePew, Mrs. 
Benjamin L. Skinner, B. B. Ball, Dick 
Mayers, W. A. Stanton, J. A. Townsend, 
E. A. Owen, George Sward, Joe Winaker, 
G. E. Williams. — Benjamin L. Skinner 
’42, Secretary, Post Office Box 157, Dun¬ 
edin, Fla. 

The M.l.T. Club of the 
Kanawha Valley 

Thomas K. Sherwood’24, Dean of En¬ 
gineering, M.l.T., addressed Alumni and 
wives of Huntington, W.Va., and of our 
Club at the Kanawha Country Club, 
Charleston, W.Va., on June 15, 1950. The 
sound movie, “Technology at Mid-Cen¬ 
tury’’ was shown after the dinner and ad¬ 
dress. Mr. Irvin L. Murray’26 presided as 
chairman. — Max F. Means’45, Secretary, 
248 Staunton Avenue, South Charleston, 
W.Va. 

M.l.T. Club of Milwaukee 

Failing to make the July issue of The 
Review with our club notes, we are forced 
to recapitulate a little. The Club met at 
the University Club at a 6:00 p.m. dinner 


meeting on April 26. Present were approx¬ 
imately 30 members, divided about half 
and half between old timers and younger 
alumni. Don P. Severance’38, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association, had 
come from Cambridge to tell us of some 
of the new facilities being provided and 
the progress being made with the devel¬ 
opment of the enlarged campus facilities. 
He gave an excellent report to an inter¬ 
ested audience. Phil Cristal’17 added a 
pleasant surprise by bringing Bill Camp- 
beiri5 with him as a guest. Professor 
Campbell is quite well known to the Mil¬ 
waukee group for his activities in connec¬ 
tion with Food Technology and the 
C.F.D. program. He spoke briefly about 
the progress made thus far on the $20,- 
000,000 drive. 

Our summer meeting on June 24 was a 
delightful picnic at the Harold E. Koch’22 
home on Pewaukee Lake. Mr. and Mrs. 
Koch were most hospitable, and provided 
a sumptuous outdoor supper for the occa¬ 
sion. Motorboating, swimming and just 
plain relaxing were engaged in by the fol¬ 
lowing members and tbeir families: John 
Ballard’35, M. F. Biancardi’40, R. E. 
Boeck’28, W. W. Bonns’99, Arthur Hall 
’25, Dan Hoffman’47, C. W. Jackson’49, 
A. E. Jaker44, Joseph Kripke’40, Martin 
Kuban’37, E. K. McGill, 3d,’38, James 
Martin’47, Charles Mayer’05, Johann 
Mcier’38, B. J. Milleville’47, Robert 
Muzzy’50, David Nason’13, Max Nobr35, 
F. J. Port, Jr.,’40, W. H. RusseU’26, David 
Smith’31, L. D. Smith ’06, Paul 'Tausche 
’49, Emerson Van Patten’24, Bruno 
Werra’32, Stuart Westerfeld’31, and 
W. O. Wright’34. 

The next meeting of our Club was 
scheduled for early in October at the Uni¬ 
versity Club with the principal business 
the election of officers for the coming 
year. — Emerson J. Van Patten’24, Sec- 
retary, 6160 North Kent Avenue, White- 
fish Bay, Wis. 

The M.l.T. Club of New York 

On June first, rain poured down on 30 
hardy souls who braved the elements at 
the golf outing at the Westchester Bilt- 
more Country Club. Golf scores were of¬ 
fered although there was some confusion 
over counting the swimming strokes be¬ 
tween holes. George Dandrow’22, toast- 
mastered the dinner afterward and 
awarded prizes right and left. Lobby re¬ 
fused to make a speech and was roundly 
applauded. Larry Davis’22 had just flown 
in from Yugoslavia and was pressured into 
giving a most interesting description of a 
week behind the Iron Curtain talking with 
officials of the Tito Government: ‘‘Mid¬ 
night business hours, secret pohee, the 
value of a simple wooden pencil, how 
good it feels to be back home in the 
U.S.A.’’ 

Sax Fleteher’18 is chairman and 
George Dandrow toastmaster of the Fall 
Smoker. An attractive program is being 
planned. Don Taylor’35 beads the Steak- 
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Stein Dinner scheduled for club members 
in November. By popular demand a new 
style mid-year party is being planned for 
December. No speeches — a social eve¬ 
ning set aside for members and their 
wives. 

The luncheon table still bolds forth ev¬ 
ery day at 115 East 40th Street. When in 
New York, have lunch with us. — C. Peter 
Grant, Jr., ’35, Secretary, Grant Photo 
Products, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

M.l.T. Club of Rhode Island 

As has been the usual custom since 
World War II, we had our annual clam¬ 
bake at R. F. Haffenreffer’s [’95] Mount 
Hope estate in Bristol, R.I. This year’s 
bake was held on August 25, as a joint 
meeting with the clubs of Fall River and 
New Bedford. We were very fortunate in 
not only having good weather but a host 
of distinguished visitors and guests. 

Our guest speaker this year was Clark 
Goodman’40, Associate Professor of the 
Institute staff, who gave us a brief talk on 
“Atomic Energy Off The Cuff.” Profes¬ 
sor Goodman told us about various atomic 
activities at the several atomic commission 
plants throughout the country. During the 
bake. Professor Goodman bad a lengthy 
discussion with John O. Pastore, Governor 
of Rhode Island who, incidentally, was 
made an honorary member of the Club, 
concerning civilian defense against atomic 
warfare. Everyone enjoyed Professor 
Goodman’s discussion which received an 
excellent write-up in the Providence Jour¬ 
nal as well as several “Letters to the Edi¬ 
tor” in the same paper. Other guests from 
the Institute were Don Severance’38, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, and Mai Kispert’44, Dr. Killian’s 
right-hand administrative assistant. 

Following the clambake, which to you 
non-New Englanders is about the best 
feast imaginable, Mr. Haffenreffcr con¬ 
ducted us through his Indian relic mu¬ 
seum, reputedly one of tlie finest in the 
country. Mr. Haffenreffer has in the mu¬ 
seum over half of all the tobacco store 
Indians in the world, all beautifully re¬ 
stored to their original brilliance. 

In addition to the guests and Alumni 
mentioned above, the following were 
present: E. E. Nelson’02, E. O. Hiller’04, 
F. W. Milliken’04, A. C. Dickerman’05, 
Bob Burnett’lO, Ernie Loveland’15, S. H. 
Franklin’18, Jim Moore’19, Howard C, 
Mandeir20, Ralph W. Wood’21, Everett 
Howe’22, Royal Sterling’23, Francis A. 
Barrett’24, Jack Eldert’27, W. H. Hutch- 
ison’27. A1 Puschin’28, Dick Coveney’29, 
Jules Larrivee’30, Al Sims’31, George 
Colby’32, Alex Daunis’32, Morris Etstein 
’32, Vem Linlcy’32, Fred Miner’32, Stew¬ 
art Phillips’32, Al Stewart’32, Leonard 
Shapiro’34, Lee Stoloff’36, Eddie Place 
’37, Bruce Lesbe’38, Art Rowley’38, Gene 
Brady’42, Carl Zeitz’42, Bud Grcenwald 
’43, Sid Sieger43, Clint Springer’45, Dan 
Kiely’47, Lloyd Turoff’47, Russ Hodges 
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’49, Harold Keene’49, A. W. Quinn and 
Paul Kistler, professors at Brown Univer¬ 
sity; Eddie Parker; and that distinguished 
gentleman. Mat Sullivan’31 of Fall River. 

At our annual meeting last May held at 
the Rhode Island Country Club in Barring¬ 
ton, the following officers were elected; 
Eugene J. Brady, Jr.,’42, President; Alex¬ 
ander D. Daunis’32, Vice-president; and 
Clinton H. SpniNGER’45, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 44 Church Street, Bristol, R.I, 


M.l.T. Club of Schenectady 

The last meeting of tlie year 1949-1950 
was a luncheon meeting held June 20 at 
the Young Women’s Cfcstian Association 
in Schenec'tady. As guest speaker we were 
fortunate to have Harry J. Linton, super¬ 
intendent of schools in Schenectady, who 
presented a talk on **An Elected — or 
Appointed School Board.” This talk was 
timely because it has only been during re¬ 
cent months that a bill has been placed 
before the state legislature authorizing 
school districts to operate under a budget 
independent of the city budget. If the 
school districts are operated on an individ¬ 
ual budget, they are eligible for aid from 
state funds. Dr. Linton presented pros and 
cons of operating with part of the school 
revenue being derived from state funds. 
He also pointed out that if the electorate 
did choose to have an elected board, the 
school board elections would be separate 
and at a different time tlian normal elec¬ 
tions. In this way it is hoped that politics 
and pressure campaigns will not influence 
school board elections. 

Present at this meeting were P. M Cur- 
rier’14, P. L. Alger’15, T. R. Rhea’24, 
C. F Barrett, Jr.,’34. L. H. Dee’35, G. M. 
Ketchum 41, D. C. Berkey^42, 1). P. 
Strang’45, E. S. Lawrence’47 and A. M. 
Varner’47. 

An election of new officers was held in 
June and the following officers were 
elected: W. B. Rodemann’44, President; 
E. S. Lawrence’47, Secretary-Treasurer. 

On August 23 a meeting of the Steering 
Committee was held to plan programs 
and activities for the coming year. In at¬ 
tendance were C. F. Barrett, Jr.,’34, Har¬ 
old Chestnut’39, G. M. Ketchum’41, J. S. 
Quill 41, H. E. Harris’44, W. B. Rode¬ 
mann’44, A. M. Varner’47, P’rancis Brown 
48 and E. S. Lawrence’47. 

Plans for alumni activity during the year 
1950-1951 outside the normal monthly 
meetings include tlie following; Scholar¬ 
ship Committee — to aid the regional sec¬ 
retary in selection of worthy and deserving 
applicants to M.l.T. and to be available to 
answer questions about M.l.T. from high 
school seniors who are contemplating at¬ 
tendance at the Institute. D. C. Jacicson 
has been appointed scholarship cochair¬ 
man. Counseling committee — to guide 
and make welcome young graduates and 
co-operative students who are employed in 
this area. H. E. Harris’44 has been 
appointed counseling chairman. Social 
Committee — to plan an annual joint 
dance with neighboring alumni clubs, an 
annual picnic supper in the spring and to 
introduce new members at meetings. 
W. Masnik’44 has been appointed social 
cochairman. Civic Project Committee — to 
select and work with the Club on some 


definite project of civic betterment. This 
project has not been definitely decided 
upon at this writing. Cochairmen are 
W. B. Rodemann’44 and E. S. Lawrence 
’47. 

A new type of meeting was planned in 
October in that it was to be a served 
luncheon meeting at Ferro’s in Schenec¬ 
tady. If the membership finds this to be 
acceptable, then future meetings will be 
planned in this manner. Present schedules 
call for seven noon luncheon meetings at 
the Y.W.C.A. from September to June 
with a dinner meeting in November, and 
in March. The June meeting will be out¬ 
doors and currently scheduled plans are 
for a picnic supper at Thatcher Park. 
Meetings are scheduled for the third 
Tuesday of each month. — Edwin S. Law- 
nENCE’47, Secretary, Building 99, General 
Electric Company, I River Road, Schenec¬ 
tady 5, N.Y. 


M.l.T. Club of Southern 
California 

The two meetings at Kaiser Steel in 
Fontana were enjoyed by approximately 
150 Alumni of whom 75 per cent brought 
their wives, or vice versa. Mai Naughten 
’23, safety engineer for Kaiser Steel, was 
master of ceremonies, assisted by Row’23 
and Shoemaker’29. Mr. Senecke, head of 
public relations for the company, gave a 
history of steelmaking and also of tlie 
plant. In general, the plant impressed the 
Alumni as being capable of great produc¬ 
tion expansion inside the buildings newly 
erected; and the trip, which was taken 
after dark and included witnessing the 
rolling of red-hot bars, was very spectacu¬ 
lar. 

One of the best features of this trip was 
the presence of young people. Many 
members brought their entire families, 
such as McClure’22. Blonsky’25 and his 
wife brought three guests, while Alvin 
Markus’44 brought along, with his wife, 
his two brothers, Harold and Arnold, and 
their wives, and also an invitation for the 
Alumni to visit their plant. Others present 
at the inspection of tlie plant were: 
Batchelder’28, Beebe’lO, Beilock’49, Bent- 
ley’08, Borland’17, Brown’43, Calvin’12, 
Carlton’25, Crane’17, Day’48, Fogliano 
’39, Golsan’12, Hopkins’00, Hutzler’40, 
Jenrick’39, Kallejian’16, Low’93, Lynes 
’49, MacCallum’24, Morgan’35, Morton 
’13, Navas’32, Osborn’36, Overturf’40, 
Ricker’42, Shelley’49, Shoemaker’29, Sta- 
dig’41, Stephens’18, Sully’16, Todd’47, 
Van Deusen’20, VVelles’15, Wengert’lO, 
White’33, Wiedcman’35, and Wilson’46. 

On the 25th, Postar25 acted as cashier 
in place of Treasurer Cunningham’27 who 
had left for commencement at Princeton. 
On the 24th, Beard’28 did a very fine job 
supervising the tickets for the family style 
chicken dinner — one of the high lights. 
Blitzer’46 and his wife, also Donnelly’29, 
helped register while Stanley’44 and 
Dingler’48 solicited help with the 1950 
directory. The largest party present con¬ 
sisted of seven persons, brought by Row 
’23. 

Among the letters received by Secre¬ 
tary Beebe’lO was one from Louise A. 
Fischer’31, saying: “I don’t imagine you 
have many women members.’^ Among 
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those present at Fontana was Pauline 
Glazier’46, and there are approximately 
10 lady graduates of M.l.T. in the Los 
Angeles area, one of the most prominent 
being Constance Sammis’29. 

The matter of placements is being 
helped by Collier’18, in addition to the 

f ood work of Stringfield’15. There has 
een an influx of a net of approximately 
200 M.l.T. graduates since the 1946 di¬ 
rectory was printed. The directory is pro¬ 
ceeding satisfactorily with approximately 
50 professional cards, gifts and display 
ads. It will take around 35 more to cover 
the cost; and when the cash is on hand, 
the contract will be let. There are many 
changes from the 1946 issue due to an in¬ 
crease of 20 per cent in tlie number of 
Alumni in this area and the change in 
street or city addresses. The Alumni Of¬ 
fice in Cambridge sends the local secre¬ 
tary an average of 26 changes per month 
of which five are removals, seven new ar¬ 
rivals, and 16 changes of address. The 
mailing to the 1,138 club members for the 
Fontana trip in May had only 25 wrong 
addresses due to the previous work done 
by the Development Committee. Anyone 
knowing of a change of address of any 
alumnus should write to either the Alumni 
Office at the Institute or to Beebe here, as 
the 1950 directory should be accurate. 

There are some symptoms also of a 
change in sending notices to “dead” 
Alumni. A “dead” Alumnus is one who is 
perhaps sleeping on his privileges. A live 
Alumnus is one who has paid his 1950 
duos of $2, which are to be sent to Beebe 
for transmission to Treasurer George Cun¬ 
ningham, he heard the wonderful address 
by President Killian in January, he took 
the very interesting trip through Fontana 
Steel, and he showed his appreciation of 
the training at M.l.T. by making a gift to 
the Development Fund. In PhiTadmphia, 
a notice is sent to all on the first of the 
year to send in dues. Those who reply are 
put on the maihng list for that year. In 
this area, the cost of sending a leter to 
the 1,200, more or less. Alumni is approxi¬ 
mately $80. There is serious considera¬ 
tion of using the Rochester plan of getting 
out a “News Letter” containing items re¬ 
garding the meetings and also doings of 
the Alumni which will go to the active 
Alumni who have sent in their subscrip¬ 
tions of a dollar each with information for 
the directory and have shown interest in 
other ways. Alumni are urged to write to 
the Secretary at once as to their wishes. 

Thanks are due Cleaveland’98 for his 
contacting many Alumni in his magazine 
work and furnishing late and more exact 
information on addresses. Stanley’44 and 
McDowell’45 have started a very good 
line-up of advertisers for the 1950 direc¬ 
tory. The directory committee meetings at 
the home of Chairman Golsan’34 have 
been well attended by Morton’13, Row 
’23, Dinglcr’48, Cunningham’27, Navas 
’32, Doten’39 and others. Many more of 
the Alumni have been active during the 
past year and so we have advocated a 
regular monthly luncheon in downtown 
Los Angeles. This will be considered at 
the next meeting and Alumni are urged to 
bring in plans for a better club.— Hiham 
E. Beebe’10, Secretary, 1847 North Wil¬ 
cox Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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CLASS NOTES 


• 1875 . 

We are indebted to Arthur A. Blan¬ 
chard 98 for the news appearing in tliis 
column and are very grateful for his shar¬ 
ing the following visit with us; “I think I 
should report to you on a visit we just 
paid to a very cliarming gentleman. We 
have been visiting friends in Holyoke, 
Mass., Dr. and Mrs. Howard Conant, and 
they, thinking we would have much in 
common, took us to visit William A. Pren¬ 
tiss at 1399 Northampton Street, in Hol¬ 
yoke. Mr. Prentiss is active, alert and en¬ 
thusiastic and as interesting and charming 
a man as I would want to meet. He was 
president of the George W. Prentiss Wire 
Company, a business founded by his fa¬ 
ther. His son, George W. Prentiss, 2d,’05 
is now in command of this business.” Mr. 
Prentiss, who is now 90 years old, re¬ 
ceived his S.B. degree in Science and Lit¬ 
erature from the Institute in 1875. 

• 1886 • 

The time has come to ask those mem¬ 
bers of the classes of ’86, M.I.T. and 
S.M.A., united in tlie M.I.T. Alumni As¬ 
sociation, who want to keep the year 1886 
from going to — oblivion, let us say, to 
come to the rescue of the Secretary and 
^nd in something more or less substantial! 
There will be nine issues of The Review 
in 1950-51 to receive class notes and 
some 23 members of ’86 whose names 
and addresses are in the Secretary’s file to 
py the expense of typing, postage and so 
forth. The and so forth” includes the 
larger part of tlie expense which consists 
of the council meetings and the Secretary’s 
expense for travel and possible night ac¬ 
commodations - the New Haven Railroad 
has not yet offered to run a speeial train to 
take him home after the meetings! The 
Association has sometimes been able to 
find a corner where he could be tucked in, 
but that cannot be depended upon. The 
probable expense will be $5 or so per 
meeting without accommodations; this will 
run up to a total of about $50 for the sea¬ 
son. The Secretary expects to make his 
contribution witli the rest and proposes to 
give twiee the amount of the Im-gest con¬ 
tributor. I know what our mathemati¬ 
cian, H. E. Clifford, will say to tliis offer. 
When I made the suggestion of raising a 
class fund by each member giving 10 per 
cent of his average income as shown by 
his last three Federal tax returns, he wrote; 

Your suggestion, made some time ago, 
that the members of the Class of ’86 con¬ 
tribute to the Technology Fund 10 per 
cent of their net income has led me to 
make some calculations. Let us suppose 
that my net income, after absolutely nec¬ 
essary expenses, is $5,000. (You see I am 
complimenting myself.) If I give $500 to 
the Fund that leaves me $4,500 as net in¬ 
come. So really I should give $450 to the 
Fund. But if I give $450 to tlie Fund, my 
net income is $4,050. Therefore what I 
should really give to the Fund is $405. 
However, if I do this, my net income be¬ 


comes $3,645. Hence, what I should give 
to the Fund is $364.50. If this calculation, 
resting as you will see on a sound founda¬ 
tion, is carried to a logical conclusion, it 
ends in the Fund’s contributing to me 
rather than my giving to the Fund! I am 
sure the members of the Class must have 
the same idea, presumably after having 
gone tlirough tlie same sort of calculation! 
Matliematics is a wonderful science, par¬ 
ticularly that branch of it which deals 
with Infinite Series.” Applying Clifford’s 
reasoning in a reverse order, suppose the 
largest contributor sends $5, then I should 
have to pay $10. This would make $10 the 
largest contribution, and I would be stuck 
with $20. I haven’t time to carry out the 
series, but I can see I am a hopeless bank¬ 
rupt already! I know Clifford would not 
want this to happen, so to apply that other 
mathematical principle of finite limits I 
will place my contribution limit at $10. I 
hope none of our legal friends will claim 
that I am using legal processes in an ac¬ 
counting problem and have me taken to 
court for infringing on their prerogatives. 

On July 26, the Secretary went on a 
three-day automobile trip with Mrs. Chase 
and a friend to Petersham to see the beau¬ 
tiful exhibition in the Forestry Museum. 
We turned aside at Hubbardston to call 
on Henry P. Merriam, formerly of Law¬ 
rence, Mass., but for the past 15 years liv¬ 
ing with his cousin and her husband in a 
comfortable home in that town. Because 
he has to keep rather quiet, he received 
me seated in a big armchair surrounded 
by his own possessions in the part of the 
house he occupies. As we had not met for 
some 40 years, we looked at each other 
with considerable interest to see if we 
could find anything of the earlier days still 
lingering about us. As I remembered him 
he wore a beard, but now with only a 
moustache I could see nothing familiar 
about him, and he admitted he did not 
recognize me. However, we were both 
willing to admit that “we were us,” and I 
had half an hour’s pleasant chat with him, 
hearing about his doings (and undoings!) 
and telling him of my ins and outs. He 
came out to the car to meet Mrs. Chase 
with whom his cousin had been convers¬ 
ing, and to say his good-byes. He sub¬ 
scribes to The Review and looks forward 
to each issue, particularly to any mention 
of ’86 men. I suppose it is unlikely that 
we shall ever meet again, although I hope 
to hear from him occasionally. — Ahthub 
T. Chase, Secretary, Post Office Box 4, Is¬ 
land Creek, Mass. 

• 1890 • 

The first M.I.T. class to graduate 100 
students, 1890, also established a record as 
the first class to get together for a real 60th 
anniversary, which we celebrated on June 
11 and 12, 1950, at the Copley Plaza and 
M.I.T. We were disappointed by the non- 
appearance of Du Pont, LeSueur and 
Whitney, who had planned to come, but 
15, or 60 per cent of our 25 living gradu¬ 
ates were present, and a total of 21. At 
the dinner on June 11 were; Sopliia Hay¬ 
den Bennett, Charlotte A. Bragg, Bartlett, 
Batchelder, Burley, Butters, Carlton, 
Clement, Crane, Crosby, Curtis, Flint, 
Greenlaw, Horton, Knight, Lenfest, Pack¬ 
ard, Sherman, Steams, Tilson and White. 


All of these spoke briefly on what they had 
done during the past 50 years. Greetings, 
and some infomiation as to activities, past 
and present, were received from Alden, 
Brown, Codman, Conger, Creden, Du 
Pont, Miss Howe, Howells, Hyde, Le¬ 
Sueur, Harry Noyes, Roberts, Ropes and 
Whitney. It is hoped that brief ^stracts 
from all of the above may appear in future 
Reviews. 

All of ’90 will be especially happy over 
the announcement in the July Review of 
the fund given by Harry Goodwin’s 
widow and son to establish two awards; 
(1) the Goodwin Medal in recognition of 
conspicuously effective teaching by a jun¬ 
ior staff member, and (2) the Goodwin 
Premium to a graduate student doing con¬ 
spicuously meritorious original research, 
"nie resolutions on Dr. Goodwin 
(adopted) by the Alumni Council referred 
to him as “a very successful teacher who 
did his work with enthusiasm and the deep 
belief in the dignity and importance of 
thorough instruction.” Many of us have 
heard an undergraduate say of a junior 
instructor; “Oh, he knows his stuff all 
right, but he just talks to the blackboard.” 
To the Secretary, ignorant of pedagogy, 
the first award sounds like a very unusual 
scheme to develop a group of teachers as 
outstanding as the winners of the Nobel 
prize. The Goodwin medallist will have 
the ambition, the enthusiasm, the verve, to 
fire his students with the urge to advance 
the knowledge of the world. 

William Babcock Poland, another of 
our internationally distinguished class¬ 
mates, who had won decorations from 
France, Belgium, and Poland, died in 
Washington, D.C., on June 26, 1950. Billy 
took a postgraduate course in sanitary en¬ 
gineering, but in June, 1892, was reported 
as superintendent of a two-million-dollar 
job at Point Judith Harbor of Refuge. 
Later that year, he became assistant 
engineer on one of the larger railroads and 
by 1899 was division superintendent on 
the Baltimore and Ohio. In 1906, he was 
with the Philippine Railway and in 1908 
he became vice-president. In 1914, he 
was back in New York, but a year later 
was in France and London on Belgian re¬ 
lief work, and in 1917, when Hoover took 
over food control in the United States, he 
became director for Europe and was re¬ 
sponsible for the feeding of 10,000,000 
people. That September he wrote George 
Gilmore that it was “one long struggle to 
g('t food and ships to import 120,000 tons 
per month.” The following is quoted from 
the Washington Evening Star: “Mr. Po¬ 
land was a principal economic consultant 
for the Economic Defense Board and the 
Board of Economic Warfare in World 
War II. In 1926, at the invitation of the 
Shah, he organized the railway system for 
Persia. As director general of railways, he 
laid out the railroad line from the Cas¬ 
pian Sea to tlie Persian Gulf. Mr. Poland 
was first a United States rivers and harbors 
engineer. Dining his career he was also di¬ 
rector general of railway and port con¬ 
struction in Yugoslavia; an adviser to the 
Ministry of Railways in China on reorgan¬ 
ization of railway finance, and made a fi¬ 
nancial study and report of savings which 
could be expected from consolidation of 
all United States railroads into seven great 
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corporations. In recent years Mr. Poland 
hacf bc^n a consulting engineer. AfiBicted 
with a heart condition two years ago, he 
was forced to retire from work which had 
taken him to Europe, Russia, Asia, South 
America, Mexico, India, the Philippines 
and Persia. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Dorothy HofHin Poland, and a son, Wil¬ 
liam Babcock Poland, Jr., of the Thirty- 
first Street address.” The Class of ’90 was 
represented at his funeral by John 
Crane. — George A. Pack.\hd, Secretary, 
53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. Charles 
W. Sherman, Assistant Secretary, 16 
Myrtle Street, Belmont 78, Mass. 

• 1891 . 

Ernest Hersam’s death was reported in 
the Berkeley Gazette of last June 24, 
which gives the following outline of his 
distinguished life; “Ernest Albian Her- 
sam, professor of metallurgy emeritus at 
the University of California, died today 
at his home, 100 Arden Rd. The 82 year 
old Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
graduate died at 2:45 a.m. after an ill¬ 
ness of seven days. Hersam came to the 
Berkeley campus of the University in 
1892. He joined the mining department 
and in 1923 was appointed professor of 
metallurgy. The professor graduated from 
MIT in 1891 with the degree of SB. He 
wrote numerous papers for American pro¬ 
fessional journals and belonged to many 
societies and honorary fraternities. Among 
them were the American Assn, of Advance¬ 
ment of Science, Society of Chemical 
Industry, Mining and Metallurgy Society 
of America, Sigma Xi, American Insti¬ 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi¬ 
neering, American Mining Congress and 
Franklin Institute. He was the husband of 
the late Ida Louise Downing Hersam. His 
survivors include a niece, Mrs. Norman 
Hersam of Berkeley. Inurnment will be 
held at Stoneham, Mass., his birthplace.” 
Harry Young will try to get copies of some 
of his writings on scientific subjects for the 
files in the new library building, and sug¬ 
gests that other members of our Class 
send to him copies of some of their own 
writings or those of other members for the 
same purpose. 

Our annual dinner was held on June 10 
at The Country Club, Brookline, as usual 
through the courtesy of our President, 
Harry Young. Only seven members at¬ 
tended and 22 sent cards of regrets. The 
dinner was an afternoon affair instead of 
evening as heretofore, as some of our 
young men (all over 80) don’t like driv¬ 
ing home in the dark. Present at the din¬ 
ner were Brown, Cole, Damon, Dana, 
Carl Hatch, Howard, Read, Wilder and 
Young. 

Harry Young reported Alumni Fund 
contributions from ’91 as follows; For 
1950 from 32 members, $584.83. For the 
10-year period 1940 to 1950, $6,511.33. 
From future bequests by tax-free 
legacies,?. 

Your Secretary made a call on Walter 
Douglass at his little farm in Dunstable, 
Mass., and found him out working just 
like any other farmer, looking well and 
happy. His work on rainy days is now 
making stainless steel weather vanes, in¬ 
stead of his old hobby of miniature furni¬ 
ture. Howard Forbes, after eight years of 


confinement to his bed and chair from a 
paralytic stroke, is in a smprisingly pleas¬ 
ant state of mind, interested in what is 
going on in the world and particularly con¬ 
cerning the great Class of ’91. He still 
weiHS the pleasant smile we all remember 
and sends greetings and best wishes to all 
his old classmates. 

Gorham Dana is still very busy as chair¬ 
man of the Brookline Planning Board, try¬ 
ing to find a high-speed route across his 
town, free from too many objections, and 
to solve the almost insolvable automobile 
parking problem. As this is being written, 
we are sorry to hear that his wife just died 
after a long illness. Further communica¬ 
tions from Robert Ball are, as usual, full of 
interest. One to Arthur Hatch made men¬ 
tion of a trip to England which Hatch and 
Billy Palmer made in 1891. They carried 
a letter of introduction from Ball, at that 
time connected with a Chicago business, 
to his father. Sir Robert Ball, Astronomer 
Royal to Dublin and later to England. 
They were entertained most pleasantly, 
which was one of the high spots of their 
trip. Another letter to Gorham Dana re¬ 
ports on “Socialism at work with no will to 
work.” He suggests that but for “the in¬ 
cidence” of age, he, too, would probably 
be experiencing that same all around lack 
of incentive. He cites a case of an author 
who received £.42,000 in royalties; but 
had only £3,000 left after paying £39,- 
000 in taxes. He also reports that it takes 
two years to b)iy an automobile, owing to 
export shipments to get American dollars. 

The beautiful six-foot diameter globe, a 
gift to M.I.T. by our President, Harry 
Young, has been installed in the Geogra¬ 
phy Room of the Gharles Hayden Memo¬ 
rial Library. It makes a very interesting 
and useful piece of equipment, and ’91 
may well be proud of our President’s good 
taste and generosity. — Frank W. How¬ 
ard, Secretary, Bemis Associates, Inc., 
Post Office Box 147, Watertown 72, Mass. 

• 1892 • 

It is the sad duty of the Secretary to re¬ 
port the deaths of two classmates dvuring 
recent months. Our president, George 
Hunt Ingraham, died on June 29, 1950, at 
his home. Ridge Road, Marblehead, after 
a brief illness. The Secretary is indebted 
to the Lynn Item for the following ac¬ 
count of his life activities; “Son of the late 
Andrew and Eva Ingraham, his father 
formerly served as headmaster at Friends 
Academy, New Bedford. The architect at¬ 
tended the school as a youth. He gradu¬ 
ated from . . . Technology in 1892 and 
later studied art in London and Paris. 

“Returning to this country, he opened 
his architect s office in Boston where he 
remained from 1893 until 1918. For the 
next 20 years he conducted his business 
in Cleveland and Detroit. In 1928, Mr. 
Ingraham won first prize in a contest to 
design a public square for the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the present Cleve¬ 
land Terminal Tower, his prize winning 
efiort, is considered one of the most beau¬ 
tiful municipal sites in the country.” 

In 1940 he retired from business and 
came to Marblehead to devote more time 
to his life-long hobby of painting, taking 
up water color and marine painting. His 
works include landscapes from France, 


Spain, North Africa, England, Bermuda, 
New England, and the Northwest. In 
1941, he built the house on Ridge Road 
where he and Mrs. Ingraham entertained 
our Class on tlie occasion of its 55th an¬ 
niversary. In recent years Ingraham was 
extremely active and designed many hous¬ 
ing projects for veterans of World War II. 
He also designed the Ethel Blanchard 
Collvers art studio in Marblehead. 

He was a member of the Cleveland 
chapter of the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects, Marblehead Unitarian Church, 
the Layman’s League and the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. Besides his wife, Mrs. Esther 
(Price) Ingraham, he leaves three daugh¬ 
ters, Mrs. C-arl B. Graves of Aubumdale, 
Mrs. Lawrence Jones of Beverly, and Mrs. 
Otto Kuhler of South Hadley; and eight 
grandchildren. Carlson, Ober, and the 
Secretary represented the Class at his fu¬ 
neral on July 1, at the Unitarian Church, 
Marblehead. 

Charles Alston Beal, who graduated 
with us in Course VI, died on July 18 at 
the Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, 
N.J., after a lingering illness. Born in 
Abington, Mass., the son of George A. and 
Patricia (Reed) Beal, his early education 
was obtained in the Abington schools. 
Soon after graduation from M.I.T., he be¬ 
gan his career at the General Electric 
Company’s plant in Lynn and was there 
until transferred in 1896 to the company’s 
Lamp Works in Harrison, N.J. The Secre¬ 
tary is indebted to the Newark News for 
the following account of his career since 
then; “He moved to Montclair in 1910 
and served as lamp consultant for the 
company from 1914 to 1929, making sev¬ 
eral trips abroad. He went to Japan to 
work with the Tokyo Electric Company, 
and later to Shanghai where, as a result 
of a survey he made there in 1916, the 
China General Eleetric Company was or¬ 
ganized and a plant established there in 
1917. 

“Mr. Beal also went to Rio de Janeiro 
where he served as advisor concerning 
manufacturing methods and equipment 
for the Fabrica Mazda Lamp Factory, a 
General Electric manufactming company 
there. He also went to Italy and helped 
organize the company’s lamp factory at 
Milan in 1929. In 1917 Mr. Beal was 
made manager of the engineering de¬ 
partment at the Edison works in Harrison 
and continued in that position until he 
went with the International General Elec¬ 
tric in 1926. He retired in July 1932, as 
advisor on all lamp manufacturing activi¬ 
ties. Mr. Beal leaves a daughter. Miss 
Dorothy Beal of Montclair.” 

On Alumni Day last June, Carlson and 
Burnham and the Secretary were present 
at the luncheon, and Carlson and the Sec¬ 
retary represented the Class at the ban¬ 
quet in the evening. 

Those of us who are members of the 
Appalachian Club have read with a great 
deal of interest Fred Maynard’s article in 
the June, 1950, number of Appalachia en¬ 
titled “Skyline Fireworks.” In this article 
he gives a very interesting account of his 
activities in connection with the dedica¬ 
tion of the New Summit House on August 
21, 1915, and the illumination of the 
peaks in the Presidential Range which he 
personally planned and carried through 
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as a part of the dedication exercises. On 
account of fog and rain storm setting in 
soon after dark the mountain illumination 
that year was not a success, and the fol¬ 
lowing year, in response to requests of the 
officials in charge of the hotel, Maynard 
planned and carried through a very suc¬ 
cessful illumination of the White Moun¬ 
tain peaks on the night of September 3, 
1916. This illumination was seen in Port¬ 
land, Mt. Katahdin in Maine, the Green 
Mountains in Vermont, and the Adiron- 
daclcs in New York. 

Fred Maynard has for his entire life¬ 
time been a lover of the White Mountains 
and an enthusiastic supporter of the ac¬ 
tivities of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and other organizations interested in the 
development of this area, as will be evi¬ 
dent from the following quotation from 
the editors of Appalachia: “Fred B. May¬ 
nard, the third generation of a family of 
coffee merchants, has long made the 
White Mountains his hobby, and first 
climbed the northern peaks in the early 
'eighties at the age of fourteen, years be¬ 
fore there were any trails in that region. 
Later with J. Ravner Edmands he helped 
construct the Gulfside Trail building 
many cairns which today still mark the 
path. A veteran of thirty winter ascents of 
Mt. Washington and long a prominent fig¬ 
ure in White Mountain activities, he will 
next year round out his fiftieth year as 
Club member.” 

Sumner B. Ely is still going strong as 
superintendent. Bureau of Smoke Preven¬ 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. He writes an interest¬ 
ing article in the June, 1950, number of 
Mechanical Engineering on “Locomotives 
and Smoke in Pittsburgh.” Due to the 
regulations of his organization which he 
states are as strict as in any city in the 
United States, in 175,345 observations of 
locomotives taken in 1948, violations were 
only .204 per cent, or at the rate of 21 
violations in 10,000. The nearest record to 
this in any other city was 160 violations in 
10,000 observations. In spite of this, there 
are still complaints on smoke nuisance 
from locomotives, and Ely admits that 
“wherever there are coal-burning locomo¬ 
tives tliere is bound to be smoke,” but the 
increase in Diesels is helping to solve the 
problem to a great extent. He also has 
great hopes for the gas turbine locomo¬ 
tive. May he continue for a long time to 
come in his good work. 

The Secretary hears occasionally from 
Charles Chase, John Hall, Doc Worthing¬ 
ton, Burnham, Ober, and quite frequently 
from Carlson, and is glad to report that 
all are .still well and enjoying life, barring 
some disabilities due to age. Would like 
to hear from more of you. — Charles E. 
Fuller, Secretary, Box 144, Wellesley 81, 
Mass. 

• 1893 . 

The 57th anniversary meeting of the 
Class was held on Monday, June 12, at 
the Engineers Club, 96 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Members present included Bax¬ 
ter, Biscoe, Blair, Buchanan, Glidden, 
Keyes, Lamb, Latham, Leeds, Ed Page, 
E. S. Page, Pevear, Spofford, Taylor and 
Tomfohrde. Bert Dawes made the prelim¬ 
inary arrangements for the meeting but 
was unable to be present on account of 


serious illness which culminated in his 
death on August 14. It was the only local 
meeting of the Class he had failed to at¬ 
tend since graduation, and it is needless 
to comment on the extent to which his 
genial personality and friendly greetings 
were missed at this gathering of '93 men 
who have held together locally over a pe¬ 
riod of 57 years. At the business meeting 
immediately following the luncheon, all 
of the class officers were unanimously re¬ 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
Herbert N. Dawes, President; Leonard B. 
Buchanan, First Vice-president; Jesse B. 
Baxter, Second Vice-president; Charles 
M. Spofford, Trcasiuer; George B. Glid¬ 
den, Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary; and Frederic H. Keyes, Secre¬ 
tary. 

The following notice which appeared 
in the Boston papers on August 15 shows 
the extent of Dawes’ business activities 
and social connections: “. . . Herbert Na¬ 
than Dawes, 78, a consulting engineer for 
the Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. of Valley 

Forge, Pa.died yesterday at his home, 

Wamington street, Brookline. Bom in 
Hudson, he was a graduate of . . . Tech¬ 
nology with the Class of 1893. After his 
graduation he worked for the Fitchburg 
Railway and the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission. 

“In 1902 he joined the firm of Nightin¬ 
gale and Childs, insulation manufacturers, 
and became president of the firm in 1919. 
At the same time he was also president of 
the Putnam-Morrill Company, manufac¬ 
turers of aprons, and a grower of grape¬ 
fruit and pineapples in Puerto Rico. From 
1927 to 1932, Mr. Dawes was president 
and general manager of the Investment 
Tmst Securities Corp., and in 1934 he 
joined the Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. as 
consultant. 

“He was a life member of the Engi¬ 
neer’s Club of Boston; a member of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers, the Winchester Country Club, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; the Ex¬ 
change Club, Boston; the Engineer’s Club 
of New York, the Tedcsco Country Club, 
and the M.I.T. Alumni Council. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Clare (Langan) Dawes, and 
two stepchildren, Mrs. Laurence H. Mat¬ 
thews of Pelham Manor, N.Y., and John 
F. Langan of White Plains, N.Y.” Much 
more complete accounts of his lifework 
and experiences are recorded, to a con¬ 
siderable extent in his own words, in our 
class books published at the time of our 
30th and 50th anniversaries. 

Henry W. Nichols, a member of our 
Class who graduated from the Course in 
Geology, died on June 11 in South Shore 
Hospital, Chicago, Ill. He had been con¬ 
nected with the Field Museum of Natu¬ 
ral History in Chicago for 50 years when 
he retired in 1944. During this time, he 
made numerous geological expeditions for 
the museum, including visits to South 
America and Canada. He was most for¬ 
tunate in escaping from the great fire in 
Porcupine, Canada, where hundreds were 
killed. As chief curator of the museum, he 
was in charge of the world’s largest collec¬ 
tion of meteorites, assembled by the late 
Oliver C. Farrington. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Anna L. Giles, whom 


he married in 1895, and a sister. Miss Car¬ 
rie Nichols. 

Walter Edwin Noble died in Fall 
River, Mass., on September 11. A native 
of Newton Center, he graduated from the 
Newton high school in 1889 and was asso¬ 
ciated with our Class in Course I during 
the sophomore year. He was employed by 
Rice and Evans in Boston, and the Metro¬ 
politan Water and Sewer Commission un¬ 
til 1898 when he joined the Fall River 
public works department. In 1913 he was 
appointed assistant city engineer, and 
from 1931 until his retirement in 1940, he 
was deputy city engineer of Fall River. 
Dining World War I, he had served as 
associate legal advisor in the provost mar¬ 
shal’s office. He was a member of the So¬ 
ciety of American Military Engineers, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers. He 
is survived by his wife, the former Mary 
Frances Gifford, whom he married in 
April, 1910. — Frederic H. Keyes, Secre¬ 
tary, Room 5-213, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. George B. GuroDEN, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 38 Chauncey Street, Boston 11, 
Mass. 

• 1894 • 

The summer has come and gone and 
there has been no harvest of class news of 
unusual character. It is again a sad duty 
to report further losses in our rapidly de¬ 
clining members, and two deaths of class¬ 
mates occurred in August. 

Richard Gustavas Dukes, Dean Emeri¬ 
tus of the graduate school at Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, was killed in an automobile 
accident near Alton, Ill., on August 12. 
Although the Class has not a strong claim 
on this man of distinction, he was asso¬ 
ciated with us for at least a year as a stu¬ 
dent in the department of general studies 
and in Mechanical Engineering. Dukes 
was born in Findlay, Ohio, on November 
10, 1871. He first attended De Pauw Uni¬ 
versity at Creencastle, Ind., then came to 
Technology and was with our Class dur¬ 
ing its second year, 1891-1892, after 
which he transferred to Cornell where he 
graduated in mechanical and electrical 
engineering in 1896. He was with the 
General Electric Company at Schenec¬ 
tady, 1898-1900; instructor in mechani¬ 
cal engineering at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 1900-1901; instructor in the de¬ 
partment of experimental engineering at 
Cornell, 1901-1903. In the latter year, he 
became professor of applied mechanics at 
the Case School of Applied Science at 
Cleveland (now Case Institute of Tech¬ 
nology) where he remained for six years. 
He then became professor of applied me¬ 
chanics and head of the department at 
Purdue University, and was dean of the 
graduate school from 1929 until his re¬ 
tirement. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. 

The death of Harry P. Hastings of 
Framingham occurred on August 25. He 
graduated with our Class in the Course in 
Civil Engineering. His father, who had 
long operated an excellent clothing store 
in Framingham, died just as Harry had 
completed liis course, and circumstances 
forced him to carry on the family business 
which he did for 56 years. A man of de¬ 
lightful personality and estimable quali- 
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ties, he was active in affairs in the town. 
He was prominent as a church soloi.st, an 
active member of Alpfia Lodge of the Ma¬ 
sons, and a charter member of the Fra¬ 
mingham Chamber of Commerce. It was 
unfortunate for his classmates that it 
never seemed possible for him to attend 
the reunions of the Class, but all who 
knew him will well remember his friendli¬ 
ness and quiet charm. Hastings was a na¬ 
tive of Boston but practically all his life 
was spent in the town where he was so 
highly regarded throughout his business 
career. He left tluree sons, Philip M., of 
Baltimor<:; Cedric M. and Julian P., both 
of Framingham; and si.\ grandchildren. 

The Secretary has within the past 
month survived the process of moving 
from the home occupied for 30 years 
into a small apartment. Being a family of 
collectors, the job has been monumental. 
Fortunately, much of the furniture, rugs, 
china, silver and articles for beautification 
could be passed on to the nc.vt genera¬ 
tion. Despite this, the conviction is estab¬ 
lished that a move from a commodious 
house after 30 years is as troublesome as 
three fires would have been, thus revers¬ 
ing the well-known adage. — Samuel C. 
PnEscoTT, Secretary, Room 5-213, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• 1895 • 

We held oiur 55th reunion at the Tech¬ 
nology Luncheon on Alumni Day last 
June, but it was rather a confused affair. 
Notices to our mates clearly stated we 
would have a table at the luncheon, and 
your Secretary was the first to enter the 
grounds when entry was permitted, and 
established his headquarters. Mrs. Alden 
and Eddie, Mrs. Yoder and L. K. were 
the first to assemble; selected a table with 
the usual comfortable umbrella, and 
marked same with a large sign — 1895. 
Parker Kemble from Marblehead was 
next on the scene, then came Lieutenant 
Colonel Percival M. Churchill from Elm¬ 
wood, Mass. Both these lads found our 
headquarters, adjacent the tables ’50 and 
’60. We waited, ate, talked of the old and 
the new things of life and had a most 
pleasant gathering. Kemble’s appearance 
was his first at any of the five-year re¬ 
unions. Now another session was held 
amidst the gathering by Harold K. Bar- 
rows, Winthrop D. Parker, Frederick L. 
Richards, and Edward A. Tucker. These 
lads failed, for some reasons or other, to 
find the official headquarters. It is a ques¬ 
tion whether or not these gents had their 
glasses on when they entered the 
grounds, or whether they were so en¬ 
grossed in themselves to forget to hunt for 
the 1895 sign. We expect to get a letter 
of explanation from these lads, and when 
we do we will accordingly report the find¬ 
ings in some later issue of The Review. 

The banquet at the Copley Plaza was 
staged as usual with Alden, Hunt, and 
Yoder attending. Haffenreffer was tliere 
among the “boiled shirt’’ row and looked 
as genial and handsome as ever. Andy 
Fuller had a previous engagement and 
could not attend the banquet, but ex¬ 
tended the gracious courtesy of a call at 
the Copley Plaza prior to the banquet. 
Andy looks as young as ever. Dickerman 
of Charlottesville, Va., had planned his 


New England trip to fit with the reunion 
time, but conditions at home changed his 
plans. George F. Shepard wrote his ap¬ 
proval but unfortunately could not attend. 
Lat Ballou still resides in Woonsocket, 
R.I., but his business responsibilities pre¬ 
vented attendance. However, he sends his 
best regards to all. Charlie Adams, Course 
VI, hopes we will keep our reunion enthu¬ 
siasm bright to illimrinate our 60th re¬ 
union. It was good to hear from John Dyer 
of Albany, N.Y., who recalls being with our 
Class in his sophomore year, after one year 
with ’94. Having been retired some 18 
years, he still retains his good health but 
misses seeing Technology men, yet stresses 
the “never to be forgotten days” at the In¬ 
stitute. Joe Walworth of Andover, Mass., 
was in Michigan at the time of the reunion 
with his son and their family, and sends his 
best regards to all. Louis A. Abbot of 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, regretted his in¬ 
ability to attend on account of family ill¬ 
ness. He was with us at the 50th and now 
looks forward to the 60th reunion. Lastly, 
we have heard from Tommy Lothrop, 
who is ever bu.sy making factory and of¬ 
fice equipment in Chicago. We have not 
seen him for many years since his large 
family and business have kept him occu¬ 
pied, yet he promises to be on hand at 
our next five-year gathering. 

We are fortunate to place in our ar¬ 
chives the original postal mailed from 
New Delhi, India, by Gerard Swope to 
Dr. Compton, under date of March 8, 
1950, reporting on a most enthusiastic 
meeting of Technology Alumni. We have 
The Review to thank for this valued 
souvenir, and prize it highly. Bob Far- 
quhar has moved from Pasadena to 2930 
Avalon avenue, Berkeley 5, Calif. When 
writing Walter D. Bliss use the address of 
2990 Vallejo Street, San Francisco 23, 
Calif. 

Regretfidly, we report the passing of 
William Horace Quiner (1891-1893, IV) 
of Marblehead, Mass., on June 3, 1950. 
Quiner was with 1895 for two years to get 
his fundamentals in architecture. After 
leaving Technology he was in the offices 
of Charles Brigham, dining the construc¬ 
tion of the Massachusetts State House; 
H. Langford Warren, of Harvard faculty; 
Dwight and Chandler; and Little and 
Brown. Prior to engaging in independent 
practice, he served 12 years with Shepley, 
Rutan and Coolidge, during which time 
this firm constructed the Harx’ard Medi¬ 
cal School, Brigham Hospital, Boston 
Y.M.C.A. and other noted buildings. In 
1912 he entered partnership with William 
H. Peare as the firm of Peare and Quiner. 
Later, Charles K. B. Nevin’96 and George 
W. Chickering’91 joined the organization 
as the firm of Peare, Quiner, Chickering, 
and Nevin, with offices at 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The report of his passing came to 
us through the Alumni Office. 

We received an enjoyable and refresh¬ 
ing letter from our mate in New Orleans, 
Allison Owen. He writes: “Just now I am 
busy with a housing project, an enlarge¬ 
ment of one that I did 10 years ago. New 
Orleans is tliriving and has an unusually 
large amount of building and it is devcL 
oping tlie Latin-American field very 
profitably. I spent last summer in Europe, 
my first visit since World War I, when I 
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commanded a regiment of Field Artillery 
in France. I was impressed with the evi¬ 
dence of returning activity; I saw less war 
damage than I had anticipated; the larger 
cities were freshly painted and clean; and 
the road beds of the railways were aston¬ 
ishingly smooth and all trains electrified. 
An old doorman at the Sweitzerhoff told 
me he had been with the hotel for 40 
years, and I sinprised him by stating I 
had been a guest 60 years ago.” Had a 
letter from George Cutter recently from 
Dedham, Mass. He states he is still hang¬ 
ing on, growing somewhat older, but tre¬ 
mendously interested in what is going on. 
George has been a good skipper in his 
time, and understands that wind gives 
pep to one’s sails. Mates, take a pencil 
and paper and drop your Secretary a 
line. He will guard all secrets, so get busy! 
— Lutileh K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 Pleas¬ 
ant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

• 1896 • 

With the vacation season well spent, 
we hope, we return to our fall and winter 
activities, refreshed and with courage to 
go forward. We will all profit in the 
months ahead if we will let “George” do 
some of our chores, and remember to di¬ 
vide the day’s activities with periods of 
relaxation, and permit our schedules to 
properly digest. Questionnaire Attention! 
Our 55th anniversary will be celebrated 
this coming June. We should immediately 
make plans as to where we will convene, 
when, and for how long. Your secretaries 
are involved in a situation which seems 
to indicate that some members of the 
Class who have attended our reunions at 
East Bay Lodge might like to make a 
change. It occurs to us that our length of 
stay in ’51 might be curtailed perhaps a 
whole day. If a majority would prefer to 
have our annual dinner in a Boston hotel 
and omit the outing entirely, plans for 
such a change of program should be 
started promptly. On Sie other hand, 
if we go to our former reunion headquar¬ 
ters for less than three days we should 
plan for this change of the reunion im¬ 
mediately. We may think it wise to send 
this questionnaire through the mail in ad¬ 
dition to its appearing in the class notes. 
In any event, please reply to the above 
immediately. 

Our Class has supplied a number of 
distinguished scientists through the first 
half of the 20th Century. Several have 
been outstanding. Among these is our 
Paul Litchfield. His career, which started 
at nine dollars a week, has been concen¬ 
trated in the development of the rubber 
industry in this country. He has just 
passed his 50th year of consecutive service 
in this company and at 75 he still main¬ 
tains an active interest in its welfare. We 
are all familiar witli this great rubber in¬ 
dustry in which he has dominated the 
field, both as a creative genius and a man¬ 
agerial expert. We will not attempt to 
chronicle these outstanding milestones in 
the rubber world but will concentrate our 
observations on his remarkable humani¬ 
tarian gifts. Like other CTeat men, much 
of his philanthropy and “personal rela¬ 
tion” activities has been created without 
fanfare or public demonstrations. There 
have been many biographical sketches 
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focusing our attention to these personal 
traits which he so modestly acknowledges. 

We quote the following comments from 
the Akron Beacon Journal: ‘There is 
much that is revealing of Mr. Litchfield’s 
character and philosophy in the book, 
‘Autumn Leaves’ which he wrote five 
years ago. ...” The newspaper goes on 
to ‘‘consider some of the highlights of his 
career: ‘‘The production manager of a 
company that grew by leaps and bounds 
in the first two decades of this century, 
while many other rubber firms started and 
died; a leader in one of the first programs 
for employee welfare and representation 
ever adopted by a large company; in the 
forefront in recognizing the possibilities of 
air transportation; an executive during 
the trying days of the depression and the 
rise of the labor unions; still tlie top ex¬ 
ecutive as his firm expanded tremendously 
and took on many new assignments in war 
production; world traveler; patron of the 
Boy Scouts; recipient of nonors from 
church and brotherhood organizations 
for sponsoring the unusual radio pro¬ 
gram, ‘The Greatest Story Ever Told,’ 
based on the teachings of Christ. . . . The 
success he has achieved has been not 
only for himself but for this community, 
the Goodyear company and its thousands 
of employees and, in varying degrees, for 
millions of persons who have profitably 
used the company’s products. . . . The 
realest thing he was ever given, Litch- 
eld said, was the opportunity to direct the 
production of the then small Goodyear 
plant. That came exactly 50 years ago 
today. And one of the greatest pleasures 
he has had in the half century was to j^ro- 
vide similar opportunities for others. Op¬ 
portunity is the greatest thing anyone can 
give to the people in an organization.’ 
That is the belief of Paul W. Litchfield as 
he looks back on his 50 years with Good- 
ear Tire & Rubber Co.” How can there 
e such great differences between capital 
and labor when men like our Paul Litch¬ 
field create and maintain benefits which 
are purely unselfish and with one objec¬ 
tive in view, “Peace and Harmony” in 
this world of ours? 

Fred Damon and his party, and John 
and Mrs. Rockwell motored 280 miles to 
Jackman, Maine, on June 2 for the spring 
fishing on Holeb Lake. Poor fishing, but a 
beautiful spot. En route we saluted Ben 
Hurd, buried at Newburyport, and "Our 
Charlie” at Rye, both going and coming. 
Sad but happy memories. 

The Alumni Banquet at the Copley 
Plaza on June 12 was attended by: Fred 
Damon, Bob Davis, Henry Crush, Perry 
Howard, E. C. Jacobs, Paul Litchfield, 
Conrad Young and John Rockwell. See 
the July Review for proceedings. Joe Har¬ 
rington’s son came over to our table and 
gave his father’s greetings. Fine chap, and 
we were delighted to accept this excellent 
substitute for Joe. The fellows present 
seemed in great spirits and they are so 
well known that even a thumbnail sketch 
seems unnecessary. An informal vote was 
taken regarding the return to East Bay 
Lodge next year for our 55th. All present 
wished to return there. 

We called up Partridge before going to 
the dinner, as well as Ralph Henry. The 
former is very much of an invalid, but 


was bright and cheerful in spite of his in¬ 
firmities. Ralph Henry reported that he 
was getting in town several times a week 
but was not too active. We missed Jim 
Driscoll at the dinner, so a telephone 
check-up reported him as feeling well ex¬ 
cept for a temporary indisposition which 
curbed his desires to be with us. Robbie 
called up to say hello, as he was going to 
Maine for the summer. Fred Damon had 
a long talk with him. 

We received notice of the death of Ar¬ 
thur F. Woodsum, 737 Islington Street, 
Portsmouth, N.H., on July 9, 1950. — 
John A. Rockw'ell, Secretary, 24 Carden 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. Frederick 
W. Damon, Assistant Secretary, 275 
Broadway, ArUngton, Mass. 

• 1897 . 

Alumni Day on June 12, marking the 
75th anniversary of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, had but a very small representation 
of ’97 men present. At the luncheon in 
Du Pont Court were Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
E. Worcester, Mr. and Mrs. George R. 
Wadleigh, John P. Ilsley, Luzerne S. 
Cowles and your Secretary. At the ban¬ 
quet at the Copley Plaza Hotel in the 
evening were Worcester, Wadleigh, Hum¬ 
phreys and your Secretary. Mrs. 
Worcester and Mrs. Wadleigh attended 
the ladies’ banquet. 

Your Secretary has received a letter 
from Frederick C. Gilbert, V, who was 
with ’97 for three years, taking his degree, 
however, with ’98. In the course of his 
letter he writes: “You fellows who live in 
New England are certainly helpful in 
keeping your widely flung classmates in¬ 
formed. I have been so far ‘out West’ so 
many years that it is only occasionally 
that I can get back to Boston. I see a few 
M.I.T. men out here occasionally. I am 
about ready to retire, but this war busi¬ 
ness may change some of my plans. Please 
remember me, if you think of it, to any of 
the ’97 men you run across, especially 
Course V men.” Fred is listed as super¬ 
visor, Industrial Services, Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of Montana. 
His address is 1020 Ninth Avenue, 
Helena, Mont. 

We are very pleased to quote the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs from the Brookline, 
Mass., Citizen of June 8: “Ending 
nearly forty years in municipal service, 
Walter Humphreys recently resigned as a 
member of the Library Trustees. Elected 
a library trustee in 1916, Mr. Humphreys 
was secretary of the board until 1938 and 
its chairman from 1941 to 1946. He also 
was a member of the School Committee 
twelve years and served as chairman of 
the board from 1916 until resigning in 
1925, when he was presented a gavel and 
block made by boys of the Lincoln School 
with pieces of wood from each of the lo¬ 
cal school buildings. After receiving a 
bachelor of science degree in mechanical 
engineering from .. . Technology in 1897, 
Mr. Humpmeys was associated with vari¬ 
ous engineering concerns until 1899. He 
was registrar of Technology from 1902 to 
1922 and an associate professor on the 
faculty from 1920 to 1922. He served as 
secretary-treasurer of the M.I.T. Alumni 
Association from 1906 to 1923 and was 
alumni term member of the corporation 
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from 1923 to 1928 and has since been a 
life member and secretary of the corpora¬ 
tion. Mr. Humphreys has been secretary 
and treasurer of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers and editor of its 
bulletin since 1922, and was treasurer of 
the Associated Wool Industries from 1935 
to 1939 and secretary of the Code Au¬ 
thority of the Wool Textile Industry in 
1934 and 1935. He has been a director 
and secretary of the Harvard Cooperative 
Society since 1918 and is a former presi¬ 
dent of the American Association of Col¬ 
legiate Registrars and the University 
Club of Boston. He is a member of the 
Brookline Historical Society and the 
Brookline Thursday Club, and also be¬ 
longs to the American Newcomen So¬ 
ciety, Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, the 
Faculty Club and the Down Town Club 
of Boston.” After reading this very com¬ 
plete listing of Walter’s activities since he 
graduated, we are tempted to ask him 
what he finds to do in all of the spare 
time which he must have on his hands. 

William S. Rhodes, XII, died at his 
home in Roslindale, Mass., on August 13, 
1950. He was a retired civilian engineer 
for the United States Army and traveled 
extensively on Army assignments. He was 
a member of the Society of American Mili¬ 
tary Engineers. He leaves one sister. — 
Daniel P. Abercrombie, V, an invest¬ 
ment banker, died at Manomet, Mass., on 
July 12, 1950, aged 75 years. After leav¬ 
ing the Institute, he became an engineer 
and contractor, and worked in railway op¬ 
eration and management. At one time he 
was chairman of the board of the Wolver¬ 
ine Power Company. From 1925 until 
1939, he was associated with E. H. Rol¬ 
lins and Sons, investment bankers of Bos¬ 
ton, later joining F. L. Putnam and 
Company, Inc. He leaves a widow, one 
son and one daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy M. Smith of To¬ 
ronto, Canada, celebrated their golden 
wedding on August 1 at Chappaquiddick, 
Mass., where they had been summer resi¬ 
dents for many years. Percy was a boy¬ 
hood resident of Rockland, Mass. A 
graduate of Course II, he is now consult¬ 
ing director of the Bell Thread Company 
of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. The Class 
extends its hearty congratulations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith on their anniversary. — 
John A. Collins, Jr., Secretary, 20 
Quincy Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

• 1898 • 

Through the courtesy of George Treat, 
the ’98 get-together on Alumni Day, June 
12, 1950, was held at the Algonquin 
Club. At a class meeting during the get- 
together, President Van Lansingh pre¬ 
sided and in the absence of the Secretary 
who was indisposed. Vice-president 
Edgerly pinch-hit as secretary. Dan has 
sent us the following interesting, concise 
and comprehensive minutes of the 
meeting. 

“1. Fifteen members present. Elliott 
Barker, Arthur Blanchard, George Cottle, 
Fred Dawes, Dan Edgerly, Dave Fenner, 
Carl High, Van Lansingh, Mrs. Eva Crane 
Morrill, Frank Perry, Joe Riley, Ernest 
Russ, M. De Kay Thompson, George 
Treat, Paul Wesson. 2. Dean George Har¬ 
rison was present at this our first meeting 
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since his election as an honorary member 
of the Class of 1898. He was presented 
with (a) alumni badge as a member of 
the Class of 1898, (b) a copy of our 50th- 
year reunion book, (c) a directory of the 
Class of 1898 in which his name is listed 
as a member. Dean Harrison replied in 
an extremely gracious and interesting 
roeech. 3. Dan Edgerly presented some 
data on class statistics, (a) As of June 1, 
1950, there were 162 listed members of 
which 99 were graduated in 1898. This 
latter is 50 per cent of the original 198. 
(b) During the past two years the Presi¬ 
dent has issued four letters, and the Sec¬ 
retary has had notes in 12 out of the 18 
issues of The Review, totaling 12 full 
pages (36 columns) with approximately 
65 different classmates mentioned. 4. 
Moved, seconded and passed a vote of 
appreciation to President Lansingh for 
his interest and objective work in class 
affairs. 5. Moved, seconded and passed a 
vote of sincere thanks to Secretary 
Chapin for his splendid secretarial work 
especially so for the extraordinarily inter¬ 
esting class notes over the past two years. 
These notes are a big factor in continuing 
the class spirit developed at our 50th re¬ 
union. There was also expressed our re¬ 
grets that Ed Chapin could not be with 
us at this class meeting and thus have the 
pleasure of introducing Dean Harrison as 
our first honorary member. 6. President 
Lansingh announced his resignation as 
president. This resignation was accepted 
with regret. 7. George Cottle moved, with 
a second by Ernest Russ, that Lester D. 
Gardner be elected president. This was 
passed unanimously. 8. Moved, seconded, 
and passed that the Advisory Committee 
be authorized to decide and put into op¬ 
eration any matter not handled at a class 
meeting. 9. George Cottle, on request, 
gave an interesting survey of his recent 
European and Asiatic trip with special 
comments on the people and the present 
state of the countries visited. 10. Ad¬ 
journed.” 

Dan continues; “At the Alumni Ban¬ 
quet in the evening there were present 
Barker, Blanchard, Dawes, Edgerly, Fen¬ 
ner, High, Lansingh, Perry, Wesson, also, 
Dean Harrison, who enjoyed and appre¬ 
ciated being an alumni member of the 
Class of 1898.” Thanks, Van, Dan, and 
George Treat, for everything. Some or¬ 
ganization, this Glass of ’98, which func¬ 
tions smoothly in every emergencyl 

Lester, when informed of his election 
as president of the Glass, felt that he 
could not accept the honor on account of 
the state of his health. The latest informa¬ 
tion on this score comes from George 
Gottle and we quote in part from his let¬ 
ter of July 24. “Saturday I went up to see 
Lester (at Shoredge, Lake Sunapee, 
N.H., where Lester spent the month of 
July). He is greatly improved, has gained 
20 pounds and looks very rested. The 
arm, or rather the hand, is still bothering 
him. It proved to be the nerves in the 
hand and wrist, but physical therapy ex¬ 
ercises have aided greatly, although it 
may be six months before he can use it 
completely. Anyway, they are both 
greatly encouraged.” We can readily im- 
derstand why Lester would not accept 
the presidency, as he throws his whole 
self into any task which he undertakes. 


We might say that he did 50 years’ work 
in one as chairman of the 50th. 

The class meeting of June empowered 
the Advisory Gommittee to act for the 
Class between class meetings. Accord¬ 
ingly, President Van Lansingh canvassed 
the Advisory Committee and Dan 
Edgerly was elected president. Dan, as 
everyone knows, has worked a stroke oar 
in class affairs before, during, and since 
the 50th. All stand up and sing: Had to 
the Chiefl 

And, in passing, we wish to pay our 
tribute to the tireless energy and deep in¬ 
terest of the retiring president in the wel¬ 
fare of ’98 and M.I.T. 

The Secretary appreciates the kind mo¬ 
tion of the class meeting and other kind 
messages and inquiries. He recovered 
quickly to normal vigor whereof the fol¬ 
lowing is an indication. He attended, dur¬ 
ing the summer, the annual outing of the 
Drysalters’ Club of New England, played 
18 holes of golf and won the low net 
prize for his class. The Drysalters’ Club of 
New England is an historic social-trade 
organization of the chemical and dye 
trade of New England, of which organiza¬ 
tion, your Secretary has been secretary- 
treasurer for the past four years. Lester 
was the principal speaker at its annual 
meeting two years ago on his favorite sub¬ 
ject of aeronautics. George Cottle and the 
Secretary were also at tlie head table, so 
that one of the members remarked, “It 
looks like a reunion of the Class of ’98, 
M.I.T.” 

Speaking of golf, reminds us of a zealous 
golfer, our classmate, Arthur Blanchard. 
You will be concerned to learn that Arthur 
suffered a paralytic stroke in early Septem¬ 
ber. At the present writing, September 16, 
he is in the nospital, gradually recovering. 
He is expected home in a week or so and 
the plan is for him to go south as usual in 
the late fall to his favorite Hotel Lake Al¬ 
fred, Lake Alfred, Fla. He would assuredly 
appreciate a letter or a card from his class¬ 
mates. It is hardly necessary to add that 
quietly and unostentatiously but faithfully 
Arthur served the Class as secretary for 25 
years, during which time he was back of 
several reunions and assisted in the prepa¬ 
ration of numerous class books. 

Paul Wesson was in town the week be¬ 
fore Alumni Day; telephoned, and we 
had lunch together. Paul, since his retire¬ 
ment from the Eastman Kodak Company, 
has taken up the playing of the violin. As 
a boy, Paul played on the violin but gave 
it up during his business career. He re¬ 
marked, “I did not have any teacher as a 
boy. Now from my teacher, I have found 
out that everything I did was wrong.” 
Paul also has another occupation — 
Christian Science practitioner, having 
taken over his late wife’s practice. He 
served on the Rochester regional com¬ 
mittee of the Financing Development 
Committee, and was quite pleased with 
the subscriptions he was able to secure for 
the Fund. Here is an idea from Paul that 
we pass on to the Class. Mrs. Wesson, who 
with Paul attended the 50th, has since 
passed on. It so happens that Paul and his 
^ughter, Mary, who is secretary to the 
President of Rochester University, had no 
satisfactory picture of the wife and 
mother. So they hit on the idea of an en¬ 
largement from one of the pictures of the 


50th. Let the following letter from Mary 
teU the story: 

“Father has asked me to send you the 
statement made by Harry Selig of Fay 
Photo Service, Inc., 43 West Canton 
Street, Boston, in his letter of February 23, 
1949, to him concerning the cost of mak¬ 
ing a separate photograph of mother from 
the large group picture taken at Babson’s 
at the time of your 50th reunion. Mr. Selig 
wrote: ‘Art work and having background 
removed will be approximately $20. 
Prints after that will be $1.50 each.’ He 
sent a ‘proof of a head which we want to 
know is the right one before we go ahead 
on the order,’ so that there could be no 
mistake about tlie one we wanted repro¬ 
duced. The Service did an excellent piece 
of work and we are delighted with the re¬ 
sults.” Thanks, Paul and Mary, for a very 
novel and good idea. 

Dave Fenner has retired and his pres¬ 
ent address is 228 Elm Road, Falmouth, 
Mass. Dave asked the Falmouth Enter¬ 
prise to send us a copy of their Mail, Away 
Edition of May 26. In it is an account of 
the career of our classmate. This is so 
good that we are keeping it for later class 
notes, when there will be space to publish 
it in its entirety. Thanks, Dave. 

Clarence Goldsmith writes that he is re¬ 
tiring, having reached the age of 76. His 
new address is 60 Elm Street, Andover, 
Mass. Now that you are a near neighbor, 
we hope to see more of you, Clarence. 

Speaking about retiring, we wonder 
what effect the remobilization program 
will have on the activity of the old war 
horses of ’98. If you are called back into 
harness, good luck to you and be sure to 
write us about it. 

In regards to retirement, the Secretary 
had figured this year gradually to retire or 
reduce business activity, but die remobili¬ 
zation program has changed all this. As a 
result, it is going to be difficult to find the 
time, let alone the energy, necessary to 
carry on as class secretary. So if we skip a 
month occasionally in the class notes you 
will understand the reason. 

Since the July issue of The Review, a 
number of our classmates have passed 
within the Unseen Temple, viz: Mrs. Al¬ 
phonse Boursaud, July 31; Simon 
Fleisher, June 5; William C. Fownes, Jr., 
July 5; James E. Hazeltine, June 26; and 
Henry P. Richmond, May 23. The follow¬ 
ing letter from Margaret O. Hazeltine is 
self-explanatory: 

“Enclosed is a clipping of the passing 
of my beloved husband, James E. Hazel¬ 
tine. He was an invalid, due to an auto¬ 
mobile accident, for three years. He was 
always interested in M.I.T.’s activities and 
was proud of the fact his son, James E., 
Jr.,’40, had done post-graduate work 
there. James, Jr., is now a chemist with 
the Armstrong Company at Lancaster, Pa. 
I send the clipping because of a request 
from you as secretary of the Class seen by 
me in The Review, July 1950.” 

The clipping follows: “Mr. Haczeltine, 
one of three living past presidents of the 
Warren CoimW Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, was bom in Warren on March 
26, 1873. As a boy he attended the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, later at¬ 
tended Oberlin College, Musical Conserv¬ 
atory, and was graduated from . . . 
Technology in Boston in 1898. After 
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working for two years in Washington, 
D.C., he came to Warren and entered 
business with his father in the Bashline 
Valve Co., at North Warren. He was mar¬ 
ried to Margaret Olson, in Warren in 
1909, and the young couple settled in 
North Warren after an extensive tour of 
Europe. He is survived by his wife and the 
following children: Mrs. Rachel Cham¬ 
berlain, Ithaca, N.Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cibaud, Rochester, N.Y.; and James Jr., 
Lancaster, Pa. The following grandchil¬ 
dren also survive: David Chamberlain; 
John and Jonatha Cibaud; James III and 
Glenna May Hazeltine. Keenly devoted 
to his family Mr. Hazeltine, in addition to 
his business affairs, found time to devote 
a major portion of his life to work in be¬ 
half of his fellow-man. He had filled im¬ 
portant offices in the North Warren 
Presbyterian church, including that of 
choir director, Simday School superintend¬ 
ent, elder, trustee, etc. He was an ac¬ 
complished musician and gave freely of 
his services as a violin player. He had 
been an active member of the Warren 
Rotary Club over a long period of years. 
It was in the Boy Scout Council where 
Mr. Hazeltine gave much of his untiring 
energy and cooperation. He was president 
of the council from January, 1927, to Jan¬ 
uary, 1933, and as such was National 
Council representative. He was vice presi¬ 
dent from 1933 to 1934; member of the 
executive board, 1935 to 1949; honorary 
vice president, 1949-50. It was in 1934 
that Mr. Hazeltine was given the Silver 
Beaver award, one of the highest honors 
in Scouting. Mr. Hazeltine was registered 
with Troop 13, North Warren, as commit¬ 
teeman, chairman and Scoutmaster, from 
November, 1925 to April, 1939, and has 
always been interested in the activities 
and progress of the Scouts, both in the 
Warren County Council and in North 
Warren.” Thanks, Mrs. Hazeltine, for this 
kind response and the information. 

We expect to have information con¬ 
cerning the other classmates, mentioned 
above, which wiU appear in subsequent 
notes. 

Through the courtesy of the Alumni 
Association OflBce, we can report the fol¬ 
lowing corrections for the Directory. Al¬ 
fred H. Caspary, 71 E. 79th Street, New 
York, N.Y.; George T. Cottle, Algonquin 
Club, 217 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
16, Mass.; Arthur L. Goodrich, in care of 
Valley National Bank, Mesa, Ariz.; Her¬ 
bert E. Lawrence, 1837 Main Street, 
Athol, Mass.; Willard B. Nelson, Huletts 
Landing, Washington Co., N.Y.; James 
Purdon, 310 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass.; Paul B. Wesson, 97 
Vinton Road, Rochester 9, N.Y. These '98 
men appear to be always on the move. 
How about a few words when you change 
your residence? — Edward S. Chapjn, 
Secretary, 463 Commercial Street, Bos¬ 
ton 13, Mass. Joseph C. Rimy, Assistant 
Secretary, 9 Pond View Avenue, Jamaica 
Plain 30, Mass. 

• 1899 • 

Perfect weather favored Alumni Day 
but despite this added inducement to at¬ 
tend, only three classmates showed up at 
the class luncheon on the campus; 
namely. Miles S. Sherrill, Hervey J. Skin¬ 


ner and Burt R. Rickards. The same 
three, with Charles A. Schmitt, consti¬ 
tuted the quota at the alumni dinner. 
Note all four were graduates of Course V. 

Death has struck once more among the 
ladies who attended the 50th class reun¬ 
ion. The first time it was the wife of Stark 
Newell whose passing was recorded in the 
July, 1950, Review. This time we regret 
to record the passing of the sister of Miles 
Standish Richmond. Later, when your 
Secretary was in Boston, he telephoned 
Miles and extended the sympathy of the 
Class. 

The Class has also lost its former assist¬ 
ant secretary, Arthur Harrison Brown, 
who died on June 7 at his home, “Hori¬ 
zons,” at Marblehead Neck. Arthur, who 
was also at the reunion, was a member of 
the firm of Wright, Brown, Quimby and 
May, patent lawyers at 53 State Street, 
Boston. The Class was represented at the 
funeral by Miles S. Richmond, assistant 
secretary, who also saw to it that flowers 
were sent in the name of the Class. Arthur 
was a member of the Yacht Club of Mar¬ 
blehead, the University Club of Washing¬ 
ton, the Boston Bar Association and the 
Boston Patent Law Association. He leaves 
a wife and two sons, to whom our sincer- 
est sympathy is extended. 

John R. Newell’34, son of our class¬ 
mate, Stark Newell, has recently been 
elected president of the Bath Iron Works, 
succeeding his father, who had been 
president of the company since he re¬ 
organized it in 1927. Stark now becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. That 
John is well equipped to take over is in¬ 
dicated by the fact that after graduating 
from M.I.T., he worked at Bethlehem 
Steel’s Fore River yard and later at that 
company’s San Francisco yard before 
joining his father at the Bath Iron Works, 
which is rated “Grade A” by the United 
States Navy. The younger Newell re¬ 
cently gave a paper before a meeting of 
shipbuilders at the Boston Navy Yard on 
“Cost Control in Shipbuilding.” 

Ralph Loud reports that he is steadily 
improving from Ids operation over a year 
ago and his nine weeks’ hospital stay. He 
hopes to get rid of the cane that has been 
his steady (or steadying) companion since 
then on his outdoors walks. — Burt R. 
Rickards, Secretary, 381 State Street, Al¬ 
bany, N.Y. Miles S. Richmond, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

• 1900 • 

After much cloudy and chilly weather, 
the 8th of June dawned fair and hot. It 
was the opening day of our long antici¬ 
pated Golden 50th Reunion. The first 
event of the celebration was our attend¬ 
ance at the Senior Class Day exercises at 
2:00 p.M. in Walker Memorial. Ten of 
the Class gathered for these exercises, to¬ 
gether with four wives —not a large as¬ 
sembly, but a better percentage than the 
graduating class presented. The ten pres¬ 
ent were Brock, Fitch, Kattelle, Porter 
(from New Orleans), Price, Richardson, 
Russell, Silverman, White (from Califor¬ 
nia) and the Secretary. There was little 
time for any sociabijity, but we listened 
to the exercises with much interest For 
us, the high spot was the address by the 
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representative of the 50-year class, 
George Russell. George has been on the 
Staff of the Institute since 1905 and his 
choice as Class Day speaker was obvious. 
He gave a most interesting talk on the 
early history of the Institute. 

Except for a few minutes of social 
amenities after the exercises, there were 
no other reunion events that day; but by 
ten o’clock on Friday morning the Class 
began to gather at the Armory to be in¬ 
itiated into the mysteries of cap and 
gown. Those present the day before were 
now joined by Z. M. Briggs, Delano, Han¬ 
son, Lawley, Leaiy, Moody, Newhall, 
Oxnard, Patch, Ripley, Charlie Smith, L. 
S. Smith, and Ziegler, and also, to our 
great pleasure, by Misses Bartlett and 
Durgin. This made a total of 25 class¬ 
mates and there were probably at least 
10 wives in the audience. The 50-year 
class was given a place of honor in the 
academic procession immediately follow¬ 
ing the Corporation and preceding the 
Faculty. We were also honored by hav¬ 
ing, as marshal, the Secretary of the 
Alumni Association, Don Severance’38. It 
was a new experience for most of us to 
appear in cap and gown, but they were 
worn by all with dignity and gracel 
The day was hot and so were we, having 
to wear our coats beneath the gowns, 
since the later had short sleeves. The ex¬ 
ercises were most intereshng and the 
awarding of degrees to some 1,200 
graduates at one time was a thrilling 
experience. 

After the commencement exercises we 
were entertained at luncheon in the Cam¬ 
pus Room of the Graduate House by Dr. 
and Mrs. Compton and President and 
Mrs. Killian. This was one of the high 
spots of the reunions. Our Class was given 
particular honor at this luncheon and as 
its representatives, Charlie Smith and the 
Secretary, with our wives, were seated at 
the head table with our hosts and their 
honored guests. Dr. Compton and Presi¬ 
dent Killian gave brief talks, quite com¬ 
plimentary to the Class, and these were 
responded to, humorously by Charlie 
Smith and briefly by the class secretary. 
One interesting feature of the day was 
the fact that Miss Bartlett brought, as her 
escort, Alan Foye who, it developed, was 
the son of our freshman battalion major, 
Fred Foye. 

Following this luncheon our program 
called for a change of location from Cam¬ 
bridge to The Pines in Cotuit, on the 
Cape. Nearly everyone had his own car 
ana there were plenty of vacant seats 
which Percy Ziegler, as master of trans¬ 
portation, could assign to those needing 
them. The day was fine and the trip was 
made without event except that Paul Price 
had the misfortune to have his fuel pump 
fail somewhere near Quincy; and as no 
suitable replacement could be found, ho 
had to complete the journey by taxi. Most 
of us arriv^ at The Pines in ample time 
for the evening meal. 

After dinner, all hands strolled over to 
the Evergreen, a magnificent summer 
mansion which is part of the property of 
The Pines, for a social evening. There 
was no program but everyone was quite 
content to meet his friends, renew old ac¬ 
quaintances and pick up the broken 
tineads of fellowship. 
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Next day, Saturday, others of the Class 
appeared so that, although seven of the 
^ at commencement did not go to 
The Pines, 18 others joined us making a 
total of 36 of the Class present As the 
afBliates of the Class with known ad¬ 
dresses now total 179, this made a very 
good showing. Those who joined us at 
The Pines were: Atwood, Blair, E. F. 
Brigham, T. W. Brigham, Conant E. H. 
Davis, Draper, Everett, Grant Harps, 
Hart, George Leach, Manley, Sanders, 
Thayer, Tudc, and Walworth. The wives 
present were: Mesdames Allen, Atwood, 
Blair, E. F. Brigham, T. W. Brigham, 
Davis, Delano, Draper, Everett, Fitch, 
Grant, Harps, Hart, Kattelle, Lawley, 
Leach, Lca^, Manley, Newhall, Paten, 
Porter, Price, Richard^n, Russell, Smith, 
Thayer, Tuck, and White. Crowell 
brought two daughters, Richardson his 
daughter, and Everett his son and grand¬ 
son. We were very happy that Mrs. Inger- 
soll Bowditch could be with us, and that 
Mrs. Burt Getting visited us on Sunday 
afternoon. We felt much honored when, 
on Saturday afternoon. Dr. and Mrs. 
Compton arrived to be with us until Sun¬ 
day morning. This was most gracious of 
them considering their heavy schedule, 
particularly at this commencement sea¬ 
son. President and Mrs. Killian had prom¬ 
ised to come also if possible, but his ap¬ 
pointments were such that he could not 
squeeze in a visit to The Pines. 

Saturday was spent in visiting each 
other, talking over old times and renew¬ 
ing old friendships. A few slipped away 
for a game of golf and retumra at lunch 
time without any records to be published, 
but tired and happy. Saturday evening 
the hotel management gave us a splendid 
banquet with special souvenir menus ’n 
everything. There was no program nor 
any speeches at the banquet, but we 
adjourned to the drawing room of the 
Evergreen for a meeting of the entire as¬ 
sembly. By what seemed to be general 
consent, the Secretary assumed the duties 
of master of ceremonies. After a brief 
welcome to all present, a short business 
meeting of the Class was held. These quin- 
qucimial reunions constitute about the 
only meetings of any considerable num¬ 
ber of the Class. Charlie Smith, in his 
inimitable way, explained to us the situa¬ 
tion with regard to the class gift which 
was to be presented to the Institute at the 
Alumni Banquet the following Monday. 
While the Cla ss had raised a respectable 
amount for this fund, it had not reached 
the amount hoped for, and Charlie made 
a strong plea for an increase. 

The Secretary then reported on the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures of the class treas¬ 
ury since his taking office in December, 
1947, reporting the balance on hand to be 
$98.84 with some bills yet to be received. 
He suggested that a contribution be made 
by the members present to be available 
for future expenses. This was later done 
very generously. Following the business 
meeting, the Secretary thought that there 
ought to be music of some kind. As none 
had been arranged for, and no one volun¬ 
teered, he gave a demonstration of why 
he was rejected as a member of the glee 
club in his freshman year in a musical (sic) 
statement of how much he detests early 


rising! 

Dr. Compton then was introduced and 
gave us a splendid talk concerning the In¬ 
stitute, its present condition, its hopes and 
aspirations and its needs. A few questions 
were asked which he answered ade¬ 
quately. The Secretary then read a num¬ 
ber of letters from members of the Class 
who were unable to be present. This in¬ 
cluded letters from Borden, C. C. Brown, 
Cayvan, Chalmers, Charles Davis, Dut¬ 
ton, Frink, Gibbs, George Hall, Jouett, 
Miss Langford, Bob Leach, Morgan, Mor¬ 
ris, Ober, Perry, Rapp, Sears, Safer and 
Mrs. Thorpe. Parenthetically, we later re¬ 
ceived telegrams of regret from Salvador 
Madero (bom Mexico) and Charlie 
Leeds. It had been intended that we 
would end the evening with reminis¬ 
cences by various members of the Class, 
but the evening was getting late and af¬ 
ter one by Harry Grant the meeting 
broke up, regretfully. 

Sunday morning started with showers 
but these soon ceased and the day be¬ 
came a fine one. The day was spent much 
as the preceding one, with social group¬ 
ing. Jim Patch was everywhere with his 
camera. A few upheld the tone of the 
party by attending the local church. A 
number found it necessary to leave for 
home during the day. By evening our 
group was reduced at least fifty per cent. 
The remaining members again assembled 
in the drawing room of the Evergreen in 
the evening. After a short “sing’ which 
seemed to be greatly enjoyed, the M.C., 
George Russell, called on each member 
present to give a short account of himself. 
This developed many items of great in¬ 
terest and completed this portion of our 
reunion. It had been attended by 36 of 
the Class and 38 guests. 

Monday morning, after an early break¬ 
fast, all left for Cambridge for the Alumni 
Day celebration. We assembled there in 
time for a brief social period before the 
luncheon. This was served cafeteria style 
for most of the Alumni, but the 50- and 
60-year classes, together with the sympo¬ 
sium speakers. Dr. and Mrs. Compton, 
and Resident and Mrs. Killian, were 
served at a special table reserved for them. 

After the luncheon a number of the 
Class attended the symposium on the sub¬ 
ject, “Access to Ideas — Is Reading Ob¬ 
solete?” in the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library and later several went to the 
open house reception at the President’s 
home. In the late afternoon the Class as¬ 
sembled in a room at the Copley Plaza 
for a social hour before the banquet. 
Twenty-four of the Class attended this 
banquet, namely: Atwood, Blair, T. W. 
Brigham, Everett, Fitch, Cowell, Jen¬ 
nings, Kattelle, Lawley, Merrick, New¬ 
hall, Oxnard, Patch, Porter, Price, 
Richardson, Russell, Silverman, Charhe 
Smith, L. S. Smith, Steams, Walworth, 
Ziegler and the Secretary. George Russell 
and Charlie Smith sat at the head table, 
the former as the 50-year speaker on 
Class Day. Charlie made the official pres¬ 
entation of the class gift to the Institute, 
which was accepted by Dr. Compton. It 
is hop^ that this gift of $25,000 will be 
materially increased before the campaign 
of the Committee on Financing Develop¬ 
ment closes. Simultaneously with the ban¬ 
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quet, the ladies were attending a banquet 
of their own in the Sheraton Room. Our 
Class was represented by seven ladies: 
Mmes. Bowditch, Cotting, Merrick, Por¬ 
ter, Price, Russell and Smith. During the 
program of the men’s banquet the ladies 
attended the Pops Concert. 

With this banquet our long anticipated 
Golden 50-Year Reunion came to an end. 
In all, 47 of the Class and 41 guests at¬ 
tended some part of the festivities. This is 
probably the largest number of the Class 
that has ever assembled at one time since 
the day of our graduation. It constitutes 
26 per cent of the known living members 
of the Class. The number attending the 
reunion at the Cape was slightly ex¬ 
ceeded in 1925 and in 1940; but consid¬ 
ering the reduction in number of living 
members, the per cent attending this year 
was greater. Nine attended a reunion this 
year for the first time. Six have attended 
all six reunions and six more all but one. 
All in all, this reunion seemed to be voted 
the best and most enjoyed of any we have 
ever held. Our thanks are due to 
the management of The Pines for enter¬ 
ing whole-heartedly into our plans and 
doing everything possible for our enjoy¬ 
ment The Secretary also wishes to thank 
all members of the Class for their prompt 
and enthusiastic response to his letters, 
whether they could come or not. He also 
wishes to thank for their co-operation the 
Committee of Arrangements which in¬ 
cluded Stanley Fitch, George Russell, 
Charlie Smith and Percy Ziegler. Without 
their help and advice the affair could not 
have been successful. George Russell is 
particularly to be commended for his dis¬ 
covery of The Pines which proved to be 
an ideal meeting place. 

One of the happy features of the reun¬ 
ion was meetiiig, the first time for many 
of us, Stanley Fitch’s wife. So it is witn 
great sadness that we have to report her 
sudden death on August 25 at their sum¬ 
mer home on Nantucket. We all join in 
the greatest sympathy for Stanley. We 
have also received word of the death in 
August of Hugh H. Hanna, VII, of Indian¬ 
apolis. — Elbebt G. Allen, Secretary, 54 
Bonad Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

• 1901 • 

At this date of writing, 32 data sheets 
have been received from the 190 mem¬ 
bers of the Class. I hope that many of you 
who have buried the forgotten sheet un¬ 
der other papers will look it up before it 
becomes yellow with age and send it in 
with your class dues. The class notes must 
go on and material is needed. These notes 
are taken from data sheets received last 
spring after the class letter went out. 

Charles I. Auer, III, 902 Park Road, El 
Paso, Texas, gives as his occupation — 
mining and fancy woods. He adds; “Was 
70 years old on September 17, 1949. My 
grandson, Irving I. Borschow, hopes to 

f raduate from Western Texas College, 
ranch of the University of Texas at El 
Paso, this coming Jime in business admin¬ 
istration. He also attended New Mexico 
Military Institute at Roswell, N.M., for 
five years.” Charles is an honorary secre¬ 
tary for M.I.T. From Benjamin F. Clark, 
II, 36 Broad Street, Washington, N.J.: 
“Retired since 1945 from Taylor-\^arton 
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Iron and Steel Company. I find interest 
in reading and travel and in some par¬ 
ticipation in the local affairs of this north¬ 
west Jersey town. Am treasurer of the 
Benevolence Fund of the Methodist 
Church here, a member of the local 
Council of Churches and a director of the 
local Y.M.C.A.” 

John A. Ross, Jr., XIII, 8 Cedar Street, 
Potsdam, N.Y., reports: “Retired from 
presidency of Clarkson College of Tech¬ 
nology in October, 1948. Bought an old 
house which makes my present occupa¬ 
tion a little of everything — architect, car¬ 
penter, general repair man. Escape a 
good deal of the above by traveling as 
much as possible to the east coast and 
west coast in summer and Florida in win¬ 
ter." King H. Knox, VI, 411 Roumain 
Building, Baton Rouge 6, La., says that 
his present occupation is “minding own 
business." I know that the Class sends 
wmpathy to Famum F. Dorsey. II, 205 
Garfield Place, South Orange, N.J., who 
writes: “Sorry I cannot attend the reun¬ 
ion. I am practically confined to the house 
by physical ailments.” 

As is the case with so many of our 
classmates, W. G. Blauvelt, VI, 8055 La 
Jolla Shores Drive, La Jolla, Calif., tells 
us that he is the “handy man about the 
home, garden and orange grove.” P. Free¬ 
man Goodwin, 11 Brown Street, Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, Construction Engineer and 
lieutenant colonel. Corps of Engineers, 

U.S.A., Res. World War I, now retired. 
Another one. Howard I. Wood, V, 101 Un¬ 
ion Street, Rockville, Coim. “Retired and 
in good health. Member of two boards of 
trustees — president of one and secretary 
of the other. These, with home grounds 
in town and a quarter acre garden in the 
country during the summer, keep me fit 
and busy enough to be still interested in 
life.” 

Still another. D. Leighton Ordway, V, 
111 Gibbs Street, Newton Center 59, 
Mass. “Retired. To one who likes travel 
there is one objection to being retired in 
New England. There is no ^ce pleas¬ 
anter than near home to visit when one 
travels. I agree with Bob Derby who says 
that Cuatamala is the nicest country in 
Central America. I was there in July with 
the sun directly overhead and yet I slept 
under a blanket every night. Next sum¬ 
mer I may try Europe again. Guy Peter¬ 
son’s annual letters set a high mark for 
his successor to shoot at. I feel sure, how¬ 
ever, that the right person has taken over 
and that we will have no reason to com¬ 
plain. The 50th anniversary of the New¬ 
ton High class of ’97 was so much fun that 
I look forward with much anticipation to 
the doings at Oyster Harbors in ’51.” 

V. F. Holmes, V, Post Office Box 143, 
Amherst, N.H., reports for his occupation: 
“Mostly lawn care in the summer. Shovel¬ 
ling snow except when in Florida where it 
is golf and color photography. I am hop¬ 
ing for a big reunion in ol. Let’s hope we 
will have our biggest turnout.” One more 
in the leisure class. Leonard D. Chandler, 
II, 369 Adams Street, North Abington, 
Mass. “Retired some time ago. I spend my 
time working a small garden at home, 
keeping my summer cottage at Manomet 
Point, Plymouth, Mass., in repair, with 
some fishing and so forth, looking after 


some other real estate and performing my 
duties on the investment board of the Ab¬ 
ington Savings Bank.” I have just received 
w.ord that Joe Evans’ address now is 44 
Billerica Street, Chelmsford, Mass. 

I quote from a letter to Bob Williams 
from Ed Davis (written in February). “I 
enclose my o.k. for the reunion in ’51. 
Only news is what 1 am disgusted to write 
— I’ve been fired — under pension, of 
course, and am a ‘poor relation.’ Occupa¬ 
tionally speaking, I had hoped to die with 
my boots on, chiefly because my work was 
so much fun that I hated to stop it. But 
there is balm in Gilead. I had for half a 
dozen or more years been devoting spare 
time and considerable overtime at the of¬ 
fice to a rather detailed research into cer¬ 
tain of our company’s products — metal 
buttons going back to 1804 (and supply¬ 
ing all the wars of the United States as well 
as a good many railroads, schools — in¬ 
cluding Technology — and the like) and 
medals and tokens from the 1830’s. Two 
bad fires at the plant had wiped out most 
of the pertinent records and destroyed the 
larger part of the collections. My aim was 
to organize and identify what we had left 
and to complete the record. I was abeut 
half way through it when the bolt de¬ 
scended from the blue. However, the man¬ 
agement liked the idea and was willing 
that I keep on to a finish, as a hobby. 
They gave me a room and a key and the 
run of the plant and use of all facilities. 
So I have maintained a half-day routine 
there and it has been fun. Also, my in¬ 
creased time at home has offered much 
opportunity for reading aloud with my 
wife and sawing wood and putting my 
fairly extensive Ubrary into shape. Arid 
economizin^r 

Bob Williams writes that a meeting of 
the General Reunion Committee was held 
in Rogers Building on Alumni Day previ¬ 
ous to the luncheon in Du Pont Coiurt. 
This committee now consists of the follow¬ 
ing members and includes among others 
the former class presidents now living: 
R. L. Williams, General Reunion Chair¬ 
man, 1941 President; Edward Seaver, 
Vice Chairman, 1917 President; A. W. 
Higgins, Class Gift Committee Chairman; 
P. W. Moore, 1940 President; Lammot du 
Pont, 1936 President; J. T. Scully, 1909 
President; J. F. Monaghan, 1915 Presi¬ 
dent; T. H. Taft, Secretary-'Treasurer; W. 

W. Dow, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mrs. P. W. Moore, Chairman of Ladies 
Committee. On account of being in Flor¬ 
ida, A1 Higgins was unable to be present 
but a letter from him was read in which 
he said that having now retired from the 
Florida Power Corporation he would be 
able to devote more time to the class gift. 
Mrs. Moore outlined the plans she is mak¬ 
ing for the ladies at Ae reunion. Ed 
Seaver was appointed to form a nominat¬ 
ing committee. He was also asked to take 
care of arrangements for the transporta¬ 
tion from Boston to Oyster Harbors. Ted 
Taft was requested to look into the cost of 
preparing a class directory and necrology. 
Joe Evans was named class toastmaster. 
When seen at the alumni luncheon, he 
said he would be glad to serve. We were 
honored by having H. E. Lobdeiri7, Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice-president of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, present at our table at the 
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alumni luncheon. Phil Moore was here 
from Chicago on August 22 and a meeting 
of the General Reunion Committee was 
held at the New Ocean House in Swamp- 
scott. Those who were able to attera 
were Mr. and Mrs. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Higgins, Ed Seaver and Bob Williams. 
After an enjoyable luncheon, further plans 
for the reunion were discussed and crys¬ 
tallized. 

The following from the Class were regis¬ 
tered for Alumni Day: Joe Evans, Phil 
Moore, Bart Schlesinger, Ed Seaver and 
Bob Williams. — Theodore H. Taft, Sec¬ 
retary, 21 Cypress Road, Wellesley Hills 
82, Mass. WnxABD W. Dow, Assistant 
Secretary, 287 Oakland Street, Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 

• 1902 • 

'There were several small group meet¬ 
ings of class members in the early sum¬ 
mer. About a week before Alumni Day, 
Robinson came down from Brunswick and 
several members of the Class, Hunter, 
Mahar, Moore, Patch, Philbrick, Sawver, 
Taylor, and Williams, gathered and had 
lunch with him. Quite naturally the 50th 
reunion plans came up for discussion and 
progress was made in getting ideas and 
suggestions. Shortly after this meeting 
came the Alumni Luncheon and Banquet. 
In the absence of your Secretary, Hanter 
reports, regarding the luncheon: “Moore, 
Patch, Sawyer, Grant Taylor and I went 
through the mill at the luncheon together. 
Later, Bassett, whom we had seen earlier, 
joined us. When we had about finished 
eating, Luke Collier and Mrs. Collier came 
over. He had brought Mrs. CoUier to the 
luncheon but they had eaten elsewhere 
not having spotted any classmates till they 
had finished the repast. Later we learned 
that Mahar had been at the luncheon and 
looked hard for his mates but failed to 
spot any of us.” In the evening E. E. Nel¬ 
son joined Bassett, Hunter, Mahar, Patch, 
and Taylor at the ’02 table. 

Plans for our 50th reunion have made 
considerable progress. Lcs Millar has ap¬ 
pointed Dan Patch as general chairman. 
Dan has asked the class treasurer and sec¬ 
retary to serve in their same caMCity f(H 
the reunion. Bassett, Hunter, and the Sec¬ 
retary are serving as a hotel or rendezvous 
committee to secinre a good hotel or resort 
and according to the replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire a location on the Cape is de¬ 
sired. Redfield Proctor has been appointed 
chairman of the class gift committee. 

Word has been received from the 
Alumni Office of the death of Harry B. 
Pond on May 22, 1950. Oxir class records 
show httle regarding his recent activities 
but much of his work was in foreign coun¬ 
tries. For four years in the late 30’s he 
represented the Barber Asphalt paving in¬ 
terests and made his headquarters in San¬ 
tiago, Chile. He also spent some time in 
Mexico. 

Another classmate, Harry C. Messinger, 
died on August 2. Messinger spent two 
years in the biology course and then en¬ 
tered Harvard Medical and was gradu¬ 
ated in 1904. He did post-graduate work 
in Boston and New York and spent four 
summers studying in Vienna. He estab¬ 
lished his practice in his native city, Provi- 
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dence, R.I., and ranked high in his 
profession. He had served as president of 
the Providence Medical Association and 
the New England Ophthahnological Soci¬ 
ety. He was a fellow of the American Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons and a member of the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Medical 
Societies, the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion and the American Academy of 
OphthahnoloCT and Otolaryngology. He 
leaves his widow, Helen B. V. Messinger, 
a daughter, Helen C. Messinger of Japan, 
and two sons, Richard D. Messinger, of 
California, and Dr. Harley B. Messinger 
of Providence, who is now at M.I.T. — 
Bubton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 246 
Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


• 1903 . 

Your Assistant Secretary had a busy 
summer. It seemed as though it were the 
whole summer, although it was only five 
weeks, travehng across the country from 
Cape Cod to San Francisco, and points 
north and south. Getting home again on 
the twentieth of August, he began to pick 
up various loose threads, and get into the 
swing of things again. The first item he 
found was the class meeting on Alumni 
Day in June. These men were present at 
the meeting and the luncheon at the Insti¬ 
tute: A. B. Allen, I. F. Atwood, G. H. 
Clapp, L. B. Gould, C. F. Green, R. J. 
Xing, T. E. Sears, L. L. Thwing, and the 
Secretaries, with Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. Eustis, 
and Mrs. King. Matters pertaining to the 
class 50-year gift were discussed and good 
progress was reported — more about that 
will come to you from time to time during 
the next three years. Remember that gifts 
to the Development Fund, if made 
through the Class, will also be credited to 
our 50-year gift, if made this year. Several 
of the district chairmen are at work, and 
everyone of the Class should be contacted 
in due time. 

During June, we heard from F. B. 
Crosby, who is on a part-time basis with 
Morgan Construction Company of Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., as their west coast representa¬ 
tive, and is living at Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. He writes that he has “nearly 
reached the Bibhcal limit of three score 
ten, but as I am very fortunate in still en¬ 
joying good health and did not wish to 
retire, the arrangement is proving very 
satisfactory in every way. As required, I 
may range from Vancouver, B.C., to Mon¬ 
terrey, Mexico.” He is looking forward to 
June, 1953, when he hopes to be with us. 
A letter from H. S. Morse suggested that 
he might drive east in September. Hewitt 
Crosby and Gib Gleason gave us cordial 
invitations to stop and see them on our 
way home, and we were able to accept 
Crosby’s invitation. Spent two hours at his 
very attractive house in the hills of north¬ 
ern Maryland, compared notes on various 
things, and got re-acquainted. While stay¬ 
ing over night at Las Vegas, Nev., we 
called on Frank D. Rathbun, but found 
nobody at home. The next door neighbor 
told us that he had died last October, that 
he was well liked, a good neighbor and 
his death was a loss to Las Vegas. Could 
get no further details. Due to the fact that 
we were traveling with other people, we 
were not able to get in touch with other 


men on the Pacific coast, much to our dis¬ 
appointment. 

When we got home we found notices of 
the death of Hiram Fred Peaslee. Fred 
had attended several class meetings in re¬ 
cent years, and had been living in Merri¬ 
mack, Mass., for a number of years. He 
died there on June 14, after a long illness. 
Bom in Haverhill, Mass., he came to the 
Institute from Haverhill High, was active 
in athletics, being manager of the basket¬ 
ball team, member of Hare and Hounds 
Club, and was a long-distance ruimer. He 
leaves his wife, four daughters, three sons, 
and twelve grandchildren. Ever since our 
freshman year, he had been the custodian 
of the sophomore flag, which was secured 
at the cane rush that year. A brief note 
from W. L. Cook states: “I have retired, 
am in good health, but have slowed up a 
bit since 1903.” He is living in Arhngton, 
Va. — Frederic A. Eusns, Secretary, 131 
State Street, Boston, Mass. James A. 
Cushman, Assistant Secretary, Box 103, 
South Wellfleet, Mass. 


• 1905 • 

Naturally the first item of interest is in 
regard to our 45th reunion. A ballot taken 
early in the spring showed 26 in favor of 
holding it on Cape Cod, 18 for a mid-point 
between New York and Boston, 10 in 
favor of some point near Boston. Hence 
your committee, consisting of Bill Ball, 
Chairman, Ed Barrier, Bert Files, Sam 
Shapira and Sid Strickland selected the 
Oyster Harbors Club at Osterville, Mass., 
and June 13, 14 and 15 as the dates. Sev¬ 
eral drove down Monday night and sev¬ 
eral from a distance stayed over to enjoy 
other Cape Cod points, Boston and vicin¬ 
ity. The total attendance was 54, which 
included 16 wives. Present from Boston 
and vicinity were the Barriers from Barn¬ 
stable, the Balls from Cotuit, the Hadleys, 
Lovejoys, Prescotts, the Files and the 
Shapiras, also free lances Leavitt, Ken¬ 
way, Marcy, Buff, Joslin, Eichler from Hy- 
annis Port, Strickland, Crowell, Donald 
and Tower! Ed and Mrs. Barron drove up 
from Pittsburgh, Clarence and Mrs. Gage 
from St. Petersburg, Frank and Mrs. Web¬ 
ster from Coral Gables, Dez and Mrs. 
Schonthal from Huntington, W.Va., Wal¬ 
lace and Mrs. Taylor from Cincinnati, 
Charhe and Mrs. Smart from Troy, N.Y., 
Roy and Mrs. Allen from Cambridge, 
N.Y., and Norman and Mrs. Lombard 
from Scarsdale. Stags present from a dis¬ 
tance were Ros Davis from Middletown, 
Conn., Fouhy, Gilbert, Amberg, Rhodes 
and T. Shaw from New York and vicinity. 
Dwyer was in from Detroit, George Fuller 
from Kansas City, T. Green from Buffalo, 
Maurice Weaver from Washington, D.C., 
Bartlett from Camden, Johnston from 
Portsmouth, Va., and, of course, the Sec¬ 
retary and Mrs. Goldthwait. 

. For one obvious reason no active sports 
program was arranged. The “tops” four¬ 
some in golf included Ball, Barron, Schon¬ 
thal and Rhodes, while a threesome with 
Bartlett, Johnston and Goldy waged a 
booby battle, principally with bunkers 
and sand traps. The prize went to Schon¬ 
thal for the best net (choose your own 
handicaps). Bill Ball took many of the 
party out in groups in his cruiser Rabbit 
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Ears. Other unscheduled sports were con¬ 
tract with the Lovejoys, Smarts, Gages, 
Prescotts holding the honors, (occasion¬ 
ally) chewing the fat (by all), reminiscing, 
oohing and ahing over family pictures, 
mostly of grandchildren, and so on. Henry 
Buff”s sister and her friend, who came over 
from their summer home at Hyaimis for a 
visit, gave us a full evening showing of 
films Henry had taken, many of class in¬ 
terest, many of interesting points in their 
travels. Ralph Hadley couldn’t find any¬ 
one to play tennis, hence kept his racket 
in wraps. 

A very enjoyable cocktail hour was 
spent at Ed Barrier’s home across the Cape 
at Barnstable. Ed reveled in showing us 
his very substantial flower and vegetable 
gardens. Ed retired this year not to a life 
of leisure, but to a love for vegetation and 
takes warranted pride in his products, Isa 
in the canning of same. BiU Ball regaled 
us (the men) with some of his inimitable 
stories but got sort of “balled up” in his 
lecture on cetology, but it was a whale of 
a good time. By Wednesday night most 
had departed, thereby missing a grand 
evening of fun at the Amberg-Dwyer 
Chalet, “The Fairways,” also on the Club 
grounds. Besides these excellent hosts 
were the Barriers, Balls, Barrens, Love¬ 
joys, Lombards, Taylors and Goldthwaits. 
It was a grand finale to a bang-up good 
reunion. Space prevents detailing ail of 
the high lights, but those unable to attend 
missed a great deal, a beautiful hostelry 
with spacious grounds, splendid accouter¬ 
ments, excellent accommodations, good 
food at one of Cape Cod’s finest locations. 

At a class meeting on Tuesday night a 
committee was appointed to select a 
proper committee to take charge of our 
50th reunion, which includes preparation 
of the class gift. Alumni Day activities, 
and so on. It was also voted to hold a 46th 
reunion for those handy enough and in¬ 
terested in attending. It was interesting to 
note that fellows who had not been back 
since graduation and had seen very few 
of their classmates, seemed to pick up 
where they left off and carry on as when 
at the “Tech on Boylston Street.” “This is 
our first reunion, but we’ll not miss an¬ 
other” was the common conclusion of the 
first timers. 

Present at the Alumni Day luncheon at 
Cambridge on Monday were Allen, Bab¬ 
cock, Buff, Chesterman, Fisher, George 
Fuller, Gammons, Johnston, Joshn, Lewis, 
Lines, McLean, Schonthal, T. Shaw, Sha¬ 
pira and Wallace Taylor. Babcock, Buff, 
Chesterman, Fuller, Gammons, McLean, 
Shaw, Joslin and Schonthal attended the 
Alumni Banquet in the evening. 

Clarence Gage after his return to St. 
Petersburg writes of his experience: “We 
traveled 1,701 miles to attend the reun¬ 
ion; Webster was the only other classmate 
who traveled farther and many others who 
lived within a half a day’s trip did not 
show up. Mrs. Gage and I enjoyed the re¬ 
union very much. I saw many of the fel¬ 
lows I wanted to see and Mrs. Gage met 
many of the ladies she had met in 1945. 
When a graduate is as old as we are, he 
either: 1. Has enough money to retire and 
live comfortably. 2. Has to retire on ac¬ 
count of his health. 3. Still has to keep his 
nose to the grindstone. 4. Works because 
he hkes it or doesn’t know enough to quit. 
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I am in Class 2. Jack Flynn is in Cl^lss 4. 
He writes that: ‘I was 67 on July 19 and 
am hitting on all six working from 9:00 
A.M. to 8:00 P.M., seldom take a day off 
and hope to have a grand barbecue for my 
friends to celebrate my 100th birthday.’ 
I expect to live to be 100, too, but I 
don’t envy him — I hope that my money 
will last long enough to get through life. 
Fouhy, who is a lawyer in New York was 
telling me of the time he was sick and the 
doctor told him he would have to take a 
long rest. His reply was: ‘Where will I get 
the money to live on, if I am not work¬ 
ing?”’ 

Someone at the reunion asked me in re¬ 
gard to vital statistics. Our Ten Year 
Book showed an original membership of 
621. Of these, 64 have been removed be¬ 
cause of lack of addresses over a period of 
years. Of the remainder, 234 are deceased. 
We carry on our active list 202 members, 
121 on the inactive. All graduates are car¬ 
ried on the active list, also those who, by 
payment of dues, corresponding or attend¬ 
ing reunions or class meetings, have shown 
some class interest. On the inactive list, 
which is also circularized on all matters 
of special class interest, are men (and co¬ 
eds) who are listed as ’05 members in the 
Alumni Register. Sixty-five per cent of 
graduates are alive, of non-graduates 72 
per cent, which allows your own inteipre- 
tation. One hundred and ten members 
paid their 1949 class dues. Any other ques¬ 
tions in this category? 

In reporting their regrets at not being 
able to attend the reunion some interest¬ 
ing news came to light. Ray Bell writes 
from Chestnut Valley, Corbin, Va.: “I note 
that quite a few of the boys are retired 
and I thought I was, too, for after 1945 I 
came to the plantation to settle down and 
all went well until a year and a half ago 
when I got drawn into the resistance 
movement to the welfare state and have 
been getting deeper into it ever since. 
Now I have an organization bigger than 
ever but of a very unique character. It is 
composed of 12 subsidiary firms of con¬ 
sultants in management each covers a par¬ 
ticular field and is non-competing. Nothing 
like it in the U.S.A. today. But that would 
not stop me from coming to the reunion 
but a new matter that came up last week. 
I have been asked to take the place of 
Jackson MartendeU, President of the 
American Institute of Management on the 
television program known as “Wall Street” 
which is telecasted from WPIX, New 
York Daily News every Thursday evening 
between 7:30 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. It is 
understood that he will be named shortly 
to take the place of Myron Taylor as the 
personal representative of the president to 
the Vatican and he was particularly anx¬ 
ious for me to take over. So I am doing so 
beginning May 4. I want to get approxi¬ 
mately 25 programs sketched out while he 
is available so I will be a ‘heep busy injin’ 
during the next two months. Particularly 
so as it is a guest program to which are in¬ 
vited top men in industry, banking, ed¬ 
ucation, labor, and so on, to discuss with 
me financial, social, economic and labor 
problems as they affect Wall Street and 
the enterprise system. So tell the boys that 
I am going down fighting and am sorry I 
cannot see them to receive their sympa¬ 
thy.” Carroll Curtis brings us up to date 


with some sad news: “Last October my 
wife passed away and in June I retired 
from business. 'This retirement was one 
reason why I did not attend the 45th re¬ 
union as there were several odds and ends 
to clean up as you can understand. I have 
been at the cottage at Peaks Island since 
June 15 and will no doubt remain here 
through September after which my plans 
are rather unsettled. My wife’s death was 
very sudden which in a way is a blessing, 
no lingering sickness. It was the heart, of 
course, and all over in less than half an 
hour. A terrible shock but a blessing in 
one way as I said before.” 

We were terribly shocked by a letter 
from the sister of Mrs. Harold B. Harvey, 
telling of her death in June, just a few 
months after Pete died. Those of us who 
had known her at reunions appreciated 
her fine gentle nature and what a help 
she had been to Pete all these years. Wil¬ 
liam Tufts (Bill) died at his home at 
Candy Hill, Sudbury, Mass., on August 11. 
The last time I saw Bill in Boston, early 
last spring, he seemed in good health and 
spirits, but Mrs. Tufts writes that he sirf- 
fered four months of a malignancy, very 
courageous to the end. A local paper gives 
us this story: “Funeral services were held 
... for William Tufts, husband of Jane 
Milliken Tufts of Bay Point, Rocklmid, 
Maine, and Candy Hill road, Sudbury, 
who passed away August 11, after a few 
months illness. . . . Mr. Tufts was bom in 
Boston, February 8, 1883. He was a grad¬ 
uate of . . . Technology, with the class of 
1905. For many years he was coimected 
with the Factory Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany of Boston. During World War II, Mr. 
Tufts was with the First Service Com¬ 
mand in the protection department, with 
headquarters in Boston. A member of the 
Sudbury Water Commission for many 
years, Mr. Tufts was extremely interested 
in all affairs of the town. He had recently 
compiled and published an Historical Rec¬ 
ord of the Old Revolutionary cemetery, 
which he presented to the Goodman So¬ 
ciety, Sudbury, of which he was an active 
and valuable member. His fraternal affih- 
ations includes membership in the Revere 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. of Boston. Survi¬ 
vors are, his wife, one daughter, Mrs. John 
Dipple (Joy Tufts) and two grandsons, 
William Tufts Dipple and John Christo¬ 
pher Dipple of Cleveland, Ohio.” 

Clarke Warren writes as follows: “Re¬ 
turning from a 6,000 mile drive to the Pa¬ 
cific Coast without a bump or a scratch on 
my car I was run into hy a 20-year old 
youth right in my home county on a wide 
open road. He ran through a large sized 
stop sign and hit the front end of my 
Chrysler throwing my wife and grand¬ 
daughter out of the front right door onto 
the pavement. By some miracle the child 
landed in the arms of my wife and es¬ 
caped injury as did I. Mrs. Warren, how¬ 
ever, was badly bruised. Am happy to 
report that she is just about fully re¬ 
covered, also while I am reporting I am 
proud to bring the records up to date with 
the announcement of the birth of my first 
grandson. His advent makes a total of six 
grandchildren, five of them girls.” Charlie 
Smart, after 30 years with the W. and L. 
E. Gurley Company of Troy, N.Y., was 
recently elected president and general 
manager. Congratulations, Charlie. Ches¬ 


ter Allen reports “Seven grandchildren 
and expecting in October. Expecting a 
grandchild, of course.” 

Fred Poole, who reportedly had retired 
two years ago says it “didn’t stick.” “A 
year of alleged retirement, in 1948, was 
spent mostly on catching up about 10 
years lost sleep and in starting to become 
an amateur ornithologist. My health im¬ 
proved wonderfully on rest and a fruit 
diet. However, retirement became a httle 
monotonous so I resumed as full-time en¬ 
gineering consultant to one of my former 
Philadelphia clients who manufactures 
chewing gum and have been having a 
whale of a good time at it for the past 
year and a half. The “birding habit is 
growing also, in spare time and is about 
die best hobby I ever blundered into, be¬ 
cause it is outdoors, on the feet, anywhere, 
anytime. I am lootog forward to spend¬ 
ing September with my daughter and her 
husband at Ocean City, N.J. Hope you we 
enjoying living as much as I. Maurice 
Landers has transferred his business to 
1502 Pratt Street, Dallas, Texas. Ralph 
Nesmith has moved from Dayton, Ohio, to 
204 Higgins Street, Howell, Mich.; Lloyd 
Buell from Los Angeles to 3101 Louisville 
Street, El Paso, Texas. At the annual com¬ 
mencement exercises of Trimty College, 
Hartford, Conn., Edward H. Lorenz re¬ 
ceived the degree of master of science. 
Rear Admiral Andy Fisher tells us that 
Prince Crowell again won the Cape Cod 
Championship this summer. Speaking of 
sports, Percy Goodale again had his in¬ 
nings in the famous Father and Son Golf 
Tournament at the Winchester Country 
Club this summer. Percy, who has played 
in every tourney since 1920, was melan¬ 
choly as he talked of playing in previous 
years with sons Bob, Ben and Junie as well 
as grandsons Jimmy and Tommy. But they 
have all moved away with Ben and Junie 
now living in New York and Bob in Chi¬ 
cago with his two sons, Jimmy and 
Tommy. As things turned out, the grand 
old man of these tournaments was able to 
play one round this year because Bob 
made a special trip from Buffalo. 

One very special item I do not have to 
learn second hand. My daughter, Nancy 
Ray, was married on May 10 to Hugh A. 
Craigie, M.I.T. ’48 by the late Dean Ever¬ 
ett Baker, who was dean of men at Tech¬ 
nology. Ushers were Bob Bigelow’49, Al 
Shelby’45, Holmes Taylor’48 and Herbert 
Ayres^48, all of M.I.T. -Fbed W. Goud- 
THWAIT, Secretary, 274 Franklin Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Sidney T. Stiuckland, 
Assistant Secretary, 69 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


• 1907 • 

At the M.I.T. Alumni Day on June 12 
the following ’07 men were registered: 
Clinton Barker, Howard Chase, Bill Cof¬ 
fin, George Crane, Louis Freedman, Ralph 
Hudson, Ed Moreland, Bryant Nichols, 
Don Robbins, and Phil Walker. 

The address of Frederick W. Amadon is 
now 2301 North Kentucky Street, Arling¬ 
ton 5, Va. Through the courtesy of Henry 
Martin, our classmate who fives in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and who talked with 
Amadon early in September, I have 
learned that Fred had a nervous break- 
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down in the early part of this year and has 
been at home for several months. He in¬ 
tends to retire soon, after approximately 
30 years of service as an engineer in the 
Division of Research, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, in Washington. — Anthony Arnold 
wrote me last May stating that on May 24 
his resignation as vice-president and treas¬ 
urer of the American Agricultural Chemi¬ 
cal Company was accepted, and that his 
correct mailing address is at his home at 
538 Lawrence Avenue, Westfield, N.J. 
Arnold had been associated with this com¬ 
pany ever since June of 1907.— A story in 
the New York Times of March 19, 1950, 
tells of the marriage of Mary Stair Demp- 
wolf, daughter of our classmate, Fred 
Dempwolf and his wife, to Schofield An¬ 
drews, Jr., of Philadelphia on March 18. 
— A postal card showing the interior of the 
drawing room at Oyster Harbors Club was 
received by me on June 17, the sender of 
the card being John Frank, who wrote,“I 
am down here with National Association 
of Fan Manufacturers. Seems strange not 
to see ’07 men across the lobby.” — Hud 
Hastings, who is professor of economics 
at Yale University, spoke on the “Yale In¬ 
terprets the News” radio program last 
April discussing the need for improvement 
in human relations in industry. 

The name of our classmate, Clarence 
D. Howe, who is Minister of Trade and 
Commerce for the Dominion of Canada, 
appears frequently in newspapers and 
magazines in connection with the affairs of 
the Dominion as well as in relation to in¬ 
ternational matters. The Boston Globe of 
June 2, 1950, contained a story telling of 
the dedication on June 1 of the new 10- 
story International Aviation Building in 
Montreal. This $4,000,000 structure will 
serve as the air capitol of the world’s civil 
aviation activities. Clarence was one of the 
speakers at the dedication ceremonies and 
ako cut the gold ribbon held across the 
entrance of the building by four steward¬ 
esses representing four different air lines. 
The September 9, 1950, issue of The 
Globe and Mail published in Toronto, 
Canada, contained a front page article en¬ 
titled “Howe Confident Arms Won’t Cut 
Living Mode.” From this article I quote a 
few paragraphs: “Confidence that Canada 
can meet the increased needs for defense 
without reduction in the standard of liv¬ 
ing, and without regimentation and con¬ 
trol, was expressed in the House of 
Commons today by Trade Minister Howe. 
While expressing that view, however, and 
basing it largely on the premise that there 
never was a larger supply of goods in Can¬ 
ada nor a greater capacity to produce more 
goods, Mr. Howe was asking for stand-by 
powers to control the production, distri¬ 
bution and price level of essential goods. 
He was introducing the essential materials 
bill, which will put back in his hands some 
of the sweeping powers he exercised dur¬ 
ing the Second World War as minister of 
munitions and supply. ... At the 1939 
special session of parliament Canada faced 
an immediate and relatively bigger indus¬ 
trial and economic task than now. The 
Prime Minister, then Mackenzie King, in¬ 
troduced his munitions and supply bill 
providing for the creation of a department 
with authority to mobilize the resources of 


the nation for the production of munitions 
and essential supplies. Howe was there, 
but hadn’t yet been designated to do the 
job and passing the law which was to make 
Howe, a little later, and for the period of 
the war, a practical dictator over Canadian 
industry.” 

The Buffalo, N.Y., Courier-Express of 
April 30, 1950, had a story about the his¬ 
tory and activities of Pratt and Lambert, 
Inc., manufacturers of paints and var¬ 
nishes. Since 1930 our classmate, Roy W. 
Lindsay, has been vice-president, treas¬ 
urer, and a director of the company. He 
has been associated with this concern since 
1908, when he became their chief chemist. 
Roy is also vice-president of the Canadian 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
and of the corresponding United States or¬ 
ganization. He is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Buffalo Better Busi¬ 
ness Bureau and is affiliated with the Buf¬ 
falo Club, the Buffalo Athletic Club, the 
Park Country Club, the Gyro Club, the 
Buffalo Automobile Club, and Pilgrim 
Congregational Church. As in undergrad¬ 
uate days, he is still greatly interested in 
music and continues to play the clarinet 
for the enjoyment of his friends. He also 
is an enthusiastic golfer. The story in the 
Buffalo paper referred to above contains 
this sentence: “His unforgettable hole-in- 
one occurred at the Country Club of Big- 
wyn, Ontario, Canada.” — George R. Nor¬ 
ton, who has been general manager of 
Eaton Paper Company of Pittsfield, Mass., 
for many years, retired on July 31, 1950, 
and has moved to California. I have not 
yet secured his new address, but he can 
be reached by writing to him at 153 South 
Street, Pittsfield, Mass., with the notation 
“Please Forward.” — During June I re¬ 
ceived a letter from John E. Tresnon, 
whose address is 81 West Virginia Ave¬ 
nue, Phoenix, Ariz., and from it I quote: 
“In April I was sitting in front of my nouse 
looking down the street when I said to my 
wife that a man was approaching who was 
clearly an Easterner and one of these win¬ 
ter visitors who dresses western after the 
fashion of the artists. To my surprise this 
man turned in my yard, and as he entered, 
I saw a tall, quite thin man of approxi¬ 
mately my own agei He looked at me and 
said, ‘John, do you remember me?" I 
looked him over and in about 15 seconds 
I said, “Yes, you are Herbert Buttrick 
Hosmer of Concord.’ I think I can lay 
claim to some kind of a record on this be¬ 
cause I had not seen him or a picture of 
him or heard anything directly from him 
since 1907. I certainly did not know that 
he was in this district. The only connection 
I had had with him was through the rec¬ 
ords of class activities I had received from 
you. Hosmer swapped lots of stories and 
doings with me, and I was very pleased 
to become acquainted with him again be¬ 
cause I remembered him very happily in 
school. You know he never forgot to re¬ 
mind me in those days about that bridge 
in Concord where on one April day his an¬ 
cestors had an argument with some of my 
ancestors.” 

An item in the Boston Herald of Au¬ 
gust 21 told of the death in New York 
City on the previous day of Edwin Dexter 
Boles of our Class. Dexter was chief 
power engineer for the New York City 
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Board of Transportation, having been with 
this board for 22 years. Prior to that time 
he was a sales engineer with the General 
Electric Company and had traveled ex¬ 
tensively for them both in this country and 
abroad. He also was a lawyer, being a 
member of the Massachusetts bar. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Con¬ 
stance B. Hayter of Melbourne, Australia. 
His home address was 130 West 12th 
Street, New York City. — When John 
Tresnon wrote in June, as referred to 
above, he enclosed a clipping from the 
Arizona Republic of Phoenix telling of flie 
death on June 4, 1950, of James Samuel 
Coupal, whom most of you will no doubt 
well remember as having been active in 
football and other sports during our un¬ 
dergraduate days. Sam was engaged in 
mining operations and business during his 
entire career, at times having offices in 
Boston or in New York, but at other times 
being located in Alaska, New Jersey, Mex¬ 
ico, Venezuela, and Peru. He went to Ari¬ 
zona in 1920 and was actively engaged in 
the development of silver properties. In 
1938 he took over the field organization 
work for the Arizona Small Mtae Opera¬ 
tors Association, and in the following year 
when the Arizona Department of Mineral 
Resources was established, he became its 
first director. In 1944 he resigned to re¬ 
turn to private consulting practice. He was 
a director of the Arizona Chapter of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers, a member of the 
American Mining Congress and the Na¬ 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, 
and he was a registered mining engineer 
in Arizona. Sam never married and is sur¬ 
vived by two brothers, Frank of Buffalo 
and E. Arthur, M.I.T. 1911, of North Ab- 
ington. Mass. — According to word re¬ 
ceived from the M.I.T. Alumni office, Al¬ 
fred J. Krafft, who was associated with 
our Class in the Course in Architecture, 
died on February 17, 1950. He was a 
member of the firmi of J. E. Krafft and 
Sons, architects, of San Francisco, Calif. 
— On July 31, 1950, Morris A. Stewart, 
who was associated with our Class by vir¬ 
tue of his having received his graduate 
degree of Ph.D. at the Institute in 1907, 
died at Dover, N.H. He was a patent ex¬ 
aminer at the United States Patent Office 
in Washington from 1908 until the spring 
of 1945, when he retired. — Although 
these notes are presumably dealing prac¬ 
tically entirely with Tech men, I tnink it 
will interest those of you who have at¬ 
tended our class reunions at Oyster Har¬ 
bors Club to know that John West, who 
was a Harvard man but who has attended 
several of our reunions, died in Worcester, 
Mass., on August 1, 1950. John’s attend¬ 
ance at our class gatherings was due to 
his warm friendship with John Frank, Sam 
Marx, and Stud Leavell, and his friendship 
and business partnership with Alexander 
Macomber. — Bryant Nichols, Secre¬ 
tary, 23 Leland Road, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Philip B. Walker, Assistant Secretary, 18 
Summit Street, Whitinsville, Mass. 

• 1908 • 

Many thanks to Henry and Mrs. Sewell 
for their hospitaliW on Saturday after¬ 
noon, June 10, at their home at Norwell, 
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Mass. The lawn party was a great success, 
as weather was good, the buffet lunch de¬ 
licious, and Henry’s famous “Fish House 
Punch” as insidious and successful as ever. 
The presence of our ladies made the party 
even more enjoyable. We should have 
more such get-togethers in the future, in¬ 
cluding our ladies, of course. The party 
broke up about 7:00 p.m., varions groups 
moving on for dinner at places of their 
choice. 

The following were at Henry’s party: 
Mr. and Mrs. George Freethy, Leslie Ellis, 
Joe Wattles, Sam Hatch, George Belcher, 
Jim Burch, Doc Leslie, Line Mayo, Nick 
Carter; also Jeft Beede who came stag, 
Mrs. Dick Collins, in Boston for a Welles¬ 
ley reunion, who came with the Belchers, 
and of course our genial hosts, Hemy and 
Mrs. Sewell. 

The Class was well represented at 
Alumni Day on June 12 as Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Burch, Nick Carter, Sam Gardner, 
Doc Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. Line Mayo, and 
Henry Sewell had lunch together in Du 
Pont Court. Jim and Mrs. Burch were our 
hosts for cocktails at their suite at the 
Statler before the Alumni Banquet at the 
Copley Plaza. 

The following were at the Banquet: 
George Belcher, Jim Burch, Nick Carter, 
Abraham Cohen, Leslie Ellis, George 
Freethy, Line Mayo, Hemy Sewell. Un¬ 
fortunately, as the result of some mix-up 
in assignment of scats, we couldn’t all be 
together, but were scattered among the 
several tables assigned to 1906-1920. 
However, we had a good time. 

Bill McAuliffe had wanted to take in 
Henry Sewell’s party as weD as Alumni 
Day but was laid up in Hollywood, Fla. 
He is now feeling much better and back 
on his job. Sam Gardner was entertaining 

f randchildren from New Jersey, which 
mited his attendance at Alumni Day ac¬ 
tivities. Gregory Dexter had a very inter¬ 
esting article, “Check List of Low-Cost 
Plant Operation,” in the May, 1950, issue 
of the National Bottlers Gazette. Congrat¬ 
ulations to Harry Rapelye on his election 
last June as president of Continental Can 
Company of Canada. Rap had been vice- 
president and general manager. That may 
account for his not being able to be with 
us on Aliunni Day. 

We have previously reported the retire¬ 
ment of Herb Cole from me New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. I 
have recently learned that Herb was given 
a surprise party at the Sheraton back in 
June. His connection with the telephone 
business is natural as his uncle operated 
the shop at Exeter Place and Harrison 
Avenue Extension where A. G. Bell in¬ 
vented the telephone. His aunt, Alice 
Smith, had the first private ’phone in his¬ 
tory. It is of interest that Warner Brothers 
tried to get Herb as a motion picture engi¬ 
neer, but his mother warned him that the 
movies were just a passing fad. I’ve just 
learned that Fred B. Cole, the well-known 
radio disk jockey, is Herb’s son. 

Abbot Thompson, for many years ad¬ 
vertising manager of the United Shoe Ma¬ 
chinery Company, has retired, 1 learn. I 
trust he will continue his interest and ac- 
tiv^ in the United Shoe Orchestra. 

The state of Massachusetts and the 
Metropolitan District Conomission suffered 


a severe loss by the resignation last Sep¬ 
tember of Karl Kennison as chief engineer 
of the construction division. The M. D. C. 
not only lost the services of an outstand¬ 
ing and nationally known hydraulic engi¬ 
neer, but one who probably knows more 
about the Metropolitan District Water 
Supply than any one else. He had been 
connected with the project, whioh is now 
nearly finished, from its start some 30 
years ago, and it has been estimated that 
he and his organization saved the taxpay¬ 
ers some twelve million dollars of appro¬ 
priations for the work. Karl resigned, with 
several of his key men, in protest against 
political interference, which was result¬ 
ing in waste and inefficiency. Karl plans 
to keep busy as a consulting engineer on 
hydraulic problems. 

The first dinner meeting of the 1950- 
1951 season will be held on Tuesday, 
November 14, 1950, at 6:00 p.m., proba¬ 
bly at Thompson’s Spa, Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Reply post cards will 
be mailed as usual. We hope to show some 
interesting Kodachromes and movies. 
Make your plans to be with us. 

We report the following changes in ad¬ 
dress: Ygnacio S. Bonillas, Gante 4-207, 
Apdo. 2332, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico; 
Riggin Buckler, Buckler Fenhagen Meyer 
and Ayers, Federal Land Bank Building, 
Baltimore 18, Md.; Leonard S. Gerould, 
214 Franklin Avenue, Pittsburgh 21, Pa.; 
William F. Grimes, 5800-15th Street 
North, Arlington 5, Va.; William C. Kerr, 
1500 Frederick Road, Baltimore 28, Md.; 
Edwin M. Price, 302 Portland Place, 
Houston, Texas; Clifford B. Russell, 158 
Monterey Street, Highland Park 3, Mich.; 
Arthur J. Schwab, 36 Lincoln Avenue, 
Binghamton, N.Y. — H. L. Carter, Secre¬ 
tary, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 1, 
Mass. 

• 1909 • 

As usual, we were well represented on 
Alumni Day, June 12. Out in the Court 
celebrating our 41st reunion the following 
assembled for the luncheon: Chet Dawes, 
VI; Tom, I, and Alice Desmond; George 
Haynes, VII; Francis Loud, VI; Ken, VI, 
and Margaret May; Art, I, and Helen 
Shaw; Chic Shaw, V; Henry Spencer, II; 
Johnny Willard, II. At the Alumni Ban¬ 
quet at the Copley Plaza the following 
were at the ’09 table: George Bowers, I; 
Chet Dawes; Brad Dewey, X; George 
Haynes; Francis Loud; Chic Shaw; Henry 
Spencer; Johnny Willard. Art Shaw had 
planned to come but was prevented by 
some testimony that he was obliged to 
ive down in Connecticut. The Review of- 
ce also informed us that B. Edwin 
Hutchinson had registered. 

We have two letters from our class rep¬ 
resentatives in China. The following 
is from a letter dated July 26 from Art 
Morrill, XI, to Molly, XI: "Early in April 
we got word to close our W.H.O. China 
Office and withdraw the tliree foreign 
staff members who are stiU in China. I 
was very sad at the idea for a month or 
two but now the chances of doing any 
business here seem to be getting pretty 
dim, so I guess we might as well pull out. 
For a while I stalled along on the closing 
up, hoping that China would get into the 
United Nations and things would be bet¬ 
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ter. Actually, we had a great many little 
matters to settle, so it would have been 
hard to close up in a month or two, but 
now we have things pretty well in shape. 

“We are closing the office officially at 
the end of this month but it will take a 
month or so to get our files packed and 
shipped, settle with the staff, get an exit 
permit from the local government, and 
get passage. No passenger ships have 
come to Shanghai for months though 
small freighters slip in and out once in a 
while. The only way for Shanghai people 
has been to go via Tientsin, which is a 
36-hour train ride from here. It has not 
been possible to leave by Canton and 
Hong Kong, but it may be now. That is a 
much longer train ride but you are at leEist 
siue of a ship when you get there. There 
are only two or three ships a month from 
Tientsin and the war in Korea might up¬ 
set things there. If you should write soon 
I would probably be in Shanghai long 
enough to get the letter but surely by Sep¬ 
tember 1 you had better change my ad¬ 
dress on the class mailing list to 13563 
Birwood Avenue, Detroit 4, Mich. I hope 
to be there on leave in October or Novem¬ 
ber but will probably be spending some 
time first at the W.H.O. regional office in 
Bangkok and the headquarters in Geneva. 

“My minor dissipation the last few 
weeks has been ttying to unravel the 
meaning of some Chinese poetry written 
about A.D. 750, when the poets of China 
were really going to town. It is not so 
easy but with the help of a good dictionary 
I can often get a fair idea of what the 
poem means, which is more than I can do 
with most of the poems in English in 
Harpers and the Atlantic. I hate to think 
what this proves but that is the way it is.” 

The following is a letter from Art 
Knipp, VI, from Lingnan University, Can¬ 
ton, where he has bwn teaching with few 
interruptions since graduation: “A letter 
has been mving to you for a long time. I 
appreciated hearing from you and was 
happy to have Arthur Morrill come for a 
short call when he was in Canton in con¬ 
nection with his W.H.O. interests. 

“Developments in China have been dis¬ 
couraging, have they not, during the past 
four years. No doubt you are as able as I 
to judge the various reasons for the 
changed political and social conditions. 
Unfortimately, there was something like 
chaos resulting from the eight years of 
war. The progress being made back in ’35 
and ’36 seemed hopeful of a better out¬ 
come. The change-over last October took 
place without any serious fighting in Can¬ 
ton. It has surprised us that then and also 
since then westerners have been able to 
go about freely in the city. I have been 
asked only once to show the residence 
certificate. However, in only rare cases 
can a Westerner secure the exit-re-entry 
permit for going to Hong Kong. We are 
supposed to stay within the city limits. 
Train travel to Kowloon is quite inconven¬ 
ient. Trains run only to the China border 
and passengers walks the % mile or so to 
the Shum Chun station in Hong Kong ter¬ 
ritory. Until recently, Chinese have trav¬ 
eled freely to and from Hong Kong. Just 
now the Hong Kong authorities are trying 
to limit the number of Chinese entering 
the Colony. 
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"No doubt you know of some of the 
commendable features of the new regime 
— the excellent discipline of the soldiers, 
the frugality of the government oflBcers, 
the stability of the currency. The soldiers 
are well taken care of. If the KMT had 
done as well by the men in its armies, it 
might still have control of a large part 
of the country. For four or five months the 
local money has not depreciated. Recently 
it has improved in value slightly in rela¬ 
tion to foreign currency. But this has been 
accomplishM only by heavy taxes and by 
requiring all classes of people to buy the 
government bonds. In the north condi¬ 
tions are probably better. Around here 
conditions are bad, many business men 
have gone to Hong Kong and most people 
have little money to spend. As yet it is 
doubtful whether the under-privileged 
people are any better o£F than they were 
before. As you know the announced aim 
of the new regime is to improve the lot 
of the farmers and villagers. 

“Lingnan has been maintaining a sound 
and steady growth, with a large enroll¬ 
ment and fine additions of Chinese stafF. 
The medical college is especially well 
staffed. Since ‘liberation’ there has been 
no direct interference from the outside. 
Indirect results of the change-over are not 
so good. Lingnan is largely dependent on 
tuition for paying staff — local staff — sala¬ 
ries and with business being interrupted, 
parents are unable to pay as high tuition 
as before. Other adverse effects may pos¬ 
sibly become more important after a 
while. As yet it is the boys and girls in the 
secondary schools who seem to be most 
influenced by some of the new teaching. 
You can see that it is not feasible as yet to 
form an appraisal of the changes which 
are in the making. Our western staff is 
gradually being reduced. Those who go 
cannot be replaced for it is very unusual 
for a westerner to get the entiy permit. 
Several families are about to go soon. My 
wife has been staying in Westtown since 
she left here to attend our daughter’s 
graduation at the Westtown School. Just 
now she is at South Egremont with a 
friend and is enjoying that wonderful 
Berkshire scenery and the wonderful Tan- 
glewood music. Peggy starts her junior 
year at Swarthmore in the fall. My fur¬ 
lough is due in February and I may be 
staying on till June, that is, unless condi¬ 
tions mould be such as to make it advis¬ 
able for the staff to leave sooner than that. 
My wife had wanted to come out in the 
fall, for us to retmn together next year, 
but of course recent developments make 
that out of the question. 

“I was sorry indeed to Icam of the sud¬ 
den passing of our good friend, R. L. 
Jones. He was an outstandingly ^e per¬ 
son. I was glad to hear from my wife that 
she had been told that Professor Jackson 
is well and strong. I wrote to him last 
summer.’’ 


Ramon Munoz, III, organizer and presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Club of Monterrey, is 
as active as ever in promoting the interests 
of the Institute. We recently learned that 
he was visiting Ben Pepper, I, at his sum¬ 
mer home at Crow Point, Hingham, and 
talked to him on the telephone. This past 
summer he has been touring Europe with 
Lobby, visiting the alumni clubs in Lon¬ 


don, Brussels, Paris and Oslo. He was 
about to leave for New York and plans to 
visit Washington and Dallas before re¬ 
turning to Monterrey. Ben now has a sum¬ 
mer home almost beside that of Johnny 
Davis, II, at Crow Point, and has taken 
up sailboat racing as an avocation. We re¬ 
cently saw in the Hingham Journal of 
September 7 that his boat Barbara had 
finished third in the four-meter class. 

Tom Desmond, I, has recently given 
$12,000 to the Harvard Foundation for 
Advanced Study and Research. This sum 
is to be used to provide a commons room 
in the new Graduate Center, commemo¬ 
rating the late Arthur E. Kennelly, Profes¬ 
sor of Electrical Engineering from 1902 to 
1930. Tom is also the author of an article, 
“The Promise of Geriatrics,” appearing in 
the June number of Today’s Health. 

Molly has sent us a chpping from the 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette of May 16, con¬ 
taining an obituary of Walter S. Laird, III. 
He was 63 years old and died of a heart 
attack. Our records show that Walter had 
been in Pittsburgh ever since leaving the 
Institute. In 1914 he founded the Yellow 
Cab Company and was its president for 
31 years. He was also president of the 
Pittsburgh district of the Parmelee Motor 
Fuel Company. His health caused him to 
give up the presidency of the Yellow Cab 
Company between 1942 and 1947 but he 
assumed the office again in 1947. He was 
a member of Duquesne Club and the 
Oakmont Country Club. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Margaret Miller Laird, a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret L. Anderson, 
New York City, and one son, William M. 
Laird, Pittsburgh. He was active in com¬ 
munity affairs and devoted much of his 
leisure time to the two clubs in which he 
held membership. 

It was with somewhat of a shock that 
we learned of the death of George L. 
Lawrence, Jr., I, at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, where he had a summer home. 
Len entered the Institute from Melrose 
High School and lived in Melrose since 
that time. For some years after graduat¬ 
ing from the Institute he was assistant 
superintendent of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Company. Later he and some asso¬ 
ciates pmchased the Tyer Rubber Com¬ 
pany in Andover and be had been with 
that company ever since, being vice-presi¬ 
dent at the time of his death. Len had 
been at Boothbay Harbor since last May. 
The Review Secretary also has a summer 
home near Boothbay Harbor and occa¬ 
sionally met Len, but did not realize that 
he was in poor health this past summer. — 
Paul M. Wiswall, Secretary, Box 125, 
Glen Ridge, N.J. Chester L. Dawes, Re¬ 
view Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass. Assistant 
Secretaries: Maurice R. Scharff, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; 
George E. Wallis, 1606 Hinman Ave¬ 
nue, Evanston, Ill. 

• 1910 • 

Usually the class notes for this issue of 
The Review are more voluminous than for 
any other during the year. Considering 
the amount of material to be written up 
about our 40th reunion, and having pho- 

S hs of the members of the Class who 
ed the reunion, I was certain I 


could not impose on The Review for space 
for such notes. I have, therefore, issued 
one of those occasional editions of the 
M.I.T. Ten covering the reunion in full, 
with reproductions of photographs of those 
attending. A copy of this edition was sent 
to every member of the Class and should 
have been received before you read these 
notes. 

It is with sorrow that I have to record 
the passing of George W. McRae and 
Harold Arnold. The following is from the 
New York Times of July 17 and August 9. 
“East Orange, N.J. Word has been re¬ 
ceived here from Boothbay Harbor, Me. of 
the death yesterday of George W. McRae 
of 120 Washington St, this city, former 
general manager and vice president of the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. Mr. 
McRae, who was 65 years old, died at 
his summer home. Mr. McRae began his 
career in the telephone industry in 1910, 
when he entered the engineering depart¬ 
ment of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company after his graduation 
from . . . Technology. He serv^ as chief 
engineer of the Illinois Telephone Com¬ 
pany before joining the New York Tele¬ 
phone Co. in 1924 as chief engineer. The 
next year he was named general manager 
and placed in charge of the company’s op¬ 
erations in New Jersey. Mr. McRae was a 
member of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers, United States Naval In¬ 
stitute, Newark Chamber of Commerce, 
New Jersey Historical Society, Newcomen 
Society of England, New Jersey Audubon 
Society and the Alumni Association of 

M. I.T. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Har¬ 
riet Bruning McRae, and a son, Colin W. 
McRae of Short Hills.” 

“A funeral service will be held tomor¬ 
row in Cambridge, Mass, for Harold S. Ar¬ 
nold, technical assistant to the president of 
the International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall Street, who collapsed and died 
Monday evening aboard a New Haven 
Railroad train at the 125th Street Station. 
He lived at 48 Vine Road, Larchmont, 

N. Y. Mr. Arnold had been associated with 
International Nickel since 1914, almost all 
that time as assistant to Dr. John F. 
Thompson, now president of the organiza¬ 
tion. Before joining International Nickel, 
he was engaged in mining operations in 
the Southwest and in Mexico. He was a 
member of the American Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
the American Chemical Society, the Navy 
Industrial Association, the American Min¬ 
ing Congress, and the Mining Club of 
New York. Sinrviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Harriet Stuart Arnold; a son, Stuart V. 
Arnold, and three grandchildren.” 

A few weeks ago I received a reprint of 
an article in Sales Management, July is¬ 
sue, from Clark Arkell. It is a most inter¬ 
esting history of the Beech-Nut Company 
of which Clark is now vice-chairman of 
the board of directors. A few excerpts 
from this article will give a very interest¬ 
ing history of Clark’s activities since grad¬ 
uation. “The legend has prevailed that 
Bartlett Arkell was Beech-Nut. The fact 
seems to be that, largely from behind the 
scenes, Clark Arkell contributed as much 
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as his father. In common they had only the 
accidents of blood and Beech-Nut. Per¬ 
haps Clark envied his father’s prestige 
and showmanship. Probably he felt that 
his father had never given him a chance. 
At any rate he dislike almost everything 
his father liked. And vice versa. The first 
impression of the man is bucolic. Because 
he is not tall, his extra weight makes him 
look stouter. A shock of hair hangs over 
his forehead. For that blue tie he might 
have paid 69(f (one dollar he says). The 
things that impressed most were his inten¬ 
sity, and the earnestness in his blue eyes. 
After Clark ArkeU was graduated from 
M.I.T. in 1910, his father brought him into 
the business, and then apparently pro¬ 
ceeded to forget about him. For 15 years 
Clark worked on an agricultural project of 
which his father knew nothing. But more 
and more as the dapper Bartl^ traveled 
around in his Rolls-Royces, promoting art 
and music and hams, Clark took over the 
business. He didn’t move to the center of 
the stage. T have to work,’ he said, ‘in the 
background, through others. I know what 
is needed but I can’t carry it out.’ And 
yet since 1931 and before he was largely 
responsible for picking and training the 
men who built the organization: the cata¬ 
lyst who kept them together, the spark 
plug who inspired them and the thorn in 
the side who kept them at it. ‘I was and 
am a perfectionist,’ he added. ‘Where 
others might have been content to have 
things 99 per cent right, I kept after them 
until they were 100 per cent right.’ Clark 
recalled one time when the company’s 
printing plant turned out $5,000 worth of 
imperfect labels. ‘Father might have been 
willing to use them. Fortunately, at that 
time, he was leaving for Europe. As soon 
as he was beyond the 12-mile limit I had 
them destroyed.’ ” — Herbert S. Clever- 
DON, Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Bos¬ 
ton 8, Mass. 

• 1911 • 

All thoughts are now, of course, cen¬ 
tered on our 40th reunion down on the 
Cape Friday, Saturday and Simday, June 
8, 9, 10, and for the climax — Alumni Day 
at M.I.T. on Monday, June 11. At this 
mid-September writing, plans are pretty 
well along and the first mailing will prob¬ 
ably have reached you by the time you re¬ 
ceive this issue of The Review. 

Based on our last two reunions — in 
1941 and 1946 — we should once again 
have an attendance over the hundred 
mark and we’re sure every ’ll man will 
try his best not only to be there himself, 
but also to bring along members of his 
family — for the 1911 tradition has it that 
oiu: ladies add measurably to the enjoy¬ 
ment and success of these five-year reun¬ 
ions. 

It is indeed with deep regret that we 
must report the loss of two of our class¬ 
mates, in the passing of Francis Cooke, 
XIII, on April 6 and Chet Morey, II, on 
August 28. Both men met death suddenly 
— Ae former at the wheel of his car and 
the latter at home shortly after a heart at¬ 
tack. 

Francis prepared for M.I.T. at Whitman 
High School in Whitman, Mass., and Bos¬ 
ton English High School. He was an active 


member of the Naval Architecture Society 
and did his thesis with Albert Gardner, 
II, a fellow graduate of Whitman High 
School. In informing me of his death, 
Francis’ widow wrote: “My husband’s 
health had been faihng for a niunber of 
years. He died at the wheel of his car on 
the highway. I was alone with him. I real¬ 
ize full well that I have been lax in not 
notifying you immediately — I hope you 
will understand how upset I have been. 
Thank you for your cheery contacts and 
rest assured that your letters were greatly 
appreciated by Francis. He was always 
loyal to M.I.T.” 

Chet Morey was bom in Cambridge 
and was a graduate of Rindge Manual 
Training School. He was an active mem¬ 
ber of the Mechanical Engineering Society 
and during our junior year was assistant 
business manager of Technique, 1911. 
Following graduation he settled in Provi¬ 
dence, R.I., and in 1929 became superin¬ 
tendent of the Rhode Island Tool 
Company there. During World War H he 
joined the United States Department of 
Labor as a consulting engineer in 1943 and 
retired soon after V-J Day and with his 
family came to Belmont, Mass., to live. He 
was a former president of Associated In¬ 
dustries of Rhode Island; a member of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers, Mt. 
Vemon Lodge, A.F. and A.M. of Provi¬ 
dence and was a Shriner. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Cynthia E. Glass 
and a brother, Harold Morey. Our hearts 
go out to the bereaved families of Cooke 
and Morey. 

Sara and I were blessed with our sixth 
grandchild and third grandson on June 7, 
when our oldest son, Orville B., Jr., and 
his wife became parents of their second 
child, Lincoln Copp Denison. 

We had eleven classmates and one wife 
at this year’s Alumni Day on June 12. 
Ralph Vining, III, and his wife came from 
Baltimore and just nosed out Luis de- 
Florez, II, who flew in with his son, Peter 
’38, from New York, for coming the great¬ 
est distance among our group. Others 
present were Bill Cobum, XI; George 
Cumings, VI; Dennie, VI; Tom Haines 
and Jack Herlihy, II; Morris Omansky, V; 
Carl Richmond, I; Emmons Whitcomb, X; 
and Aleck Yereance, 1. Monk deFlorez 
was one of the speakers at the afternoon 
symposium on “Access to Ideas — Is Read¬ 
ing Obsolete?” and your Secretary, as 
usual, led the songs and cheers at the ban¬ 
quet that evening in the Copley Plaza Ho¬ 
tel. 

The symposium was held in the new 
Charles Hayden Memorial Library, for 
which Ralph Walker, IV, and his partners 
were architects — the last word in library 
construction. We had three entries in the 
list of books by Alumni now in the Li¬ 
brary’s “Tech Collection”: American 
Etchers, Volume 5, 1930, John Taylor 
Arms, IV; General Kenney Reports, 1949, 
General George Kenney, I; Purposive Be¬ 
haviour in Animals and Men, 1932, Ed 
Tolman, XIV. 

In a feature story in the New York 
Times on June 19, tribute was paid 
George for his fine leadership at the Air 
University, “which has the mission of pro¬ 
viding the young independent Air Force 
with an officer corps capable of directing 
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the growth of air power in the world of 
the future. Under the spur of Gen. 
George C. Kenney,” the article continues, 
“students at all its institutions look only at 
what is to come, not at what has been 
done. When General Kenney says in his 
directives that he wants his subordinate 
commanders and their instmetors to in¬ 
duce ‘global thinking’ in the student offi¬ 
cers, he means it literally. The students are 
required to keep constantly before their 
mind’s eye the picture of ^e world as a 
globe and not that misleading flat vision 
of it most of us remember from school-da^ 
instmetion on Mercator-projection maps. 

Last spring, in these class notes, we 
quoted a newspaper story from the Balti¬ 
more Son, telling of the wonderful hobby 
of Ban Hill, I, ‘ making gadgets,” that is 
being put to such practical use in helping 
paralytics — children in particular — over¬ 
come physical handicaps. Just after our 
mid-May writing of the notes for the July 
issue (last of the previous volume), the 
Saturday Evening Post, in its issue of May 
20, presented a profusely illustrated arti¬ 
cle titled: “Escape for Wheel-Chair Pris¬ 
oners," the opening paragraph of which 
reads: “Bancroft Hill is a civil engineer 
and a transportation expert. He is used to 
big assignments, like raising an 87-ton 
section of Baltimore’s Hanover street 
bridge an inch and a half with a one- 
man hydraulic jack. But that achievement 
brought him considerably less satisfaction 
than making a gadget that lifts a spoon to 
the lips of a severely handicappra boy. 
And guiding the Baltimore Transit Com¬ 
pany through nine years of depression and 
war — he was president from 1936 to 
1945 — counts for no more on Mr. HiU’s 
personal balance sheet than designing a 
steering gear for polio victim Betty Adler’s 
wheel chair.” Look this May 20 issue of 
the SEP up at once — it will warm the 
cockles of your heart to read of Ban’s won¬ 
derful accomplishments since retirement 
from active business. In a report to the 
president of the Women’s Board, Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital, Baltimore, Ban said he 
hoped his accomplishments would “point 
out to some of us old engineers a field of 
interesting work.” After reading in the 
July class notes of the fine recovery that 
our daughter, Helen Elizabeth (Mrs. Pe¬ 
ter Barton), has made following her polio 
attack in mid-August, 1949, Ban wrote: 
“In any case after seeing what I have, I 
am certainly glad to hear about your 
daughter.” Were aU proud of you, BanI 

Appointment of Sydney Ailing, VI, to 
the newly created post of general sales 
manager of the Rochester (N.Y.) Gas and 
Electric Corporation was announced on 
June 14. Syd had been manager of indus¬ 
trial and commercial sales, having been 
with the company ever since graduation. 
Before joining us in our junior year, Syd 
was graduated from the University of 
Rochester. 

My congratulatory letter brought dou¬ 
ble barreled returns — a fine letter from 
Syd and a requested letter from his fel¬ 
low-employee of R G and E, Frank Tay¬ 
lor, VI. Syd wrote that “it is questionable 
whether a person is to be congratulated on 
having a lot of new duties loaded on to 
him in his declining years” but during the 
past year his work has been extremely in- 
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teresting because R C and E has been go¬ 
ing through the process of becoming an 
indejjendent company. 

“Our daughter, Janet,” Syd continued, 
“graduated from the Uni versify of Roch¬ 
ester in 1939 and in 1940 married Robert 
N. Conway. Bob is a graduate of R.P.I., in 
aeronautical engineering, and since grad¬ 
uation has been located at Langley Field 
in Virginia. They have three sons and my 
wrife and I manage to visit them or have 
them come up to see us about once a year. 
Our son, David, graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester and completed two 
years at the medical school there, but in 
the summer of 1941 he contracted tuber¬ 
culosis and was laid up for five years. He 
was then able to return and finish his 
course and he received his M.D. in the 
spring of 1948. He is at present resident 
^ysician at Hermann Biggs Memorial 
Sanitarium at Ithaca, N.Y. He is married 
and has one daughter. 

“I know Clarence Dow, I, very well as 
he belongs to the Monroe Coif Club where 
I play occasionally. I did not know Clar¬ 
ence was an T1 man until four years ago 
when he asked me if I were going back to 
our 35th reunion. He was a manufacturers’ 
representative, but I think he has turned 
almost all of the work over to his son and 
has very nearly retired from business. The 
Louis Walz, V, you mentioned at nearby 
Batavia, I have not met. Right now my in¬ 
tentions are good for Marion and me to be 
With you at the 40th reunion next June. I 
sincerely hope that nothing turns up in the 
meantime that will prevent our attend¬ 
ance.” A fine letter, Syd and we’ll be look¬ 
ing for you and your wife come June 8-10. 

‘In the first part of 1912 I started work 
with R G and E in the engineering de¬ 
partment,” writes Frank Taylor, “and 
since I joined the company it is 10 times 
larger — so you see I have seen certain 
changes in the industry. Later that year a 
blank Yankee married Carrie Fowle Beck¬ 
ham of Alexandria-Culpepper, Va. We 
have two children. Mary married Hubert 
Frankenfeld, a salesman for Durez in Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio. They have two children, 
Heidi, three years old and Kathryn, seven 
months old. In World War II Hubert 
spent five and one-half years in the 
United States Army, three and one-half of 
which were spent in Italy with an antiair¬ 
craft battery. 

“My son, F. Carter Taylor, Jr., was in 
the army engineers and was one of the 
3,500 engineers selected for the atomic 
bomb project and was located at Los Ala¬ 
mos. During the war he married a Miss 
Bode, daughter of the vice-president of 
Briggs and Stratton, Milwat^ec. Carter 
graduated from Michigan with a degree in 
chemical engineering and is now in Bay 
City, Mich., working for Dow Chemical 
Company on consumers research methods, 
to find out new uses for Dow products. 
They have a daughter, two years old. I 
might say, with due modesty, of course, 
that both of omr children made the Na¬ 
tional Honor Society and Carter made the 
various class honor societies and is also a 
Tau Beta Pi. 

“I just happened to recollect that I for¬ 
got to say that I have been for some years 
assistant manager of the industrial depart¬ 
ment and my hobbies are photography 


and gardening — particularly perennials. 
Why sheuld anybody want to take black 
and white pichues? I have no use for any¬ 
thing other than Kodachrome (note: East¬ 
man Kodak Company is in Rochester). 
Also a fine letter, Frsmk — but you made 
no mention about planning to attend our 
June reunion. How about it? 

Gordon Wilkes, II, has just had a book 
published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
titled Heat Insulation, which presents 
technical and laboratory information on 
insulating materials. Gordon has been at 
the Institute continuously since graduation 
as assistant and instructor in physics, as¬ 
sociate professor and professor of indus¬ 
trial physics, and since 1934 as professor 
of heat engineering. In addition to his 
teaching, he has been closely connected 
with the development and application of 
equipment to determine the effectiveness 
of heat insulation over a wide range of 
temperatures. One of the chapters in his 
book deals with reflective insulation and 
emissivity determination (-300 degrees F. 
to 2500 degrees F.) and includes valuable 
data not available elsewhere. The econ¬ 
omy of insulation, covering house insula¬ 
tion as well as commercial insulation, is 
thoroughly treated in the concluding 
chapter and throughout the book 129 use¬ 
ful graphs and charts supplement the text. 

A five-page booklet entitled How To 
Study, prepared by Art Leary, XI, head of 
the Hyde Park (Boston) High School 
mathematics department, and Agnes K. 
Brennan, director of distributive education 
and former Hyde Park teacher, was 
handed to more than 25,000 Boston pu¬ 
pils on opening day, according to the 
Boston Sunday Herald of September 10. 
Arthur, who has observed students with 
furrowed brows at Boston English High, 
where he taught 18 years, and at Hyde 
Park High, says: "It’s quite a trick to know 
how to study, so we thought we could help 
them, especially with their home lessons, 
with something like this.” 

A nice letter received this summer from 
Mark Kinney, IV, in which he said class¬ 
mates might be interested in the following 
paragraph under the heading of “Who’s 
New in the Players,” which appeared in 
the summer issue of The Players Bulletin 
of The Players Club, 16 Gramercy Park, 
New York City: “Mark Curtis Kinney: Al¬ 
though originally a St. Louisian (bom Sept. 
7, 1887), he was educated at Kenyon Col¬ 
lege in Gambier, Ohio, and at M.I.T. and 
lived next door to The Players at the old 
Technology Club in 1917. During World 
War I served as lieutenant, R.A.F., in 
France. Worked with Cass Gilbert for two 
years on constmetion of Woolworth Build¬ 
ing and was in charge of interior decorat¬ 
ing for Wisconsin State Capitol Building. 
Now president of the J. S. Ringwalt Com¬ 
pany and vice-president of the First-Knox 
National Bank, both in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. Get him talking, over his bourbon- 
on-the-rocks, about his six acres ‘Bonny- 
brook.’ ” 

Due to a “reduction in force” order in 
mid-June, A. T. Cushing, I, was retired 
from the position of valuation engineer. 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
livestock branch, which he had held since 
December, 1922, in Kansas City, Mo. Im¬ 


mediately he and his son, D. A. Cushing, 
set up a consulting engineering practice 
and since July 1 they have been real busy, 
he writes. His address: 5905 Cherry 
Street, Kansas City 4, Mo. Best of luck to 
Cushing and Cushing, consulting engi¬ 
neers! 

Helicopters soon may be a common 
sight in New England skies, busy in in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural aviation work, 
according to Burleigh Cheney, II, presi¬ 
dent of Eastern States Helicopter Service, 
Inc., formed in mid-June, succeeding Sky¬ 
way Corporation, of which Burleigh also 
was president. This new company will 
provide special air services to agriculture 
and forestry in the form of crop dusting 
and spraying, forest surveys and controls, 
while for industries the company will 
provide special courier service to speed 
emergency deliveries of products and 
trained personnel, aerial advertising dis¬ 
plays, power line and pipe line controls, 
operating in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut. Com¬ 
pany offices are at 2 John Street, Provi¬ 
dence, R.I. Best luck for continued 
success, Burleigh! 

Six honorary and 542 degrees in course 
were awarded at the late June commence¬ 
ment of Northeastern University and 
President Carl Ell, XI, announced that 90 
per cent of the 261 graduates of the col¬ 
lege of engineering had already been 
placed in industry. About the same time, 
Harold Shaw, II, retired after one year as 
president of the Leominster Rotary Club; 
Johnny Bigelow, IV, was re-elected secre¬ 
tary of the Marlboro Rotary Club and 
your Secretary assumed the presidency of 
the Gardner Rotary Club for one year. In¬ 
cidentally, on May 31 it was my privilege 
and pleasure to be toastmaster at a testi¬ 
monial honoring Horace Ford, who retired 
in June as treasurer of the Institute, the 
25-Year Club of Institute employees be¬ 
ing hosts. 

At Alumni Day at Worcester Academy, 
also in late May, the new gymnasium was 
dedicated in honor of Fred Daniels, VI, 
for his services to the school since his 
graduation in 1905. Fred is president of 
the trustees. Meanwhile, at about the 
same time. City Manager John B. Atkin¬ 
son of Cambridge appointed Stan Law- 
tons V, to fill a vacancy on the Cambridge 
Water Commission. Stan, senior partner 
of Herbert Lawton Company, wool tex¬ 
tile agents of Boston and New York, has 
lived in Cambridge since 1921 and is a 
director in the Cambridge Trust Com¬ 
pany, the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company and has an active interest in the 
Community Federation, the Red Cross 
and the Avon Home. Also in Cambridge, 
A1 Wilson, I, president of the A. O. Wil¬ 
son Structural Steel Company, is now 
vice-president of the Cambridge Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. 

Class President Don Stevens, II, his 
wife, Lois, and their son. Carver, took an 
extended trip through the Northwest and 
up into Alaska this summer. Don wrote 
to me from Fort Yukon that the boat trip 
from Seattle to Seward and thence by 
Alaska railroad to Fort Yukon was both 
beautiful and exciting. They report see¬ 
ing 2,000 migrating caribou in McKinley 
Park, a great many glaciers and a gold 
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dredge — Don lifting a $15,000 gold 
brick (but putting it down again, of 
course). The return trip was through 
Whitehorse, Skagway, Vancouver and 
Glacier Park. Bob Haslam, X, had an ex¬ 
tended business trip to Europe in the late 
spring and early summer, spending al¬ 
most four weeks in Italy and Trieste; two 
in Austria; three in Germany; two in 
Switzerland and two in France. Then on 
July first he started his real retirement 
from his many years of service with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey by going to 
Canada for two months of fishing. 

Emmons Whitcomb, X, and Beta have 
sold their house in Arlington Heights and 
now have a new home at 77 Wood Street, 
Lexington 73, Mass. Other address 
changes include: Lester D. Cushman, IV, 
Apartment 1, 17 Georgian Court, Foster 
Village, Bergenfield, N.J.; William C. 
Davis, Jr., I, Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
Company, 703 S.A.L.R.R. Building, Nor¬ 
folk 10, Va.; Clarence W. Dow, I, 101 
Edgeview Lane, Rochester 18, N.Y.; 
Warren B. Hopkins, VI, Ballast Lane, 
Marblehead Neck, Mass.; Harry E. Lake, 
Codfish Hill, Bethel, Conn.; Walter I. 
Phillips, 1284 Beacon Street, Brookline 
46, Mass.; and Thorne L. Wheeler, Chat¬ 
ham, N.Y. 

Just a reminder that our annual “Seven 
Come Eleven” class dinner at Walker 
Memorial, M.I.T., will be held on Tues¬ 
day evening, November 7th — see you 
there if you’re in this vicinity at that time! 
— Ohville B. Denison, Sec'etary, Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Gardner, Mass. John 
A. Heruhv, Assistant Secretary, 588 Riv¬ 
erside Avenue, Medford 55, Mass. 

• 1912 • 

The Class of 1912 made an outstand¬ 
ing record under the leadership of class 
agent Albion R. Davis with its contribu¬ 
tions to the 1949-1950 M.I.T. Alumni 
Fund. The total amount subscribed, $5,- 
395.94, was the largest amount received 
from any class. This was 200 per cent of 
the class quota, which is also the best rec¬ 
ord. The number of contributors was 114 
per cent of the quota, which was exceeded 
by only three classes. Davis modestly 
says: “The credit belongs entirely to the 
fellows whose individual contributions 
added up to such a substantial total. As 
class agent for the Fund I would much 
rather have had 1912 lead all other 
classes in the number of contributors in¬ 
stead of in total amount. Am hoping that 
the added stimulus of the big drive of the 
Development Program this year will carry 
over so that next year we will be on top 
in both classifications. That is where we 
should be — and can be, too.” Let’s con¬ 
tinue to strive for both goals! Davis also 
adds: “Being chairman of a nearly two- 
million dollar junior high school building 
program here in Wellesley is keeping me 
quite busy, but it is all extremely interest¬ 
ing. The children today apparently have 
to have better facilities th^ you and I 
had when we were in college. I certainly 
hope the war situation will not interfere 
with our construction schedule too 
seriously.” 

Hamilton Merrill was elected presi¬ 
dent of Manning Maxwell and Moore, 


Inc., on July 21. He became associated 
with the valve and gauge manufacturing 
concern on October 1, 1920, as assistant 
works manager. He became a vice-presi¬ 
dent in 1937 and was elected a director 
last year. In May he was appointed 
vice-president in charge of the Consoli- 
dated-Ashcroft-Hancock division of the 
company. Our best congratulations! When 
Lester and Jennie White passed through 
Detroit on Labor Day, Charles and Olga 
Tuller came to the hotel for a most pleas¬ 
ant visit. Their daughter, Elizabeth, who 
received her Ph.D. degree from Iowa 
State University in June, 1946, was an in¬ 
structor in chemistry at Wellesley for 
three years. She is now associate professor 
at Eastern New Mexico University. The 
Toilers are now completing the construc¬ 
tion of a new home at 1627 Hustonia Ave¬ 
nue, Royal Oak, which they expect to 
occupy about Thanksgiving time. This 
embodies their ideas of comfort and con¬ 
venience with especial reference to the 
time when Charley retires in the next 
few years. They will welcome classmates 
visiting in Detroit. 

Benson, Cook, Hunsaker, Jones, Man¬ 
ning, Schell, Shepard, Springall and Sto- 
bert attended the Alumni Banquet at the 
Copley Plaza on June 12, at which affair 
a splendid time was reported. 

Jim Cook writes: “The window decora¬ 
tions of the Lynn Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany for the city centennial included an 
exhibit of fire-fighting equipment of the 
horse-drawn era furnished by Lieutenant 
Lawrence Clark of the Newton Fire De¬ 
partment. Lieutenant Clark is a cousin of 
Charles Hamlin Carpenter, Snedecor Ave¬ 
nue at Academy, Bayport, L.I. You, of 
course, recognize Charley as a classmate 
whom we all enjoyed seeing at East Bay 
Lodge in 1947. Charley sent, through his 
cousin, his best regards and a promise to 
attend the class reunion in 1952. — Fred¬ 
erick J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chest¬ 
nut Street, Boston, Mass. Lester M. 
White, Assistant Secretary, 4520 Lewiston 
Road, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

• 1913 . 

Fifteen of us attended the Alumni 
Banquet on June 12: A. L. Brown, Cam¬ 
eron, Capen, Cushing, Flanders, Centner, 
Glancy, Gustin, Murdock, Rollason, Nat 
Sage, Charlotte Sage, Terry, Townsend, 
Weeks. Very little visiting is possible dur¬ 
ing this noisy and crowded occasion. 
However, I was able to piece out the fol¬ 
lowing from Phil Capen, X. Phil had just 
spent eight weeks hving in barracks at 
East Lansing, Mich., where he took a 
course in “housekeeping” for government 
hospitals. Phil’s title at Boston Marine 
Hospital is “executive housekeeper”; he 
also acts as consultant to the National 
Public Health Service. In the latter capac¬ 
ity, he recently went to Washington to 
demonstrate, for a country-wide group of 
hospitals, how to work out a budget cov¬ 
ering personnel and operating expense. 
Phil took Course X, expecting to add 
something to the art of making patent 
leather in his father’s Crow Blacking 
Company at Canton, Mass. He got a set¬ 
back late in life when patent leather went 
out of style. Then Phil showed pluck. He 
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was in the O.P.A. during the war, and af¬ 
terwards in the Veterans’ Administration, 
in charge of training G.I.’s and disabled 
veterans, at Harvard and M.I.T. Phil is 
spry and animated, and pleased that the 
Course in Chemical Engineering came in 
handy in his diverse pursuits. 

Lester Gustin, I, has proved a shining 
example of the fruits of “easy does it.” A 
sound student and structural building en¬ 
gineer, he never would tackle a Bnxiklyn 
Bridge, but he has coupled an engaging 
personality with a natural eye for special¬ 
ties, like steel joists, patented, which do 
many jobs better and cheaper than wood. 
Hence, Lester has prospers, raised a fine 
family and enjoys his writing of poetry 
and genealogy. John Livingston, X, sends 
best regards from 16 The Terrace, Plan- 
dome, Long Island, N.Y., where he is a 
practicing consulting chemical engineer. 
Hildy Carlson, President, New England 
Aircraft School, Boston, writes: “This, I 
am ashamed to say, is about my first con¬ 
tribution to the 1913 notes, although you 
may be sure that they are the first thing I 
look for when The Review arrives. July 1 
the better half and I are taking off from 
the Boston Airport for Europe where we 
hope to spend about seven weeks in a 
leisurely non-conducted tour of the Con¬ 
tinent and England. This has been a long 
time coming since we have been waiting 
for our four children to grow up to the 
point that we could leave. My youngest 
boy Donald just finished his first year at 
the Institute and is spending this summer 
at the McClean Hospital. No, he’s not a 
psychopathic case but just working in the 
maintenance crew. However, I got a big 
kick out of telling my friends that after 
one year at the Institute — he goes to Mc¬ 
Lean Hospital. If you have noticed the 
increase in tuition you probably expect 
that the old man needs to go there. Was 
down in Washington and had a very 
pleasant visit with General Albert M. 
Jones last spring. You remember he was 
captured at Bataan and was a Japanese 
prisoner during the war. We sent him a 
wire at our last reunion. When I come 
back in the fall, I will drop you a line 
about our trip and some more news on 
other classmates I expect to see this 
summer.” 

Dave Stem, V: "Nothing new to re¬ 
port, except a grandson bom last August, 
Jeffrey Todd Stem. May be a prospect 
for M.I.T. Who knows?” Ken Franzheim, 
IV: “The class notes are about the only 
contact I have left with my old friends of 
1913, and needless to s^ I enjoy review¬ 
ing them very much. There is very little 
to report with reference to my own activi¬ 
ties that is particularly interesting, except 
that I have a home at Altavista #40, Villa 
Obregon, in Mexico City, where I would 
like to receive any of the traveling broth¬ 
ers if they are ever in that neighborhood. 
I manage to get down there from Houston 
about once eveiy four or five weeks. We 
are still quite busy in the office here, 
where we have a staff of approximately 
25 persons. This spring, I am going to 
Havana for a week as an official United 
States Government representative to the 
Pan American Congress of Architects. If 
any of the old gang ever are in Houston, I 
hope that they will let me know so that 1 
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may have the pleasure of seeing them.” 
Alfred Katz, XI: "I note with regret the 
passing of my dear wife on October 6. 
Fortunately, she was survived by her son, 
Fehx, now a sophomore at Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity in the business administration 
course. Hopefully he will understudy me 
as vice-president and sales manager of 
Colloids, Inc., to carry on our expanded 
program with branches in North Carolina, 
Canada, Mexico and more recently in 
Italy.” 

Holland Wemple, X: “I continue as 
vice-president and director of the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company and am ap¬ 
proaching my 31st year of employment by 
that firm. Last fall I accepted an appoint¬ 
ment to one of the committees for raising 
funds for M.I.T. development, and in 
that way I have renewed my acquaint¬ 
ance with a great many Technology men. 
However, I do not find any of the Class of 
1913 on any of the sub-committees, but 
no doubt they are taking part in other sec¬ 
tions of the country. 1 had a telephone 
conversation with Cy Crawford, X, re¬ 
cently, and he tells me that there is not 
sufficient work in this country to keep him 
occupied, so he is going abroad for two 
months." Clarence Roe, I, of East Lans¬ 
ing, Mich.: ‘T am in Ormond Beach, Fla., 
for this winter, and could have said up to 
a few days ago that I am basking in the 
sun, but right now ‘It Is Cold Outside.’ ” 
Gerry Lane, V: “I have taken on the job 
as chairman of the Rochester committee 
to raise funds for the M.I.T. Development 
Program. This is a real job but I know the 
money is needed and I could not work 
for a better cause. My regular position is 
still assistant manager of the Kodak Park 
Works, which position I have held for the 
last three years.” 

Howard Currier, II, Chief Engineer, 
Ford Passenger Car Division: “This year 
has started out with a rush, for me, so I 
have not had time until recently for any 
writing. Up to my neck in new models 
for the Ford car. Have been visiting most 
of our Ford assembly plants, on a planned 
schedule basis using one of our company- 
owned DC-3’s for flying, with the same 
management group included each trip. 
Everything went reasonably well until we 
tried to land in Los Angeles a few weeks 
ago — then we were lucky to be able to 
“set-down” in an airfield near Ontario, 
Calif., on account of a heavy fog blanket 
covering most of the L.A. area. We were 
at the Somerville plant fairly recently, 
and it did not seem just right to be going 
right past the Institute, without even be¬ 
ing able to stop in for a look around.” 

William V. Kemp, XIV, died on March 
17, 1948. He was a Williams man, and 
had been a private consultant in West- 
port, Conn. — Fbederick D. MunDOOC, 
Secretary, Box 788, Pawtucket, R.I. 

• 1914 . 

Your Assistant Secretary is trying to 
pinch hit in the absence of yovn Secretary, 
who has been doing the world this past 
summer. However, in his travels around 
the United States, Rich has seen a great 
many of the fellows and furnished a good 
part of these notes. He first went to the 
West Coast and then returned to his of¬ 
fice for a few weeks before leaving for a 


three-month trip to Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries. Part of his trip 
was to be on the Excalibur which was 
rammed in New York Harbor before he 
started, so some replanning had to be 
done at the last minute. He should be 
able to supply some very interesting items 
for the next issue. At the time this is being 
written, he has already covered England, 
France, the Netherlands, the Scandina¬ 
vian countries and Switzerland, and was 
in Italy before visiting Near East cities 
such as Cairo and Beirut. His notes on 
his trip to the Pacific Coast are given 
below. 

Your Secretary regrets that it was nec¬ 
essary for him to miss Almnni Day this 
year, but he had to be on the West Coast 
at that time. Ernest Crocker reports that a 
very pleasant gathering was held, but 
there was no special 1914 meeting. 
Crocker said that he noted among those 
present: Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Blakeley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardner Derry, Dean Fales, 
Professor and Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dana Mayo, Phil Morrill, Boggs Mor¬ 
rison, Russell Trufant, and Harold Wil¬ 
kins, as well as Crocker himself. Most of 
these people were present for the lunch¬ 
eon and part stayed for the dirmer 
meeting. 

Being on the Pacific Coast, however, 
gave your Secretary a chance to contact 
some of the ’14 men out there. Arthur 
Todt is in San Francisco and says he is 
greatly enjoying his engineering work 
with the Standard Oil Company of Cali¬ 
fornia. Fred Bams lives in Burlingame but 
has a factory for the manufactine of 
greenhouses in Redwood City. He was 
most enthusiastic about life on the Pacific 
Coast and could not be induced to come 
back to his native East Coast. Matthew 
Harrison in Oakland said that he had for¬ 
saken the electrical engineering work al¬ 
most immediately on leaving the Institute 
and has been in the construction business 
ever since. While on a visit to Stanford 
University at Palo Alto, your Secretary 
talked with Franklin C. Fette. He was 
one of the transfers from another college 
and accordingly was a httle older than 
the rest of us. He had been out in China 
for some time, but felt that that area was 
a good place to avoid at this time. 

Lucian Burnham was called on in Los 
Angeles, and he and Mrs. Burnham gave 
your Secretary and Mrs. Richmond a true 
1914 welcome. Colonel Burnham, it will 
be recalled, has retired as a colonel in the 
Marine Corps. Although he was wounded 
while in the Pacific, fortxmately not at all 
seriously, he cherishes most the certificate 
presented to him by the people of Lon¬ 
donderry, Ireland, when he was comman¬ 
dant of Ae Marines stationed there early 
in the war. With the certificate is dis¬ 
played the shillelagh that the mayor of 
that town presented to him. Aldiough 
Burnham came from Needham, Mass., 
he, like Bams, feels that the West Coast 
is the place to retire to. He has a very nice 
house in Pasadena and spends a good deal 
of his time looking after a most attractive 
fruit and flower garden. Don Douglas, at 
Santa Monica, reports that business is 
moving along very satisfactorily and he, 
too, is exceedingly happy about staying on 
the West Coast. He sent his regards to all 
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classmates, particularly those associated 
with him in his early aviation experiments 
when he was at the Institute. 

Carl Sanborn in Los Angeles has been 
very busy in constmetion engineering 
work. His great interest, however, seemed 
to be in his young granddaughter and 
grandson. Like Sanborn, Howard Annin’s 
big interest was not in his engineering 
work but also in his granddaughter and 
grandson. Yom: Secretary missed seeing 
Jim Holmes, as he is on quite an extended 
absence in connection with a very special 
project for the government Jim’s engi¬ 
neering business is one of the largest on 
the Pacific Coast and has a great deal to 
do with the government’s activities in the 
Pacific. As one of a group of 60 leaders in 
various fields throughout America, Jim 
was recently invited to Washington by the 
Secretary of Defense to confer on prob¬ 
lems of national defense. 


Ralph Wells of Pasadena was in Long 
Beach when your Secretary tried to con¬ 
tact him, but he was later reached at his 
home. Ralph wished to have his good 
wishes given to all his classmates, and like 
those already mentioned, Ralph has no 
desire to return to his native East Coast. 
Your Secretary hoped to see Thom Dick¬ 
inson, as he has on other trips, but Thom 
was the engineer in charge of one of 
Stone and Webster’s large power plant 
projects in the Pacific Coast area and, im- 
fortunately, your Secretary did not have 
the contact telephone. Other matters pre¬ 
vented him from getting it through the lo¬ 
cal Stone and Webster office before he 
had to leave San Francisco. 

Tatsuo Furuichi, VI, wrote to Rich re¬ 
cently on a business matter and told of a 
dinner in Tokyo on Jime 2 of the M.I.T. 
Association of J^an, of which he is for¬ 
mer president. There were nine M.I.T. 
graduates (eight Japanese) present, and 
a good time was had by all.” Fumichi 
was formerly an admiral in the Japanese 
Navy. Dean Fales led the procession 
when the New Hampshire turnpike toll 
highway was formally opened last June. 
He drove the first car, with Governor 
Sherman Adams of New Hampshire in it 
The picture in the Portland, Maine, Sim- 
day Telegram of June 25 showed a 
snappy looking job, a Jaguar, with Dean 
at the wheel and the Governor alongside. 
Everything high class. Dave Sutherland 
was in New York in June for a few hours 
and gave Charlie Fiske a ring. While he 
still maintains an office at 742 McKnight 
Building in Minneapolis, his new home 
address is Lafayette — E.F.A., Two Har¬ 
bors, Minn., where he has built himself a 
chateau. 

In the vital statistics column, we have 
two marriages to record — both daughters 
of Ross Dickson. Enid was married at 
Webster, Mass., on November 11, 1949, 
to John R. Vilett, son of Everett W. Vil- 
ett’22. He is a graduate of Nichols Col¬ 
lege. Nancy was married at Elizabeth, 
N.J., on August 5, 1950, to William A. 
Boylan, a graduate of Drake University 
and Harvard Law School. 

Henry L. Gardner, XIII, has a new ad¬ 
dress at 302 Houston Street, Coalinga, 
Calif. — In recent changes at the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company at 
Worcester, Mass., Arthur W. JoluMon, II, 
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was elected secretaiy and will also con¬ 
tinue as chairman of the planning board. 
He has been with State Mutual since 
1930. His picture — a good one, by the 
way — appeared on the front page of the 
Worcester paper. The New York Herald 
Tribune carried the news a short while 
ago that Paul Revere Smith was retiring 
on August 1. He was assistant to the gen¬ 
eral manager of United States Lines, with 
which he had been for the past 25 years. 
During World War I, Paul was a lieuten¬ 
ant in the Coast Guard Engineer Corps, 
and he spent five and a half years in me 
Navy in World War II, rising from lieu¬ 
tenant commander to captain. 

A letter from Walter Monahan reached 
us too late for the last issue, inquiring 
about a repeat performance of the reun¬ 
ion held a year ago last June at Pine Or¬ 
chard. At that time everybody enjoyed it 
so much that there was talk of one this 
year, but not enough were able to go 
when the time came to decide. Walter 
was just back from a five-month trip to 
Colombia, South America, where he had 
a pleasant time. He took movies at the 
last reunion which he had edited by now 
(we hope) and he will be glad to show 
them the next time the fellows gather. — 
O. C. Hall sent in a note saying that Her¬ 
man Affel had been on a three-week trip 
to West in connection with the lay¬ 
ing of a new submarine coaxial cable with 
submerged repeaters. The unique featine 
of these telephone cables is building the 
amplifiers right into the structure itself 
and supplying the power for the vacuum 
tubes along the same coaxial conductors 
which carry the voice. 

We hardly need to remind you (though 
it seems repetition does help) that news 
of what you are doing or have done is of 
interest to all of us. There are times when 
impulses should be repressed and a “get 
thee behind me” attitude taken, but writ¬ 
ing to your Secretary isn’t one of them. 
Get the idea? He will appreciate it no 
end. And we know you will, also, when 
you read the notes about others. — H. B. 
Richmond, Secretary, 275 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge 39. Ross H. Dickson, 
Assistant Secretary, 126 Morristown Road, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

• 1915 • 

The best reunion we’ve ever hadl 
That’s the consensus of these 62 class¬ 
mates who were at our 35th reunion, June 
9 to June 11, at Coonamessett Ranch, 
Cape Cod: Allen Abrams, Phihp Alger, 
Herbert Anderson, Lawrence Bailey, Jo¬ 
seph Ball, Henning Berg, William Brack¬ 
ett, .Wayne Bradfey, 'Iheodore Brown, 
Whittemore Brown, Everett Coldwell, Al¬ 
ton Cook, Alan Dana, Marshall Dalton, 
Carl Dunn, Chauncey Durkee, Samuel 
Eisenberg, Newell Foster, Otto Hilbert, 
Eben Hfll, Gabe Hilton, Thomas Huff, 
Loring Hayward, Abraham Hamburg 
(David Hamburg, son), John Homan, 
Weare Howlett, Kenneth Johnson, Parry 
Keller, Clive Lacy, Bernard Landers, 
Ernest Loveland, Joseph Livermore, 
Henry Marion, Azel Maclc, Wilham Mc- 
Ewen, Archibald Morrison, P. J. Muim, 
Francis Murphy, Harry Murphy, Charles 
Norton, James Neal, John O Brien, Har¬ 


old Pickering, Tower Piza, Waldo Pike, 
Eugene Place, Louis Quirk, George 
Rooney, Chester Runels, Albert Sampson, 
Henry Shells, William Spencer, Wilbur 
Swain, Edward Sullivan, James Tobey, 
Eastman Weaver, Herbert Whitcomb, 
Edmund Whiting, Charles Wilhams, Max 
Woythaler, Louis Young. 

Long-distance honors were shared by 
Joseph Ball and Henning Berg from Cali¬ 
fornia; Allen Abrams, Rothschild, Wis., 
and Carl Dunn, Chicago, were close sec¬ 
onds. Most of the men arrived on Friday 
with the balance coming on Saturday in 
time for the class picture which shows a 
good-looking though slightly aging 
group. Golf, fishing, swimming, bridge, 
and just sitting around, all led up to our 
big Saturday night dinner, after which 
Alan Dana (in Speed Swift’s absence) 
showed movies of earUer reunions, and 
Pete Munn entertained us with a hilarious 
show of magic and parlor tricks. Famous 
for its camaraderie and unselfishness, 
1915 has never had anyone seeking per¬ 
sonal credit. But I do feel that the com¬ 
mitteemen who gave so willingly and 
generously of their time, interest, effort 
and own expenses to assure the outstand¬ 
ing success of our reunion deserve recog¬ 
nition with applause and acclaim. 

First, the “underwriters” — classmates 
and friends of 1915, who by their gener¬ 
ous contributions made it possible to run 
the party with so many top features at 
such a low individual cost. Then, Ben 
Neal and his “loot” — at the Saturday 
night dinner Ben gave out a collection of 
attractive and valuable take-home souve¬ 
nirs: Household waxed paper, Allen 
Abrams of Marathon Corporation; Herb 
Anderson, knitted Hi-Jacs and a beauti¬ 
fully knitted cardinal and grey tie with 
1T5 embroidered on it, The Brinton Com¬ 
pany; household friction tape, Alan Dana; 
gaily-cxilored rubber bancls, Max Woy¬ 
thaler and Weare Howlett of Hodgman 
Rubber Company; knife sharpening 
stones, George Easter, Electric Refracto¬ 
ries and ADoys Corporation; plastic ice 
bucket, Jac Sindler, Spirit, Inc.; Vent- 
Alarm whistles, Frank Scully of Scully 
Signal Company Inc.; magnetic pin boxes, 
Ben Neal, Norton Laboratories, Inc.; Gil¬ 
lette Blue Blades, Louie Young of Gillette 
Safety Razor Company; Polaroid driving 
glasses, Ercell Teeson, American Optical 
Company. It was an armful of goods to 
carry away and Ben did a grand job of 
handing it out. Incidentally, due to un¬ 
avoidable delays, Jac Sindler’s plastic 
bucket, George Easter’s sharpening stone 
and Herb Anderson’s knitted Hi-Jacs will 
be mailed to you later. 

Next, the geographical key men who 
aroused and followed up our widely scat¬ 
tered classmates: Herb Anderson, Brute 
Crowell, Carl Dunn, Gabe Hilton, Bill 
Holway, Dave Hughes, Hank Marion, 
Vince Maconi, Clyim MacKenzie, Parry 
Keller, Laurie Geer, Bill Spencer, and 
Ray Stringfield. Then, the general com¬ 
mittee in Boston: Max Woythaler and 
Weare Howlett for the excellent and out¬ 
standing job they did in locating Coona¬ 
messett and making all the arrangements 
and the splendid “deal” for the place; 
WaUy Pike, cocktail party; Barbara and 
Virginia Thomas, secretstfial help; Abe 


Hamburg and Larry Landers, printing 
and mailing; Frank Murphy and Sam 
Eisenberg, transportation; Fanny Free¬ 
man, art work on our signs; Chet Runels 
and Reggie Foster, games, cards and 
dice; Charlie Norton, the watchdog and 
pohceman on finance; Frank Scully and 
Clive Lacy, entertainment; Archie Mor¬ 
rison and George Rooney, golf; Johnnie 
O’Brien and A1 Sampson, emergencies — 
and, then, that stalwart, reliable, indefati¬ 
gable pair, without whom no secretary 
could run a reunion, the pride of Course 
I — Henry Sheils and Pirate Rooney. 

Comes now the highlight of the whole 
reunion. Upon our return to Boston on 
Monday, we had a cocktail party for the 
ladies at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, preced¬ 
ing the Alumni Banquet. This was in 
charge of Barbara and Virginia Thomas 
and Wally Pike. It was beyond descrip¬ 
tion, the finest party the Class has ever 
had, with more and more wives, daugh¬ 
ters, sons and friends visiting it became a 
very gay get-together. Gifts to the ladies 
of Toni wave sets from Louie Young, Gil¬ 
lette Safety Razor Company and Polaroid 
driving classes from Ercell Teeson, Amer¬ 
ican Optical Company, almost caused a 
stampede. Orchids ordered by the com¬ 
mittee, unfortunately, arrived too late for 
the party. This brought the reimion to a 
happy, gay and enjoyable end; and to 
Barbara, Virginia and Wally go our very 
highest praise and deepest thanks for the 
work and interest they put into making 
this such a grand party for us all. 

Attending the Alumni Banquet after 
our cocktail party were: Allen Abrams, 
Herbert Anderson, Lawrence Bailey, 
Joseph Ball, Henning Berg, Everett Cold- 
well, Marshall Dalton, Carl Dunn, Don¬ 
ald Fowle, Osborn Freeman, Gabe 
Hilton, Parry Keller, Bernard Landers, 
Henry Marion, William McEwen, Archi¬ 
bald Morrison, Waldo Pike, Mary Plum¬ 
mer Rice, William B. Spencer, Wilbur 
Swain, Herbert Swift, Eastman Weaver, 
Edmund Whiting, Max Woythaler. This 
was an excellent showing for 1915. I’d 
like to have seen Mary Plummer Rice but 
I was surfeited with last minute duties 
upstairs at the cocktail party. It was won¬ 
derful to see Ken Johnson, Norwich, 
Conn., and Hen Berg, San Francisco, for 
their first class reunion. They became the 
life of the party and I just raow we can 
count on them at all future reunions. “Let 
their lights so shine” and some of you 
other classmates plan to be at our 40th in 
1955. 

From all this you can easily see what a 
wonderful reunion we had and how 
happy it was for us to be together again 
to renew and enjoy these fine old friend¬ 
ships. From the many telephone calls and 
letters enthusing over the reunion here 
are a few: Parry Keller, University Club, 
Fir Hill, Akron 4, Ohio, writes: “Had a 
wonderful time at our reunion on the 
Cape and in my opinion it was the most 
successful 1915 reunion. You could not 
have selected a better spot than Coona¬ 
messett Ranch Inn. You and the commit¬ 
tee (including Barbara and Virginia) who 
foimd the place and made all reunion ar¬ 
rangements did a superlative job and de¬ 
serve credit of all the Class. Certainly was 
a labor of love on their part. You request 
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that I send you any reunion pictures I 
have and which might be used for a show¬ 
ing in Boston. Wally Pike and I did a 
great deal of snapping, some of it quite 
candid, each using Kodachrome color film 
in Bantam cameras. Wally and I decided 
to pool our pictures. This kind of partner¬ 
ship will cover the reunion in color quite 
well. Suggest you telephone Wally and if 
he had the same luck as I, you might 
make an interesting showing at a class 
luncheon. My two pictures of a golf les¬ 
son demonstrated by one Azel Mack came 
out pretty well. 1 have been living a very 
simple and peaceful life in Akron since re¬ 
turning from the reunion and my New 
England vacation.” Their pictmres are 
great, and anyone who wants to borrow 
Siem may write to Wally Pike, 120 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston 8, Mass. Be sure to 
return them. They are transparent slides 
which will require a projector and screen 
to show. Parry supplemented that letter 
with this one to VVally, and I shall listen 
for your wisecracks anent that last para¬ 
graph. Nuf ced! “About a week ago I 
mailed to you 18 duplicate color slides of 
pictures I took at our reunion. In looking 
over the pictures I was impressed prin¬ 
cipally by the ease and grace with which 
our classmates could relax and do noth¬ 
ing. I was really amazed with the physi¬ 
cal activity of our versatile Secretary as 
illustrated by his gyrations with a golf 
club. 1 did not think he had it in him. 
The most strenuous physical exercise in 
which 1 had seen him indulge heretofore 
was the lifting of a knife and fork. I think 
all the Class should be proud of him.” 

A1 Sampson writes: “Just a line to con¬ 
gratulate you on the splendid job you and 
the boys did on the reunion. It was the 
best ever and everything was ‘tops.’ I 
thought the gang looked very healthy and 
husky for a group beginning to turn the 
cards for the sixth lap in the ‘rat-race’ of 
life. Let’s hope 10 years from now when 
the seventh comes up they will all be 
here.” Jim Tobey, now retired to Sunset 
Hill, Newtown, Conn., where he busies 
himself with writing, lecturing, radio, re¬ 
search and public health, including arti¬ 
cles in the July and August American 
Mercury, writes: “Thank you for sending 
me the picture of the shining and well 
scrubbed, if somewhat wrinklM and care¬ 
worn faces of our classmates who were at 
Coonamessett. It was a splendid occasion, 
very enjoyable and nieely managed. You 
can address me as grandpa once again, as 
my son’s wife had her third child, a 
daughter named Priscilla, on July 31. 
That makes four all together, since my 
daughter had a boy last December. If it 
had not been for those auspicious events 
I might now be writing you from Korea, 
as the Army mildly suMested to me last 
January that they could^e me for a year 
or so in Japan. I was not enthused at the 
time, but may get into the fray yet, de¬ 
spite my advancM age and high rank. It 
will be all right with me. I have about 
four years to go before retirement and the 
bucolic life of a country gentleman has 
kept me pretty vigorous.’ How about that 
modest reference to his “high rank.” Re¬ 
member Jim in those old drill days at the 
Armory? 

Regrets came from chaps we’d like to 


have seen there. Despite this cable from 
Paris, France: “sorby cannot attend 

REUNION LONG UVE CLASS OF NINETEEN 
FIFTEEN,” Abe Hamburg made the reun¬ 
ion and brought his son, David, whom 
we were all glad to see. — Bowman S. At¬ 
kins, 9917 Rogart Road, Silver Springs, 
Md., wrote to Bill Spencer: “This is to 
thank you for jogging me on the ’15 reun¬ 
ion; it was most deeply appreciated. 
Needless to say, I would dearly love to go 
— and may yet get there. My work has 
been such that I have been unable to 
make any definite commitment. Should I 
not make it I wish to send greetings to all 
my former classmates and particularly to 
the following whose names still linger in 
my poor memory: Gene Place, Donald 
Belcher, Joe Livermore, Howard Calder, 
Gino Maconi and Henry Niemann. In the 
line of personal history I have been 
largely engaged in the building construc¬ 
tion and contracting industry and for the 
last 34 years have been under the influ¬ 
ence and guidance of a most charming 
wife, Camille Bernadette Frecynet. We 
have three married children and present 
bookkeeping shows six and one-half 
grandchildren. I am an estimator with the 
contracting firm of Davis Wick Rosengar- 
ten Company, 613 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (beside the Treas¬ 
ury Building). Telephone: Metropolitan 
3577. Needless to say, I would be de¬ 
lighted to wine and dine any ‘visiting fire¬ 
men’ and renew old acquaintances either 
at the office or at our nearby home in 
Maryland.” 

Ken King, recently retired: “Have 
been waiting till the last minute to see if 
there was some possible way of attending 
the reunion, but it now appears hopeless. 
We have sold our home in Wilmington 
and have to be out of it by June 12 which 
means we are moving on June 10. Will 
have to wait for our 40th. Since my re¬ 
tirement last June, aft» more than 30 
ears with the Du Pont Company, I have 
een developing a farm I have owned for 
some time near Traverse City, Mich. The 
farm is located in the lake region so I 
farm when the fish don’t bite, which is a 
good part of the time. Spent six weeks out 
there this spring and had a grand time. Go 
back after we get moved for the rest of 
the summer. Wilmington will still be our 
home; but as we intend to travel quite a 
bit in the wintertime, we will move into 
an apartment which will be much easier 
to close up and open than a big house. 
Hope you have a fine reunion. Give all 
the old gang my best and I most sincerely 
hope I can make the next one!” 

Speed Swift, enmeshed too busily with 
his many political and social activities: 
“For some time now I have seen the hand¬ 
writing on the wall, but always I have re¬ 
fused to recognize it as such. At least not 
until now. I shall be unable to go to the 
reunion. However, I surely do plan to at¬ 
tend the cocktail party and all the other 
activities of June l2. Am sending to 
Coonamessett Ranch by express, ad¬ 
dressed to you, the class movies. Many 
things, not just one thing, have been pil¬ 
ing up to keep me from being away for 
the long period of the reunion on the 
Cape." — These ’15 men still get aroimd. 
Clive Lacy spent two months after the 
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reunion in England, Scotland and Wales 
with his family and from Aberdeen he 
sent me a picturesque card: “You should 
be able to get some more stories here.’’ 
You know vmat he means! 

And Marco Polo Jerry Coldwell is at it 
again. From the Darband Hotel, Tehran, 
Iran, Jerry’s letter of August 6 reached us 
on August 11, a remarkable delivery: 
“This trip, which I have been dodging for 
a year or so, finally caught up with me. I 
was told that the heat here was about like 
Phoenix, Ariz., but that it was dry. Not so. 

I think you and your committee staged a 
fine reunion and I’m glad that this time I 
was able to be there in person as well as 
in spirit which had happened at our 25th 
and 30th.” 

More reunion letters: Henning J. Berg, 
2335 Laguna Street, San Francisco, Calif^ 
writes: “Back at the old grind again so 
the 1950 reunion is just a pleasant mem¬ 
ory. It was a grand time. My pictures at 
the Cape during the reunion turned out 
very well and have shown them a num¬ 
ber of times.” It was swell to see you 
again. Hen, and we’ll be looking for you 
in 1955. — A fine note from Jack Dalton: 
“A reading of the 10th annual report of 
the Alumni Fund for 1949-1950 prompts 
this note. The report indicates that the to¬ 
tal contributions of 1915 men since the 
fund started in 1940 — $34,535.46 (this 
does not include any Development Fund 
contributions) — exceeds those of all but 
five of all the classes to graduate since 

M. I.T. started. I also add with pride and 
appreciation that 98 of our classmates 
have now contributed a total of more than 
$86,000 to the Development Fund and I 
confidently expect that to exceed $100,- 
000 before the campaign ends.” It gives 
the Class of 1915 a proud feeling to have 
Jack Dalton as general chairman of the 
Committee on Financing Development. 
Many thanks. Jack, and we were all very 
glad to have you with us at the reunion 
and cocktail party. 

Another class wedding: Doug McMur- 
trie’s daughter. Marguerite Lempereur, 
was married to Thomas Robert Bean, lieu¬ 
tenant, U.S.A.F., on July 21 at Gorham, 

N. H. Congratulations from the Class of 
1915 to these young people. My young 
friend. Jack Mohr’50, whom many of you 
remember at our Boston class dinners, was 
married to Jean Frances Field (Wellesley, 
1949) on September 1, at Caldwell, N.J. 
This M.I.T.-Wellesley romance must be 
a reminder to Gene and Ruth Place, 
Clive and Mona Lacy, and possibly some 
other ’15 men who wooed and won at 
Wellesley. Jack has a fine job at Corning 
Glass Company. He and his bride will live 
in Coming, N.Y., where Otto and Helen 
Hilbert, as further evidence of that splen¬ 
did 1915 spirit, have already welcomed 
them. All the best to Jack and Jean from 
1915. 

It now becomes very hard for me to 
close these cheerful notes with the sad 
news of a heavy blow to our Class. Little 
Andy is gone. At just about the time Andy 
was preparing to come to the reunion he 
died suddenly of a heart attack in Liv¬ 
ingston, N.Y. At his funeral in Andover, 
Mass., on May 19. Henry, George and I 
attended to represent 1915. From those 
early freshman days to our graduation 
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and through all these years Andy stood 
out in our Class, well known, well liked, 
and well remembered. He attended every 
big reunion and whenever he was near, 
he came to the New York and Boston class 
dinners. Always a regular and generous 
supporter of the Alumni Fund, and the 
Class, Andy did his share for 1915 and 
M.I.T, We can never forget Little Andy. 
Our sympathy goes out to his widow, 
Alice. — Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. 
Paul Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 

• 1916 • 

As is always the case in the first issue of 
the fall season, some of the news is a little 
old; nevertheless, realizing that this col¬ 
umn is the only means of contact witli 
classmates for many of us, we feel that 
you will appreciate any news item 
whether we have just received it or have 
been bolding it for some time. 

First of all. Alumni Day of last spring 
was again a very enjoyable day and 
among those present were Joe Barker, 
Steve Berke, Clint Carpenter, Bud Kaula, 
Shatswell Ober, Dave Patten, Hen Shep¬ 
ard, Hy Lillian, Don Webster, Duke Well¬ 
ington and Johnny Woods. While on the 
subject of Alumni Day, it seems appro¬ 
priate that we should once again remind 
you of the reunion dates, June 8, 9 and 
10, 1951. No stone is being left unturned 
in order to guarantee the biggest and best 
reunion possible. Whether or not our ef¬ 
forts have been successful will to a great 
extent be measured by the number of 
those present at this banner event. There 
will be more information on this function 
appearing in this column at a later date. 
In the meantime, make your arrange¬ 
ments now so that you will not miss what 
we hope will be the time of your life. 

Although many of us were not aware 
of it, we came very close to losing one of 
our buddies, Irving McDaniel, to another 
class. Mac wrote early this summer that he 
was very disgruntled over the way the col¬ 
umn of another class was reporting on his 
activities inasmuch as he did not have and 
did not want any connection with that 
class. By this time, Mac has no doubt been 
pleased to hear that this matter has been 
remedied and that the “hands ofP sign 
has been hung in the proper places. To 
give you an idea of Mac s feelings toward 
the Class of T6, we quote a portion of his 
recent letter; “I could write pages and still 
not adequately express my feelings to¬ 
wards T6, and with the passing of each 
year these feelings grow stronger and 
stronger. It has become a religion with 
me." Mac took the opportunity in his re¬ 
cent letter to let us know that he planned 
to be present at the reunion next year. 
We’ll be looking forward to having you 
with us, Mac. 

We received many newspaper clip¬ 
pings; one from Cambridge, Mass., had 
this to say: “Prof. Gordon M. Fair, 7 Scott 
St., Gordon McKay professor of sanitary 
engineering at Harvard University since 
1935, has been appointed a member of the 
Cambridge Water Board. A native of the 
Union of South Africa, Prof. Fair is a grad¬ 
uate of M.I.T., Class of 1916, has studied 
in Berlin, and has won additional de^ees 
at Harvard and Tufts College. A resident 
of Cambridge for many years, he has 


served as dean of the faculty of engineer¬ 
ing at Harvard since 1946. Following 
World War I, dining which he served in 
the armed forces, he became assistant 
director of the Sanitation League of the 
International Red Cross at Geneva. A 
member of the National Resources Plan¬ 
ning Board from 1938 to 1943, when he 
served as water consultant, he has been a 
member of the commission on sanitary en¬ 
gineering of the National Research Coun¬ 
cil since 1942. During World War II, Piof. 
Fair acted as a procurement officer and 
sanitary engineer for the War Manpower 
Commission and later, from 1945 to 1948, 
served as Scientific Director of the Inter¬ 
national Health Division of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. A member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and the American Water Works Associa¬ 
tion of which he has been chairman of 
the Sanitary Engineering Division since 
1947. His work in connection with water 
and sewerage engineering won him the 
Dexter Brackett Memorial Medal in 
1942." 

Then, a New Bedford, Mass., paper car¬ 
ried this item: “After heading the ECA 
mission in Portugal since October 1948, 
David L. Patten of South Duxbury has re¬ 
turned to the U.S. Though declining to 
comment on his tour of duty in Portugal 
before reporting in at Washington, Mr. 
Patten said he did not expect to resume 
ECA direction in that country. A former 
investment banker, Mr. Patten was ap¬ 
pointed to the Portugal post October 7, 
1948 by ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff¬ 
man. He married the former Mrs. Dorothy 
Dendall Russell, widow of General 
Clinton Russell, at Potomska, South Dart¬ 
mouth, in 1945.” We received this clip¬ 
ping from a Hartford, Conn., newspaper: 
“Frank D. Ross, vice president of the Fac¬ 
tory Insmance Association, has accepted 
the Hartford chairmanship of the Cere¬ 
bral Palsy drive. Mr. Ross, a graduate of 
MIT and past state and New England 
golf champion, is the president of the 
Wampanoag Country Club. In accepting 
the chairmanship for Hartford, Mr. Ross 
said that he has felt keenly about the cere¬ 
bral palsy problem and hopes that the 
campaign in Hartford to raise $40,000 will 
not only reach its goal financially, but will, 
in the process, educate the community to 
its responsibihty toward the cerebral palsy 
victim. Children with cerebral palsy, he 
continued, have been neglected for years 
due to the disinterest of the public at 
large, which has resulted in a lack of spe- 
ciafiy trained medical personnel to diag¬ 
nose and treat the aflSiction and facilities 
to care for and train its victims so that 
they may grow to become useful, inde¬ 
pendent citizens.” 

From a Los Angeles paper, we picked 
up the following: ‘Alfr^ S. Nibecker Jr. 
of Pasadena, architect for the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, was among 27 distin¬ 
guished members advanced to fellowships 
in the American Institute of Architects 
at the organization’s annual convention 
recently in Washington, D.C. Nibecker 
was honored for his public service 
contributions in insisting mat local arch¬ 
itects be employed for designing of local 
school buildings. A native of Spokane, Ni¬ 


becker attended Polytechnic High School 
in Los Angeles, and . . . Technology.” Fi¬ 
nally, a Worcester, Mass., paper carried 
this item: “Rev. Dr. Raymond B. Blakney, 
who was supported by the Bethany and 
Hadwen Park Gongregational Churches, 
Worcester, as missionary in the Orient for 
three years, has been named president of 
Olivet College. The Worcester churches 
supported Rev. Dr. Blakney as a teacher 
and minister at a Congregational mission¬ 
ary school at Peiping, China, in 1947 and 
1948 and as a missionary in the Philippine 
Islands in 1949. Previously he taught 
mathematics and physics at Kukien Chris¬ 
tian University, Foochow, China between 
1921 and 192^ During World War H, he 
served as a chaplain in Europe and later 
in China. He was discharged with the rank 
of major. Jlev. Dr. Blakney is a graduate 
of MIT and Boston University School of 
Theology.” 

We received another short note from 
Dick Berger, this time thanking us for the 
publicity in the June issue. He also en¬ 
closed reading material on cancer which 
was very informative. The following ex¬ 
cerpt from an article in the Summit, N.J., 
Herald of April 13, 1950, proves that we 
are not alone in being proud of Dick for 
the wonderful work he has been doing: 
“Mr. Richard G. Berger, a Research 
Chemist of Bridgeport, Conn., has since 
1937 performed a great public service by 
publishing, at his own expense, many bul¬ 
letins on uie causes and prevention of can¬ 
cer.” — Vert Young sent us a copy of the 
Third Progress Report of the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission of which he is chair¬ 
man. Vert is the executive vice-president 
of the Gaylord Container Corporation in 
Bogalusa, La., but still manages to find 
enough time to be chairman of this com¬ 
mission and to the extent that Louisiana 
has one of the best, if not the best, con¬ 
servation and reforestation programs in the 
nation. 

We had a nice letter from Horace Bum- 
ham which we quote below: ‘Since re¬ 
ceiving your letter of January 5, inquiring 
about what I have been doing since 1916, 
I have spent considerable time wondering 
just what 1 have been doing since then. 
My mirror tells me it must have been a 
tough time but my diary doesn’t speak of 
any continued round of successes. After 
winning World War I, I moved out into 
Detroit to help Henry Ford make tractors 
and found he already knew a lot more 
about them than I did and could get along 
very well without me. History has shown 
that I was right. However, 1 stayed there 
long enough to acquire some experience, a 
few copies of the ‘Daily Worker’ and a 
wife. The call of New England was pretty 
strong, so I returned here and started a 
career in the engineering and inspection 
department of a liability insurance com¬ 
pany. Hence, I now find myself labeled as 
senior engineer in the Boston office of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com¬ 
pany. As for hobbies, I try to make myself 
believe that mowing a lawn, shoveling a 
driveway and a dozen other necessary jobs 
that have to be done around a place, are 
interesting hobbies. However, between 
these things and keeping up and trying 
to get to a cottage in Maine I manage to 
spend any spare time. Brother, is this a 
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thumbnail sketch. Perhaps you can make 
something of it.” We think it is a pretty 
nice “sketch” of your activities and would 
only be too glad to receive more of the 
same from the other members of the Class. 
As much as we would like to be able to 
fill this column with news that we "pulled 
out of a hat,” we can’t do it; we must have 
letters, and more letters from every mem¬ 
ber of the Class. 

We had a welcome note from Carl G. 
Whitaker, who says he hasn’t forwarded 
any information relative to his activities 
since leaving M.I.T simply because he 
felt there was nothing of any consequence 
to write. But we all like to hear where 
others are located, and every bit helps our 
little column. He writes: ‘After leaving 
M.I.T., I went into business with my 
father. We build things whenever the op¬ 
portunity presents itself. Except for a 
short interlude from the spring of 1917 to 
1919, during which time I was in the 
Army, I have been right here on the job 
in the same place ever since. I am still 
building things. I am just completing a 
new hotel for Bar Harbor." Carl’s address 
is: 122 Cottage Street, Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

We have a nice long letter from John 
Hood giving us an account of what has 
gone on since the old days in Boston. His 
letter makes interesting reading so we 
haven’t cut it at all but are reproducing it 
here just as John gave it to us. “My allergy 
to submitting notes about myself for The 
Review has been overcome oy your sev¬ 
eral and persistent letters. Except for 18 
months in the Army during World War I, 
two years as chemist in a paper mill, and 
a very unprofitable year during the 1930 
depression, my time has been about 
equally divided working either in well- 
known textile mills or for chemical manu¬ 
facturers supplying the mills with 
materiab needed in textile processing. My 
mill experiences have been very interest¬ 
ing and have had to do with plant and 
laboratory problems pertaining to the 
weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing of cotton, wool and rayon fab¬ 
rics. With the chemical manufacturers my 
work has been along technical service and 
development lines. I am now completing 
my 13th year in the textile chemicals lab¬ 
oratory at the Stamford research labora¬ 
tories of the American Cyanamid 
Company. My older daughter, Tacy, at¬ 
tended Colby College in Maine for 
two years and then was graduated 
from the University of Connecticut. 
She married E. Dean Finney, a graduate 
of Washington and Lee University, and 
they are now residing in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., where Dean is part owner of radio 
station WTWN. My younger daughter, 
Claire, was graduated from the University 
of Connecticut and for the past year has 
been trying to earn her own living. She 
lives at home, commutes to Bridgeport, 
and is doing social work for the state di¬ 
vision of child welfare. She has a family 
of 90 children living in foster homes to 
look after and enjoys the work. My wife 
and I reside on Hendrie Lane, Riverside, 
Conn., which is part of Greenwich, and we 
would be glad to see ’16 men at any time. 
My hobbies consist of singing in a church 
choir, singing in the Stamford Male Cho¬ 


rus, which some of you may have heard 
on the Paul Whiteman Hour, acting as the 
crew on a boat owned and skippered by a 
friend, and taking an active part in the af¬ 
fairs of the Men’s Club of the First Con¬ 
gregational Church of Old Greenwich, of 
which the past month I became president 
emeritus, having just completed three 
years in ofiBce. It was a privilege and 
pleasure to be able to introduce as my first 
speaker our classmate, Robert E. Wilson. 
A niunber of Technology men from this 
vicinity were present to hear his excellent 
address on the subject ‘Our Future Oil 
Supphes.’ ” 

Joe Barker has been appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the advisory committee of the 
Chase National Bank’s Grand Central 
branch. 

The following item appeared in the 
magazine Industrial Quality Control, May 
1950: “The Shewhart Medal Committee 
has aimounced that Mr. Harold F. Dodge 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City, has been unanimously selected 
as the Shewhart Medallist for 1949. The 
ceremony of medal presentation and Mr. 
Dodge’s address will be the highlights of 
the Society’s Annua l Convention Dinner 
Meeting at Milwaukee on June 1. Mr. 
Dodge is a Fellow of the Society, a mem¬ 
ber of the Society’s Editorial Board, and 
Chairman of the ASQC Standards Com¬ 
mittee. Prior to his joining the Western 
Electric Company in 1917, Mr. Dodge 
was an instructor at... Technology. From 
1925 to date, he has served as Quality Re¬ 
sults Engineer of the Bell Telephone Lab¬ 
oratories. During the recent war, Mr. 
Dodge served with distinction as Consult¬ 
ant to the Secretary of War on Quality 
Control and Sampling Procediures.” The 
citation for this award reads as follows: 
“The 1949 Shewhart Medal is awarded to 
Harold F. Dodge in recognition of his 
many original contributions to the art of 
statistical quahty control, his pioneer 
achievements in scientific sampling inspec¬ 
tion, and his leadership in the devdop- 
ment of quality control standards for 
industry. These contributions have exerted 
a deep and stimulating influence on the 
founding and growth of quality control as 
a new engineering profession.” 

Here’s one we like, from Howard 
Foster: “Your latest appeal for paragraphs 
for inclusion in the 1916 class notes nas 
temporarily overcome my aversion to writ¬ 
ing personal items of an autobiographical 
nature. Therefore, and briefly: After en¬ 
joying many years in the exploration end 
of the oil business, I foimd another inter¬ 
esting vocation, during the war, as an air¬ 
craft stress analyst and am now engaged 
in the structiual design of cargo and 
passenger ships and the development of 
special freight handling equipment 
(Quantum mutatus ab illo!) Trusting that 
I have demonstrated the superlative value 
of the Course in Sanitary Engineering as 
given by M.I.T., I am Very Truly Yours.” 
You see, we even have classmates who 
know Latin. 

Once again, remember how much your 
letters mean to us and also remember to 
reserve those big dates, June 8, 9 and 10 
of 1951. — Ralph A. Fletcher, Secre¬ 
tary, Post Office Box 71, West Chelms¬ 
ford, Mass. Harold F. Dodge, Assistant 


Secretary, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
463 West Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

• 1917 • 

Among those representing 1917 on 
Alumni Day at the Institute last June 
were Paul Bertelson, Dick Loengard, Ray 
Stevens, Ken Childs, Ray Blanchard, Ken 
Bell, Clarence Holt, Bill Dennen and son. 
Art Dickson, Walt Whitman, Sherry 
O’Brien, Rudy Beaver, Tubby Strout, Stan 
Hyde, Bill McAdams, Ted Bernard, Stan 
Dunning, Irving Crosby, Lobby Lobdell, 
A1 Lunn, and, we underline. Art Knight. 
Art’s nose was not among those counted 
in these notes last year, and we are glad 
to make up for it by calling your special 
attention to his presence this June. Lobby 
and A1 Lunn were at the head table dur¬ 
ing the banquet, in spite of Lobby’s hav¬ 
ing lost his Panama hat in the course of 
the preprandial ceremonies. The Lady or 
the Tiger and the Unfinished Symphony 
are unresolved mysteries in connection 
with the Saga of Lobby’s hat. 

Rear Admiral William Mack Angas, 
U.S.N., has retired from the Navy, where 
he held the position of director of the At¬ 
lantic division. Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, and has accepted the chairmanship 
of the civil engineering department of 
Princeton University. During World War 
II, he was known to thousands of Seabees 
as the officer in charge. Third Naval Con¬ 
struction Brigade, and head of the 
Seventh Fleet construction forces. He su¬ 
perintended the construction of naval 
bases in the Pacific area. 

The news has been received of the 
death of Walter G. Farr on April 10,1950. 

Alfred J. Ferretti has been appointed 
chairman of the department of mechani¬ 
cal engineering at Northeastern University 
in Boston. — Alvah Moody has moved 
again, this time from Fritch, Texas, to 
Miimeola, Kansas, Post Office Box Y. — 
Joe Littlefield has been elected president 
of the M.I.T. Club of New York. 

Barnett Dodge, professor of chemical 
engineering at Yale, was given a celebra¬ 
tion dinner this past June to mark his 25 
years on the faculty of the university. 
During the war Barney was for some time 
an official invesigator with the National 
Defense Research Council and later 
worked for the Manhattan Project at Oak 
Ridge. He is known as an expert on indus¬ 
trial waste disposal and an authority on 
the thermodynamics of fluids at high pres¬ 
sure. 

A rumor of Sully’s death got around 
during the summer doldrums. None of the 
reporters knew whether it had happened 
in the Philippines or Japan, whether with 
boots on or boots off. The rumor cropped 
up on such good authority however that 
yoiu secretaries decided to undertake a 
cautious inquiry at the horse’s mouth. An¬ 
swer, via Western Union: “Report of 
Sully’s death slightly exaggerated. Tom 
(Meloy) and Sully.” 

A more cheerful summer rumor had 
it that Stan Hyde was about to accept the 
principalship of the newly planned re¬ 
gional junior-senior high school in Cor¬ 
nish, Maine. An inquiry brought a letter 
from Stan, and we quote: “It is 
true that I have accepted the po¬ 
sition as principal of Cornish, Maine, 
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High School, and it is also true that the 
superintendent of that Union which in¬ 
cludes several of the ‘burned out’ areas 
has plans for a consolidated high school 
for the region . . . my interest in the prob¬ 
lem and the way in which it is being at¬ 
tacked by the town of Cornish is the chief 
motivating factor in my acceptance. . . . 
This summer we are in the process of mov¬ 
ing in two directions from the house we 
have lived in the past 23 years, some of 
our goods and chattels coming to the win¬ 
terized house at Fopham which Lobdell 
and Bill Rivers will remember as being in 
the process of alteration when they were 
there, some going to Cornish, when, as and 
if the rent becomes available, and much 
being carted to the dump or flung to the 
secondhand man. . . . All in all it is a busy 
summer, and we wind it up busily too, for 
we close here Labor Day, daughter Nancy 
is to be married on September 2, to John 
B. Wilbm:, Jr.,’50, and school opens Sep¬ 
tember 5. Yes, I have read Father of the 
Bride." 

Both Ray Stevens and Lobby have 
moved to the new apartment at 100 Me¬ 
morial Drive, Cambridge, dining construc¬ 
tion known as “Eastgate.” The building 
has made an impression on the Memorial 
Drive skyline; its apartments are beauti¬ 
fully planned, the center of attraction in 
each being the view over the river toward 
Boston. 

Herman L. Rogers married Mrs. Lucy 
Fmy Wann on August 3 in Cannes. The 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor were wit¬ 
nesses at the wedding. Herman’s first wife, 
the former Katharine Moore, died in May, 
1949. 

Ken Bell recently discussed leather 
versus synthetics over radio station WEEI, 
in Boston. — Erling Stockmann has ac¬ 
cepted the presidency of Amessen Electric 
Company, Inc., in New York City. — 
Colonel Joe (J. Worthen) Proctor expected 
to return to tbe United States this summer 
from three years with the Army in Frank¬ 
furt, Germany. 

A1 Lunn joined the Kendall Company, 
manufacturers of textile specialties, on 
September 1 to serve as vice-president 
and director of manufacturing. A1 resigned 
as vice-president of Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company of Cambridge, where 
he has been since 1929, to take on the 
new appointment. 

The late July issue of Life carried a 
series of full color photographs of recent 
acquisitions by the country s leading art 
museums. The William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art of Kansas City displayed 
what, to your Secretary, was me most at¬ 
tractive and impressive of the lot — and its 
attraction was not reduced by the pres¬ 
ence among the art objects of Paul Gard¬ 
ner, the director. Except for a slight 
graying of the hair, Paul looks even 
healthier and better than when he was 
last seen a few years ago in the Boston 
area. 

Lobby has returned from his trip to 
Europe but there has been no opportunity 
for a proper interview. His experiences 
will be reported next month. 

“Tourtellotte for Senator” may be a 
mouthful, but candidate Janet, Neal 
Tourtellotte’s wife, retorted that “if they 
can elect a Hickenlooper in Iowa they 


should be able to elect a Tourtellotte in 
Washington.” Under the slogan “Janes for 
Janet,” she showed some of the old politi¬ 
cos how to win votes and influence peo¬ 
ple even though her present try was not 
successful. To open her campaign Janet 
took simultaneous time on the 15 major 
radio stations in the Puget Sound area: 
when Janet was on the air that night it 
was impossible to listen to anything elsel 
Mr. Tourtellotte also waged an active po- 
htical campaign as candidate for a first 
husband of a United States Senator. We 
hope their next attempt will really land 
them in Congressl — Raymond Stevens, 
Secretary, 30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
42, Mass. Fbederick Bernabd, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 


• 1918 • 

This will start off, at least, as a father 
and son’s issue. The younger generation 
has entered the well-established Berman 
Radio Company this year to carry on the 
tradition of top-quahty merchandise and 
top-quality service which has marked this 
concern’s long history. New in the busi¬ 
ness are George and Ralph Berman, sons 
of Eli, fovmder and partner in the concern 
with his brother, Leo. Leo’s son Richard, 
and Eli’s son-in-law, Howard Arbetter, 
also now are associated with the family 
business. Radio engineers since 1918, with 
25 years’ continuous service in radio, re¬ 
frigeration and electrical appliances, the 
Berman Radio Company has five stores: 
20 Stuart Street and 485 Washington 
Street in Boston; 419 Main Street, 
Malden; 527 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge; and 71 Market Street, Lynn. 
At all these stores are found the latest 
models of leading television lines, as well 
as thoroughly equipped service shops. Of 
the new associates in the business, George 
and Ralph Berman, like their father, are 
graduates of the Institute. Richard Ber¬ 
man and Arbetter are Harvard men. 

Now let us tiun from Eli to Yale. Over a 
quarter of a century ago, way back in 1920 
to be exact, another electrical engineering 
graduate was working for the Edison 
Power Company somewhere in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Yale Evelev was parceling out re¬ 
pair and maintenance jobs. He was young, 
but youth is the time to ask questions of 
the future. Where was he going and how 
fast? Not so far, and with the haste of a 
glacier, he thought. So, he resigned his 
position and launched out on his own, 
starting with the modest assignment of 
wiring a house. From that has now come 
an organization with headquarters in 
Reading, Pa., but with stores and offices in 
Philadelphia, Allentown, and a place I 
can’t remember, as well as Reading. The 
Keystone Engineering Company will re¬ 
pair your toaster or install the bus bars 
in your superpower plant. Yale’s two sons 
are learning the business the easy way. 
Still there are problems. All those years 
back, the payroll was $75 a week, and 
sometimes Yale had to pawn the office 
typewriter to raise the last few dollars. 
Now the payroll is over $10,000 a week, 
which means you go to the bank instead 
of the pawnbroker, and your Royal isn’t 
enough security. “When I see die boys 
making a mistaxe,” Yale said, ‘T just laugh 


and say nothing.” Maybe he has a better 
ped^ogical method than the profs in 
P.E.E. So far, Yale has no Harvard son- 
in-law, but not to be outdone by the Ber¬ 
mans, Evelev is in charge of the Reading 
fund-raising effort for the Harvard Engi¬ 
neering School. 

Warren J. Scott, Director of the Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering of the Coimecticut 
State Department of Health, spoke at 
Danbury last spring on “Sewage Problems 
and the Need for Local Regulation.” All 
the neighboring sons of Chic Sales were 
present. Warren has been with the depart¬ 
ment now for 27 years, and has acquired 
something of a reputation. A survey, con¬ 
ducted by his department and local 
health officers, of the need for changes in 
Newtown is nearly complete. The survey 
analyses for contamination of the Housa- 
tonic River and its tributaries, includes the 
Pomperaug and Pootatuck rivers, and ex¬ 
tending as far back in Newtown as Haw¬ 
ley Pond, and the brook then flows into it 
from near the head of Newtown’s Main 
Street. It is expected that the result of 
this work will substantiate the need for a 
sanitary code for the entire town of New¬ 
town. The code would merely require ap¬ 
proval of sanitary arrangements for all 
new construction and thus protect the 
owner as well as adjacent property own¬ 
ers, and the best interests of the town it¬ 
self. 

George Ekwall’s chemical engineering 
courses turned out to have an Episcopal 
valence. So it came about that on June 14 
a reception was held in Fales House of 
Christ Church in Waltham commemorat¬ 
ing the 20th anniversary of Reverend and 
Mrs. Ekwall’s services to the parish. Dur¬ 
ing World War I, George went to Platts- 
burg and served for a time in the Army 
as a second lieutenant of infantry. He was 
associated with the Hood Rubber Com¬ 
pany in Watertown as a chemical engi¬ 
neer from 1919 to 1926. He then decid^ 
to study for the ministry, and entered the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cam¬ 
bridge, from which he was graduated cum 
laude in 1929. While at the theological 
school, for the first two years, he was lay 
assistant to Reverend Francis E. Webster 
at the local church. Then he was or¬ 
dained as deacon, and continued as assis¬ 
tant during his senior year at the seminary. 

In addition to the regular round of du¬ 
ties, a clergyman usually participates in 
three ceremonies of personal significance 
in the lives of most of us. These take place 
in connection with birth, marriage, and 
death. In May, Virgil Jorgensen required 
the final service. He was a retired San 
Francisco architect, older than most of us 
(61), and died of a heart attack at his El 
Verano ranch home in the Valley of the 
Moon, where for the last 20 years he has 
raised prize dairy cattle. — Gretchen A. 
Palmer, Secretary. The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

• 1919 • 

Aubrey Ames writes: “At present I am 
president of Western Audograph, Inc., a 
distributorship for dictating machines by 
the name of Audograph for seven western 
states, with head office at San Francisco. 
My retirement from Standard Oil lasted 
two years, which I find is about the usual 
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period of retirement for men who retire for 
other reasons than ill health or advanced 
age.” Wayland S. Bailey has been named 
an associate professor of mechanical engi¬ 
neering at the Norwich University, Nortn- 
field, Vt. by Perley D. Baker, Dean. The 
class began on September 20 when the 
military college opened its 132d academic 
year. For the past seven years he was a 
member of the Faculty at M.I.T. Colonel 
William H. Bassett, Jr., is with the 8th 
Army in Japan in charge of procurement. 

Leo E. Beaulieu writes that he is still in 
the electrical contracting, automatic heat¬ 
ing and electric appliance business at the 
same location and the same moderate suc¬ 
cess. Thomas H. Bott, Jr., writes: “General 
chairman of the four day affair celebrating 
the 175th anniversity of the sailing of the 
Hannah from Beverly, Mass. — the birth¬ 
place of the Navy — on September 5, 
1775. The Hannah was the first ship of the 
United States Navy.” Benjamin H. Bristol 
writes: “Business for good instruments ex¬ 
panding. Expect to fly to England to look 
over the company’s operations and maybe 
do a little boating on the Thames.” 

F. J. Given attended the symposium, 
“Improved Quality Electronic Compo¬ 
nents” held at the United States 
Department of the Interior auditorium, 
Washington. D.C. While in Washington, 
he met classmate Joseph Kaufman and 
had an interesting session. Robert P. Hack- 
ett. Vice-president and treasurer of Nich¬ 
ols and Company, Inc., wool topmaker, 
has resigned and is retiring from active 
business. A good many of us boys surely 
envy Bob and wish him the best in his 
loafing days. John L. Riegel has been re¬ 
cently made chairman of the board of the 
Riegel Textile Corporation according to 
the August 4 issue of the New York Times. 

Alexis R. Wiren has put out a new 
“brain child” - the Office Workers’ Man¬ 
ual, which booklet has been very favora¬ 
bly received throughout the country. A 
copy can be procured by writing direct to 
him at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, 
N.Y. - Eugene R. Smoley, Secretary, 
The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Av¬ 
enue, New York 17, N.Y. Alan G. Rich¬ 
ards, Assistant Secretary, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, 62 Whittemore 
Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

• 1920 • 

At this late date 1 shall not attempt to 
give an account of our very successful 
30th reunion last June. Those present, 
some 66 in number, undoubtedly still re¬ 
tain vivid and happy memories of the oc¬ 
casion. Those unable or unwilling to 
attend missed a mighty good time and an 
opportunity that arises once in five years 
to renew association with a wonderfully 
fine group of individuals. As time goes on, 
these occasions seem to us to be increas¬ 
ingly enjoyable and worth while and 
every classmate ought to make a real ef¬ 
fort to be on hand. The quality of the 
Class is evidenced not only by the re¬ 
union but by the souvenir booklet which 
was presented at the reunion and later 
mailed to all classmates not attending. If 
any reader of these notes did not receive 
one, now is the time to ask for a copy as 
there are only a few remaining. 

The Class was well represented at 


Alumni Day immediately following the 
reunion. Twenty-six classmates were there 
during the day or during the banquet. One 
or two reunion incidents will serve to point 
up the reunion. There was, of course, the 
prize awarded to Jack Nolen for looking 
more like he did as an undergraduate 
than any of the rest of us. The prize was 
the key to Room 14. There was the boat 
trip on the Sound, organized by Fred Brit¬ 
ton; the tennis, actually participated in by 
Ev Freeman and Al Burke; the singing of 
all Tech Show songs led by Flossie Fog- 
ler Buckland who knew all the lyrics; the 
pre-cocktail party; aquatic exhibition by 
Flossie and George Dandrow. 

I must tell this one on George. At the 
final dinner on Sunday, a very good roast 
beef dinner, the head waitress came 
around for dessert orders, whereupon 
George remarked, “I’ll have another din¬ 
ner.” The head waitress replied blush- 
ingly, “You’ve had it.” “Haddockl” said 
George in that amiable bellow that can be 
heard for blocks, “I don’t want haddock, 
I want roast beef.” 

George Manning has been appointed 
acting head of the Department of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering at 
M.I.T. He will take over the administra¬ 
tive duties of Ned Cochrane who is on 
leave of absence from the Institute to 
serve a presidential appointment as chair¬ 
man of the Federal Maritime Board and 
Maritime Administrator. — One of our val¬ 
ued co-eds, Valborg Aschehoug, the one 
who referred to me as “our aging Secre¬ 
tary,” has recently been heard from. She 
is with the research laboratory of the Nor¬ 
wegian Canning Industry at Stavanger, 
Norway, and is in charge of the bacteri¬ 
ological and biological departments. She 
is president of a branch of the Norwegian 
Chemical Society and has authored some 
41 publications in scientific periodicals in 
her field. 

Mai Lees was a member of a mission to 
Cuba this summer sponsored by the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment. Mai is an advisor on private 
capital resources, finance and investment 
for the First Boston Corporation. Art At¬ 
water is now in Houston, Texas, address 
2021 Southgate. Fred Hopkinson is in 
Rochester, New York, adiress, 10 San 
Raphael Drive. Bill Nelson has left De¬ 
troit and is in Minneapolis, address 504 
Cedar Avenue. Dave Reed has left Co- 
hasset and is in Walpole, N.H. Bill Drum- 
mey of DuffiU and Drummy, architectural 
engineers, has had a great deal to do with 
the designing of the three-million-dollar 
Corbet Hill housing project near Boston. 
Bill was formerly state director of Federal 
Housing, chairman of the Boston Transit 
Commission and head of the Boston 
School Buildings Department. 

Ken Akers has been made general agent 
of the National Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford with offices in Boston. He is 
also currently serving as president of the 
New England Insurance Exchange. Mur¬ 
ray Whitaker is with the PameU Fish 
Company in Mayport, Fla. Chester Priest 
is in Nashua, N.H. Ed Rolle has left New 
York and is in San Diego, Calif. Bruce 
Steele has left New York and is in Burling¬ 
ton, Vt. Pete Ash is with the New Yonc 
Rubber Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, 
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New York. He is the proud grandfather of 
Charles F. Ash, 3d. bom last May 16. Ben 
West of Tampa, Fla., recently explored 
deepest Africa and had many interesting 
adventures there. He has a daughter four 
years old. 

Two of our distinguished classmates and 
reunionists have appeared in the news re¬ 
cently. Flossie Fogler got prominent men¬ 
tion in a Genera' Electric publication 
under the heading, “Flirtations With Flos¬ 
sie.” The article states that her services as 
head of the GE’s consulting service on 
heat transfer problems are nothing short of 
spectacular and mentions that she is in the 
upper echelon of both the A.I.E.E. and 
the A.S.M.E. The article speaks in glowing 
terms of Flossie’s personal characteristics, 
and we need not mention them as we are 
happily familiar with them. Also in con¬ 
nection with GE, this time as the featured 
picture and personality in an advertise¬ 
ment was Professor Harold Bibber, head 
of Union College’s electrical engineering 
department. I wish all of you could see the 
picture of Harold working a GE Load Vis- 
ualizer and with a blackboard full of com¬ 
plex equations as a background. 

Austin Higgins is probably in Japan by 
this time, if not in Korea. Austin says that 
since 1942 he has visited no less than 42 
foreign lands. He disputes Larry Hitch¬ 
cock’s claim to having the Glass Baby. 
Austin’s oldest son was bom on January 8, 
1921, and he asks if anyone can beat that. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Adelard J. Fortin in New Bedford, Mass., 
where he had been in the retail business 
as a merchant for the past 25 years. — 
Harold Bucbee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

Just seven months from now to the big 
event of the coming year, our 30th reun¬ 
ion on Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, June 8 to 11, 1951. The locale 
will be that of our memorable 10th re¬ 
union, the very adequately equipped 
Sheldon House in Pine Orchard, Gonn. 
We will conclude the festivities by going 
back to Technology for the Alumni Day 
events. You have received the details in 
Mel Jenney’s mailed first announcement. 
Hope you have replied and returned the 
complied questionnaire by now. Please 
do so at once, if for any reason you have 
not already answered, and help Chairman 
Irv Jakobson and his reunion committee 
to follow through promptly on their 
schedule for the best reunion we have 
ever had. Jake and Mel, together with 
Mich Bawden, Chick Kurth, Jack Rule, 
Ed Steffian and Ray St. Laurent, have met 
and corresponded for a considerable 
length of time to set up the place, dates 
and an unusually enjoyable program. Tell 
them you will be present to take part in 
the fun. Whatever your decision, your 
Secretary will greatly appreciate receipt of 
the questionnaire. Do it now, please! 

For the 30th time, we have the pleasant 
opportunity to greet and welcome you to 
another year of these monthly interim re¬ 
unions. We invite you to send in your 
news as well as items on others in order 
to make the record as complete as pos¬ 
sible by next Jvme. 

Fifty-three persons, including 40 mem- 
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bers of the Class, were on hand last June 
for our participation in Alumni Day. So 
far as we can recall, this is the largest 
1921 group to meet at Cambridge in a 
non-reunion year. As always, the high spot 
was the informal afternoon gathering of 
the clan just prior to the banquet, at 
which Saul and Mrs. Silverstein were gra¬ 
cious hosts. In the absence of Bob Miller, 
our photo-historian. Chick Kurth had our 
movies and slides on tap, with additions 
from last year. Helier and Craciela Rod¬ 
riguez of Havana attended for the fifth 
oonsecutive year but lost the long-dis¬ 
tance record this time to Harry and 
Catharine Field of Honolulu, who 
brought along their two sons, Harry and 
John. Harry, Helier and Bill Sherry dis¬ 
tinguished themselves with brilliant ora¬ 
tory at the dinner given by President Jim 
Killian’26 at the Brae Bum Country Club 
for Honorary Secretaries and officers of 
alumni groups, which was also attended 
by Irv Jakobson, Murray Jones, Lark Ran¬ 
dall and your Secretary. Jack Rule served 
as a member of the Alumni Day commit¬ 
tee for the afternoon symposium on 
graphic arts. 

Registered for Alumni Day were Mich 
and Mrs. Bawden, Larry Chellis, Cac 
Clarke, Larry and Mrs. Conant, Josh and 
Mrs. Crosby, Ed and Mrs. Delany, Chick 
Dube, Harry and Mrs. Field and sons, 
Harry Coodman, Jack Healy, Roy Her- 
sum, Irv Jakobson, Mel Jenney, Mur¬ 
ray Jones, Joe Kaufman, Chick Kurth, 
Ted McArn, Ed and Mrs. MacDonald, 
Dick McKay, Charlie MacKinnon, Leo 
Mann, Joe Morrell, Don Morse, Vic 
Phaneuf, Ken Preston, Lark Randall, Bill 
Ready, Herb and Mrs. Reinhard, Antonio 
and Mrs. Rodriguez, Ace Rood, Harry 
Rosenfield, Ray and Mrs. St. Laurent, Ed 
Schwarz, Bill Sherry, Saul and Mrs. Sil¬ 
verstein, Ed Steffian, Bill Wald, A1 and 
Mrs. Wechsler, Dave Wheatland, Frank 
Whelan. 

The appointment of Charles F. Baish, a 
colonel in the Corps of Engineers, to be 
professor of Military Science and Tactics 
in charge of tlie department at Technol¬ 
ogy, increases the 1921 representation on 
the Corporation and Faculty to six. Warrie 
Norton is a member of the Corporation, 
Jack Rule is professor of Drawing and De¬ 
scriptive Geometry, in charge of the Sec¬ 
tion of Graphics and also head of Course 
IX, Ed Schwarz is professor of Textile 
Technology in charge of the department, 
Walter Fife is associate professor of 
Structural Engineering and Vic Homer- 
berg is emeritus professor of Physical 
Metallurgy. Before nis assignment to the 
Institute, Colonel Baish was chief of the 
manpower branch on the faculty of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. In 
the last war, he commanded the 42d Engi¬ 
neer General Service Regiment and also 
had charge of construction in the Alaska 
Defense Command, receiving the Com¬ 
mendation Ribbon. He attended the 
Catholic University, was graduated from 
the United States Mihtary Academy and 
received his bachelor’s degree in Course I 
in 1921. He is a graduate of the Army 
Engineer School and the Army Industrial 
College and has held a number of teach¬ 
ing assignments at West Point and the 
Fort Belvoir Engineer School. 


Dugie Jackson, Jr., and his son, D. C. 
Jackson, 3d,’40, attended the dedication 
of the Dugald Caleb Jackson Room at the 
Institute. On behalf of the Class, we ex¬ 
tend sincere good wishes to “Uncle Hor¬ 
ace” Ford, who was elected a life mem¬ 
ber of the Corporation on his retirement 
July 1 after 36 years as the Institute’s 
chief financial officer. The annual issue of 
"A Technology Bookshelf’ fists among 
books by Alumni in the Charles Hayden 
Memorial Library collection the works of 
Edgar Hume, Paul Johnston, John Lee, 
Walt Sadler, Ed Schwarz and Dave 
Woodbury. The library requests informa¬ 
tion and copies of books and pamphlets 
by members of the Class. 

Thanks to our industrious Class Agent, 
Lark Randall, the 10th annual report of 
the Alumni Fund Board, of which Warrie 
Norton is a member, fists the Class as 
eighth of the 61 class groups reported in 
the total amaunt given to the Institute 
since the Fund started in 1940. This ad¬ 
vance over last year, when we were listed 
as ninth, reflects your loyal support. For 
the year just completed, 104 per cent of 
our quota of contributors gave 82 per cent 
of our quota of the totmi amount. The 
monthly “M.I.T. Development Program 
News’’ has pictures of Jack Barriger, who 
heads a committee in the Chicago district; 
Bill Sherry, Vice-chairman of the Tulsa 
district and a speaker at the April meet¬ 
ing in Cambridge; Ray StLaurent in the 
committee group inspecting the new 
Charles Hayden Memorial Library. 

Welcome calls recently came from 
Harold Bixby and Bill Rose. Bix was on 
his way from his home in the Virgin Is¬ 
lands to Ethiopia. He has retired from the 
Army with the rank of colonel, after serv¬ 
ing the Signal Corps in various capacities 
here and abroad ever since our gradua¬ 
tion. Bill is an officer and production head 
of the Charles F. Abbott Company, East 
Orange, N.J., manufacturers. Richard H. 
Morris is with the Technical Publishing 
Company in Chicago and John H. Driggs 
is on the staff of the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion Hospital at Long Beach, Calif. Ernie 
Gordon has returned from Bolivia and is 
now in El Paso, Texas. Fred Rowell re¬ 
ports moving from Plymouth to Osterville, 
Mass. Richard C. Poole has a new home 
in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., Ed Farrand, Chi¬ 
cago Honorary Secretary and polo enthu¬ 
siast, has supplied a Kenilworth, Ill., home 
address. Bob Haskel is now living in 
Needham, Mass. Bill Hainsworth has left 
Scarsdale for an apartment in New York 
City. Holland L. Robb, a colonel. Corps 
of Engineers, has a new assignment in 
Pittsburgh. Archie Mock is reported to be 
in San Francisco. New ad(vesses have 
been received for Abraham M. Aronson, 
James J. Bimie, Warren K. Brimblecom, 
Philip W. Clark, Norman D. Conniers, 
Harold H. Finley, Hunter E. Gardner, 
James LeGrand, John R. Oliver, Harry M. 
Ramsay, Harold F. Stose, Louis D. 
Striebel, Raphael Van Neste, Harry B. 
White, Francis T. Whitworth. 

In a letter mailed from Jamaica, 
B.W.I., Herb DeStaebler, Vice-president 
of Lambert Pharmacal Company, says: “I 
was delighted to have Fred Dadmun drop 
in on me. Fred is special representative for 
Panellit, Inc., 7212 N.Clark Street, Chi¬ 
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cago 26, Ill. In case the 1929 Secretary is 
running short of notes, I saw Juan 
Mayorar29 in Ponce and ran into him and 
his wife later at the Caribe in San Juan. 
He is just fine and has a lovely wife and 
three darling girls.’’ (1929 please copy.) 
Herb didn’t explain how he solved the 
problem of attending the M.I.T. com¬ 
mencement for the graduation of Herb, 
Jr., last June on the same day that Ste¬ 
phen graduated from high school in Kirk¬ 
wood, Mo. Among the graduates, young 
Herb was on the Dean’s List as was Bill 
McGorum’s son. Bill, Jr. In the Class of 
1952, Mel Jenney’s son, Richard, and Bob 
Lurie, son of the late Joe Lurie, are con¬ 
tinuing on the Dean’s List in the top 
honors sections. 

Joe Kaufman, President of J. G. Kauf¬ 
man Company, now has one of Boston’s 
most modem electrieal appliance, radio, 
record and television stores at 26 Province 
Street, according to the Boston Post. Spe¬ 
cial decorations, lighting, air conditioning 
and unique displays represent the last 
word in design and there is a new device 
which permits a customer to compare as 
many as 20 television sets simultaneously. 
Joe says: “Come in and see me some time,” 
and adds that his son, David, is in his 
sophomore year at Brandeis University. 

It is with heavy heart that we report 
the loss of two classmates. Fred Engels 
Kowarsky died on August 1, 1950, at the 
plant of the Union Chemical Corporation, 
Newark, N.J., lacquer manufacturers, of 
which he was president. Born in Yonkers, 
N.Y., on July 8, 1898, his studies at New 
York University were interrupted by 
Army service in World War I, after which 
he entered the Institute in our junior year 
and received his bachelor’s degree in 
Course X. Subsequently, he was chief 
chemist for Squibb and Company and the 
Miner, Edgar Company before establish¬ 
ing his own organization. He was a former 
officer of the M.I.T.Club of Northern New 
Jersey and held membership in the 
American Legion, the New York Paint 
and Varnish Club, the Jewish League of 
his home town of Caldwell, N.J., and the 
B’nai B’rith. Surviving are his wife and a 
brother, Edward, of Miami Beach, Fla., to 
whom we express sincere sympathy on be¬ 
half of the Class. Joe Wenick, who as¬ 
sisted in the preparation of these notes, 
writes: “He had a host of friends and cus¬ 
tomers who, together with many Alumni, 
will surely miss him. He was a credit to 
the Institute and to his profession.” 

The Alumni Office advises that notice 
has been received of the death in 
Phoenix, Ariz., of Michael Vasillievitch 
Sacharoff, Course II, formerly of Beverly, 
Mass. No further details are available. 

Why not share your Thanksgiving with 
your reunion committee — answer Mel’s 
letter and return that completed ques¬ 
tionnaire now. — Carole A. Clarke, Sec¬ 
retary, International Standard Trading 
Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 
4, N.Y. 

• 1922 • 

Here we go again with our 30th reun¬ 
ion practically around the comer. The 
members of tlie Class have been very ex¬ 
pert in keeping out of trouble, or at least 
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they don’t appear in the press very often, 
for the amount of news picked up over 
the summer has been distinctly limited. 
However, there are a few items which may 
be of interest. Northeastern University 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of science to Crawford H. Greenewalt on 
June 25 at Symphony Hall, Boston. The 
citation accompanying the award was as 
follows: “Brilliant research chemist, guid¬ 
ing genius in developing a huge program 
for the discovery of new materials, your 
scientific imagination and creative leader¬ 
ship have placed you at the head of the 
far-flung activities of a great industrial en¬ 
terprise and have established you in the 
forefront of technological progress.” 

Larry Codding has rejoined the ranks of 
married men. The New York Herald Tri¬ 
bune reports that on July 29 Lany was 
married to Maria Louise Wolfs of Glen 
Ridge, N.J., in the First Methodist Ghurch 
of that town. Larry’s wife is a graduate of 
Wellesley and was a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the Waves during the last war. They are 
leaving for Athens where Larry will be 
electrical engineer for a power program. 
Frederidc J. Guerin has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry at Merri- 
mac College, Andover, Mass. Dr. Guerin 
previously taught at Boston College and 
until recently has been associated with the 
Western Electric Company as research 
chemist. William C. Gilman on June 1 
was elected president and a director of the 
Florida Power Corporation. Gilman began 
his career with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, then joined Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Company, followed by a 
period with Carolina Power and Light 
Company. In 1928 he was head of the 
Utility Investment department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and in 
19^ became director of the Public Util¬ 
ity division of the Seciuities and Ex¬ 
change Commission. In 1937 he estab¬ 
lished the consulting engineering firm of 
W. C. Gilman and Company. During the 
last 10 years he has worked in the Flor¬ 
ida Power Corporation Properties which 
he now heads. 

Professor Joseph H. Keenan of Tech¬ 
nology’s Mechanical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment has been awarded a Fulbright grant 
for a period of six months to serve as a 
visiting lecturer in engineering in Eng¬ 
land. Professor Keenan, who is chairman 
of the First Massachusetts Chapter of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, has accepted 
the invitation of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge and the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology in London to di¬ 
vide his time between these two institu¬ 
tions in the period between January and 
August, 1951. Robert H. Brown, executive 
engineer of Parks-Cramer Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., was elected, last June, 
to the board of directors of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Brown has 
been with Parks-Cramer Company since 
his graduation. His research work there 
has dealt mainly with air conditioning and 
industrial humidifying problems. Wilham 
R. Scott of Stratfield, Conn., was elected 
last June to be the town meeting repre¬ 
sentative from his district. Scott is engi¬ 
neer of the Foreign Sales division of 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. His other 
activities include membership in the 


Stratfield Republican Club of which he is 
chairman of the public relations commit¬ 
tee. He is a member of the University 
Club, the Brooklawn Country Club and 
the Council on Foreign Relations of New 
York City. 

Rev. Burton G. Robbins has assumed 
the pastorate of the Merrimacport (Mass.) 
Methodist Church, coming there from the 
Methodist Church of Exeter, N.H. Rob¬ 
bins, in addition to this new position, is 
also pastor of the Amesbury (Mass.) 
Methodist Church. Fred Blackall’s 
daughter, Marilyn White BlackaU, became 
engaged last June to KeimeA Gray 
Wheeler, son of Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Wheeler, Jr., of Fairfield, Conn. Miss 
BlackaU is a member of the Providence 
Junior League and was graduated from 
the Mary C. Wheeler School in 1945 and 
from House in the Pines Junior CoUege in 
1948. John F. Pierce is an engineer con¬ 
sultant in Boston and is vice-president of 
the Boston chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. Your Secretary 
has formed a partnership with Cedric W. 
Porter, (who, while not an M.I.T. man, 
nevertheless is a good New Englander, 
having gone to Dartmouth and Harvard 
Law School) under the firm name of 
Heard, Smith, Porter and Chittick, to con¬ 
tinue the practice of patent, trade-mark, 
copyright, antitrust and federal regulation 
law. Porter was for many years associated 
with the firm of Dike, Calver and Gray, 
while your Secretary has likewise been 
with Messrs. Heard and Smith since the 
middle 30’s. 

The following members of the Class 
were on hand for Alumni Day last June: 
Dave Abrahams, Harold Berry, Bob 
Brown, Yard Chittick, Stewie Dimmick, 
Dick Downing, Buck Eacker, Warren 
Ferguson, Whit Ferguson, Dewey God¬ 
ard, John Goodnow, date Grover, Oscar 
Horovitz, Frank Houghton, Bill Huger, 
Joe Keenan, Walt Lennon, Bill Mueser, 
Gus Munning, Randy Myer, Marjorie 
Pierce, Win Potter, Art Rogers, Slim 
Robertson, Hyman Rosengard, Tom Shep¬ 
herd, Ros Sherbrooke, Hugh Shirey, Bob 
Tonon, John Vaupel and Frank Wing. If 
we missed anyone, our apologies! 

NEW addresses: Harold A. Stock- 
bridge, 52 Liberty Avenue, West Somer¬ 
ville, Mass.; Golonel Dabney H. Maury, 
580 Pershing Avenue, San Antonio, 
Texas; Charles C. Bray, 4147 Western 
Avenue, Western Springs, Ill.; Henry M. 
Schley, 6 Old Lane, Scarsdale, N.Y.; 
George R. Hopkins, 6441 Dahlonega 
Road, Washington 16, D.C.; Alan G. 
Johnston, in care of P. L. Wheeler, West 
Boxford, Mass.; Henry R. Tomlinson, 52 
Oakes Road, Framingham, Mass. James 
L. Truslow, 58 Highland Street, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. — C. Yardixy Chtitick, 
Secretary, 77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Whitworth Ferguson, Assistant 
Secretary, 333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, 
N.Y. 

• 1923 • 

Hugh S. Ferguson was chairman of the 
Alumni Day observance on June 12 1950, 
at which the 75th anniversary of the 
Alumni Association was celebrated. Mem¬ 
bers of the Class registered on Alumni 
Day were the following: Benjamin Al¬ 


bert, Horatio Bond, Ronald D. Brown, 
John E. Burchard, Channing P. Clapp, 
Hugh S. Ferguson, Joseph Fleischer, Har¬ 
old B. Goldffig, William B. Creenough, 
Jr., E. Louis Greenblatt, Earle A. Gris¬ 
wold, Franklin K. Haven, Robert E. Hen- 
drie, George A. Johnson, Egon E. Katt- 
winkel, EUiot P. Knight, Raymond M. 
Meekins, H. C. L. Miller, Harold C. 
Pearson, Miles Peimybacker, James A. 
Permypadcer, Bernard E. Proctor, Perci- 
val S. Rice, Dunbar L. Shanklin, David 
W. Skinner, Angelos A. Spilios, Julius A. 
Stratton, Roy P. Wagner and John H. 
2!immerman. Messrs. Bond, Burchard, 
Clapp, Griswold, Haven, Kattwinkel, 
Pearson and Spilios were accompanied by 
their wives. 

In accordance with the new class con¬ 
stitution, a short meeting of the Class was 
held prior to the Alumni Banquet at the 
Copley Plaza. Jack Zimmerman, our new 
Vice-president, presided and a committee 
consisting of Dave Skinner and Bill 
Greenough were appointed to line up a 
place for the 30th reunion. It is necessary 
to sign up desirable reunion places well 
in advance because of the competition of 
various M.I.T. and other college classes 
on the reunion dates. — The Class of 1923 
shows up pretty well in the annual 
Alumni Fimd Report which Chick Kane 
’24 released in the summer. On total fund 
giving since the start of the fund in 1940 
we are well ahead of our contemporaries 
and only the Classes of ’97 and ’05 have 
given more. It wiU be interesting to see 
what the class record in connection with 
the Development Campaign will be 
which is superseding the Alumni Fund 
for the current year. 

J. W. Voelcker is president of the new 
M.I.T. Club of Great Britain, which club 
was host to H. E. Lobdeiri7, Executive 
Vice-president of tlie Alumni Association, 
at a luncheon at the Imperial College on 
July 14. 

During the siunmer, I have received an¬ 
nouncements from two members of the 
Class on the marriage of daughters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Forrest Graves Harmon an¬ 
nounced the marriage of their daughter 
Marin to Charles Lewis Spencer on June 
3 at San Marino, Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
ham Lyman Stewart, Jr., of Los Angeles, 
announced the marriage of their daughter 
Margaret Ann to Jackson Conner on Au¬ 
gust 12 at Las Vegas, Nev. 

Frank S. Archer is with the Canadian 
Locomotive Company, Ltd., at Kingston, 
Ontario. He has been a technical test en¬ 
gineer and has traveled for the company 
on material control operations over a 
period of 10 years. In May, Fairbanks 
Morse and Company of Chicago were 
seeking a substantial stock interest in that 
company and plan to enter Diesel loco¬ 
motive production in Canada. Mr. and 
Mrs. Archer have three children. The old¬ 
est is a daughter, Mary Jane, who was 
married after graduation from Winthrop 
College in South Carolina. There are two 
sons, Robert, 21 and David 11. Robert 
is with the Northern Electric Company in 
Winnipeg. 

Twenty-five-year wedding anniversa¬ 
ries of two members of the Class have re¬ 
ceived recognition in their local newspa¬ 
pers on the same date, Jime 29. That of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Elliot P. Knight was in the 
Newburyport, Mass., News, the account 
mentioning that most of the original wed¬ 
ding party was present at the anniversary. 
The Cambridge, Mass., Chronicle and Sun 
recorded the 25th wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Danehy. Eddie is 
assistant superintendent of schools and 
Mrs. Danehy is the former Josephine 
Lynch, sister of former Mayor John D. 
Lynch. The Danehys have three chil¬ 
dren: John L., of the University Trust 
Company staff; Thomas W., a student at 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; 
and Eugenia F., a student at St. John’s 
High Sdiool. 

The Pilot (Boston ofiBcial Catholic 
weekly) recorded on May 27 that James 

C. Walton of Newton Center had been 
appointed by Archbishop Cushing to 
serve as the chairman of the Diocesan 
Committee on Scouting. Walton’s interest 
in scouting has been of long standing and 
he was awarded the Silver Beaver honor 
of the Boy Scouts of America in 1946. — 
Robert C. Sprague was elected president 
of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
of America in Chicago on June 8. He 
founded the Sprague Specialties Com¬ 
pany in Quincy in 1926 which moved to 
North Adams in 1930 and later became 
the Sprague Electric Company. Sprague's 
home is in Williamstown, Mass. He and 
Mrs. Sprague have two children: Robert 
C. Jr., associated with him in the com¬ 
pany; and John L. Sprague, a student at 
Princeton University; and two grandchil¬ 
dren. — Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, Na¬ 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Howard F. Russell, Assistant Secretary, 
Improved Risk Mutuals, South Broadway, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

• 1924 • 

NEW CITIZENS: To President and Mrs. 
George E. Parker, a daughter, Marlowe, 
on August 17; their fifth girl. To Professor 
and Mrs. Martin J. Buerger on September 
3, Patricia Anne; their sixth daughter. To 
ex-Major and Mrs. Samuel Shulits, on 
July 22, a son, Walter William. To Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Correale, on March 
11, a son, Carl Pellikan. 'The new arrival’s 
older brother is now with the United 
States Air Force. To Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
J. Cardinal, a tottering crown. How’s that 
for a way to start off the year’s record of a 
class 26 years after graduation? 

NEW CONSTRUCTION: Your classmates 
are doing quite a job of facelifting in 
New York. We’ve already mentioned 
some of them on the UN job. Now Bill 
Correale is doing a job of engineering eco¬ 
nomics on the New York throughway. 
And Bill Delehanty is architect and engi¬ 
neer for a big Burlington Mills building 
which is practically a 24 job throughout. 
Ed Wininger is putting it up, Tom Bvmdy 
is keeping the offices apart with his par¬ 
titions and Nate Schooler is taking care of 
the toilet end of things. 

Down in Louisiana a eouple more are 
doing their best to bring the blessings of 
civilization to the Deep South. As chief 
electrical engineer for Barnard and Burk, 
consulting engineers, in Baton Rouge, 
Sam Heffman is working to extend the 
natural gas systems. From here it looks as 


though he’s trying to cut down his future 
business. And Frank Reeves, with the 
same outfit, is budding a steam-electric 
power plant for the city of Lafayette, La. 
Frank, a native of New England, seems 
sold on the country. His letter was full of 
azaleas and year-round green lawns, and 
he enclosed a beautiful Kodachrome re¬ 
production of Huey Long’s statuel 

NEW ADDRESSES: cWlie Stodter — 
Colonel C. S., that is — has had a recent 
change of address. From the Pacific to the 
Pentagon Building. Whde Charlie was 
coming in, Frank Knight was going out. 
He started in Washington with the 
Bureau of Standards way back in 1930, 
can now be reached at General Delivery, 
Key West, Fla. Don’t know whether this is 
retirement or whether the B. of S. is stand¬ 
ardizing the charter-fishing business. Two 
of our Chinese classmates have shown up. 
Last reports had Te-Chih Wang in 
Chungking, but now he turns up in New 
York as the representative of the 
Szechuen Animal By-Products Company. 
And Joe Young made it, just as he said he 
would, presumably with his wife and all 
five daughters. He’s now in Greenville, 
Miss. 

NEW business: Warren Hill, ex-tooth¬ 
brush king, has gone back to work again 
after a winter spent lolling on southern 
beaches. He’s now vice-president and 
general manager of Shellmar Products, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, “in charge of sales and 
production of package material conver¬ 
sion plants,” says the release. And if you 
don’t know what that means write Warren, 
not your Secretary. Maybe this doesn’t 
come imder the head of new businesses, 
but it’s close enough. Bowdoin is estab¬ 
lishing an ROTC program this fall, and 
who do you think is heading it? None 
other than Lieutenant Colonel Walter H. 
Kennett. That is he was as of last June. 
Whether he’s still there or not is open to 
question. And Sam Shulits who stopped 
being a bachelor in September, 1949, (and 
who became a family man in short order 
as note above) is seriously considering go¬ 
ing back to school too. He wants to do a 
bit of graduate work. 

OLD BUSINESS: Doesn’t really seem very 
old, but after all it was last June. That 
’24 cocktail party at the Copley, and the 
subsequent Alumni Banquet. Not much 
for quantity, about 18 of us there with a 
generous sprinkling of wives, but high in 
quality; Lehrer, Littlefield, Atherton, 
&rrett. Schooler, MacCallum — a goodly 
crowd. Bill brought the movies of our re¬ 
union and they looked just as good back¬ 
wards as forwards, after a bit. Sometimes 
better. We sent a letter of condolence to 
Charlie Phelps who had just undergone 
the first of two operations in a nearby 
hospital. Charhe explained it in detail to 
Harold Hazen and yoin Secretary later 
on. Pretty involved business to pass on 
without a flock of charts and diagrams, 
but he was rather proud of the two long 
rows of stitching up each side of his spine. 
And he looked very fetching in a kced 
corset. 

Still in the Old Business Department, 
we have a few of our 25th anniversary 
reports left over. In case you didn’t get 
one, or want a second copy for the office 
(Frank O’Neil did, honest!) just drop a 
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line to your Secretary — $7.50 as long as 
the supply lasts. After that, a collector’s 
item. — Henry B. Kane, General Secre¬ 
tary, Room 1-272, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

• 1925 • 

Our 25th reunion is now a matter of 
history and I believe that the whole affair 
can be considered a real success. ’The 
Class began to gather at the Griswold 
Hotel and Country Club in Groton, 
Conn., about noon on Friday, Jime 9, and 
although the major activities ended about 
noontime on Sunday, Jime 11, it was not 
until the following morning that everyone 
had started on his way, many in the di¬ 
rection of Cambridge to participate in the 
Alumni Day affairs. During the three days 
at the Griswold, we had in all a total at¬ 
tendance of 147. This included 86 class¬ 
mates, 49 of whom brought their wives, 
11 children plus Henry Williams’ mother. 
All of those who attended the activities at 
the Griswold were unable to make the 
Alumni Day affairs at Cambridge although 
56 class members were in attendance at 
some of the functions during Alumni Day 
on June 12. Seventeen of this group had 
not found it possible to get down to 
Groton. 

For the official record, there follows a 
listing of all those who attended any of 
the 25th reunion functions. Course I: W. 

S. Colby, M. H. King and wife, G. N. 
McDaniel, Jr., and wife, E. D. McLaugh¬ 
lin, G. C. Myrick, F. M. Rice and wife, 
C. P. Worthington. Course II: R. C. Ash¬ 
worth, wife, son and daughter, W. R. 
Blair and wife, H. D. Bevan, Harrison 
Browning, Henry Chippendale, F. J. 
Dolan, C. H. Duggan, F. W. Greer and 
wife, A. G. Hall and wife, T. A. Hayes 
and wife, Robert Hodson and wife, J. H. 
Howard and wife, R. E. Huthsteiner, W. 

C. Johnson and wife, D. F. Jones, Max 
Levine, wife, son and daughter, C. R. 
Mabley, Jr., H. F. McKenna and wife, N. 

D. Malone and wife, W. E. Perkins, J. H. 
Rountree, H. P. Sontag and wife, W. J. 
Squire, F. J. Turnbull and wife, F. E. 
Washburn, R. N. Wheelock and wife. 
Course III: F. L. Foster and wife. Course 
IV: Samuel Glaser and wife, Frances 
Hopkins, Mrs. J. E. Kennedy, Felix Win- 
sor. Course V: Frederick Kranzler, S. C. 
Lane, Harry Newman, H. N. Sachs and 
wife, J. F. Walker and wife. Course VI: 

E. B. Alexander and wife, W. J. Allphin, 

T. H. Butler, W. L. Carroll, S. W. Davis, 

R. L. Dietzold, C. J. Enright, wife and 
son, David Goldman and wife, E. M. Lee, 
E. H. Mitcham, F. J. Mulcahy, E. C. 
O’Brien, C. A. Oliver, G. E. Rousseau. 
Course VI-A: S. H. Caldwell, M. N. 
Hanover and wife, E. E. Kussmaul and 
wife, Edward Lynch • and wife, H. W. 
Williams, wife, mother and daughter, J. 

S. Woodward, Lynn Wetherill. Course 
IX-A: Mrs. L. A. "Tripp. Course IX-B: N. 
H. Defoe and wife, C. A. Giblin and wife, 
W. J. Mahoney and wife, R. P. Price, wife 
and sons, M. G. Salzman and wife. Course 
X: W. C. Asbury, Scott Emerson and 
wife, P. S. Glasson, B. E. Groenewold, E. 
D. Murphy and wife, A. M. Sharp, G. V. 
Slottman and wife, L. C. Smith. Course 
XIII: G. B. Connard and wife. Course 
XIV: T. G. Coyle, wife and daughter, R. 
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N. Palmer and wife, Clarence Thulin and 
wife, H. F. Ware and wife. Course XV: 
C. W. Allen, L. B. Bragg, A. W. Crowell 
and wife, G. A. Drew, P. C. Foss, M. T. 
Freeman and wife, W. A. Gordon, L. T. 
Gregory, D. A. Henderson and wife, R. 
W. Learoyd, J. P. McCarthy and wife, R. 
A. Mitchell and wife, J. E. Russell, Sam¬ 
uel Samuelson, R. T. Seabury and wife, 
S. R. Spiker and wife, A. H. Stanton and 
wife, D. R. Taber, H. C. Trask and wife. 
No Course specification; Edward Zetter- 
bcrg. 

Of particular interest was the fact that 
Henry Chippendale traveled the greatest 
distance to attend the reunion having 
come up from the island of Aruba, Dutch 
West Indies. Bob Ashworth and his wife 
came down from their home near Fall 
River, Mass., by boat, while George Mc¬ 
Daniel and his wife flew up in his plane 
from Texas. Fortunately, the Groton Air¬ 
port was open and he was able to land 
within a few minutes ride to the Hotel 
Griswold. He continued on by plane to 
Boston for the Alumni Day affairs. 

The Class oi 1910 was having its re¬ 
union at the Griswold at the same time 
and H. E. LobdellTT, Executive Vice- 
president of the Alumni Association, was 
the guest of the Class of 1910. We were 
able to steal some of Lobb/s time so that 
he attended a few of the functions of the 
Class of 1925. 

A complete detailed report of the re- 
imion is being prepared by Ed Kussmaul 
so that it will be covered here very 
briefly. Following registration and dinner 
on Friday night, M.I.T. songs were en¬ 
joyed with Sam Caldwell at the piano and 
Henry McKenna and Cushing Foss acting 
as leaders. Following this we were given a 
real treat through the courtesy of Don 
Henderson and 20th Century-Fox who 
had arranged for us to have a preview of 
The Cunfighter starring Gregory Peck. On 
Saturday morning, June 10, directly after 
breakfast, more than 80 of us were taken 
up the Thames River to the United States 
Navy’s New London Submarine Base, and 
we were royally entertained by the Navy 
for three hours, having an opportunity 
to see the test tank in operation, taking a 
tour through a submarine and seeing many 
of the ships. The Navy transported us 
back to the Griswold by bus and follow¬ 
ing luncheon everybody was pretty much 
on their own — some visiting the golf 
course, others enjoying the outdoor swim¬ 
ming pool and many just renewing ac¬ 
quaintances. A cocktail party was held 
at 6;30 that evening following which a 
class picture was taken and everybody 
moveef on to the main dining room for 
the banquet. Following the banquet, a 
short business meeting was held and prizes 
were distributed to many of those in at¬ 
tendance. These prizes had been contrib¬ 
uted by various members of the Class and 
are acknowledged below. The speaker of 
the evening, the Reverend John Fitzsim¬ 
mons of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Belmont, Mass., was then pre¬ 
sented. His story with a message told 
about an S.OOO-mile ride of two light¬ 
hearted chaplains in the Army; one of 
whom was the Reverend Fitzsimmons who 
went A.W.O.L. through North Africa, the 
Near East and on to India. It is impossible 


to believe that such a trip could have 
happened but it did and it can only be 
appreciated if you can hear it direct from 
the mouth of one of the participants. 

After the Reverend Fitzsimmons’ talk 
was completed the Class adjourned to the 
Cinderella Room for music and dancing 
and during the course of the evening the 
management of the hotel staged a mil¬ 
linery contest. A considerable amount of 
urging was necessary to inveigle eight of 
our worthy classmates to participate but 
this was finally accomplished and Jack 
Rountree walked off with the honors, 
making a very presentable piece of millin- 
eiy with the material provided him in the 
allotted time. His efforts brought him a 
prize and then the management an¬ 
nounced that each of the participants 
would receive a bottle of champagne with 
the compliments of the hotel. Needless to 
say, this had not been anticipated or we 
would not have had so much difficulty in 
obtaining entries. 

Sunday morning, Jime 11, was devoted 
to more golf, swimming, sightseeing, and 
so forth. Shortly after dinner most of the 
class members departed. 

The activities at Cambridge have been 
already covered in The Review and the 
only special events of the Class of 1925 
were a get-together preceding the Alumni 
Banquet at the Copley Plaza, in a room 
provided by Tom Price, and the presenta¬ 
tion of the class gift by Tom Price who 
graced the head table at the Alumni Ban¬ 
quet. We previously mentioned that a 
^ort business meeting was held during 
the reunion. Tom Price had previously ap¬ 
pointed a nominating committee com¬ 
posed of Harrison Browning as chairman 
with F. W. Greer, R. A. Mitchell, J. E. 
Russell and W. N. Westland as members. 
This committee reported and nominated 
officers for the five-year period beginning 
June, 1950, and ending at the time of oiu: 
30th reunion in 1955. The report of the 
nominating committee was accepted and 
officers were elected as follows: Resident: 
Avery H. Stanton, United-American Soda 
Fountain Corporation 101 Walnut Street, 
Watertown 72, Mass. Vice-presidents: 
Donald A. Henderson, 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corporation, 444 West 50th Street, 
New York City; Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., 
700 Guaranty Bank Building, Huntington, 
W. Va. Secretary-Treasurer: F. Leroy 
Foster, Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. Class Historian: Samuel II. 
Caldwell, Room 7-308, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. If you have any ideas 
concerning activities which the Class 
should be undertaking, you should feel 
free to contact any one of the officers 
hsted. 

Prizes and souvenirs were provided by 
a number of the members of our Class. 
Dr. J. F. Walker provided the Retmion 
Committee with a large number of glasses 
suitably marked indicating the occasion 
and they served as mementos for all those 
present. Tom Price provided very nice sta¬ 
tioner portfolios which were available 
in sufficient numbers so that all those pres¬ 
ent received one. Jack Rountree provided 
a very nice welffing blowpipe. Charlie 
Ciblin came through with golf balls for the 
golf tournament, Melvin Shikes supplied 
record albums and Ed Kussmaul a mirror. 


Other donations were as follows: From 
Herb Sontag, floor mats; W. J. Mahoney, 
candy dishes; Chink Drew and Myron 
Doucette, spark plug pump and tire 
gauges; Max King, pottery ware; Bob 
Ashworth, bridge cards and golf balls; 
Ralph Cow, knife sharpeners and oil 
stones; Max Jarman, shoes; Henry Sachs, 
fancy bottle openers. 

A few days prior to the reunion, we re¬ 
ceived many messages from classmates 
who had hoped to attend. Ken Robie, I, 
had been one of the hard-working com¬ 
mittee members working on program 
plans and he and Mrs. Robie were looking 
forward to attending the reunion. Approx¬ 
imately two weeks before the date, Ken 
was stricken with a mild heart attack 
which laid him up for several weeks so he 
was one of those greatly missed at the re¬ 
union. At last reports he was making a 
splendid recovery. Wally Westland had 
planned to be with us up to the time the 
reunion started, but a business trip plus 
family sickness prevented his attending. 
Had a note from Tony Lauria who nor¬ 
mally makes his home in Chicago inform¬ 
ing me that at the last minute he had had 
a business call to Havana, Cuba, in the in¬ 
terests of Sears Roebuck, so that he was 
unable to come. B. R. Hubbard, VI, who 
is associated with the Whitney Blake Com¬ 
pany in Hamden, Conn., had definitely 
planned to get over for a few hours to the 
reunion but was unable to make it. He did 
drop in at the Institute a few days after 
Alumni Day and your Secretary had an 
enjoyable chat with him. Two of our class¬ 
mates in Mexico definitely planned to be 
with us, Abe Silverberg and Frank Corliss, 
but business commitments prevented their 
coming at the last moment. Myron Dou¬ 
cette missed the first reunion since gradu¬ 
ation and was greatly missed by everyone 
in attendance. He is planning on being 
with us for the 30th without fail. Irving 
Symonds, III, sent word from Mexico that 
he had many new responsibilities placed 
on his shoulders so that he would not be 
able to make the reunion. However, a few 
weeks ago, he unexpectedly dropped in to 
my office having been assigned by his 
company to a seven-week conference on 
work simplification at Lake Placid. Not 
having seen Sy for more than 15 years, the 
few minutes I had with him were far too 
short. 

The length of this report is such that 
some news items which have accumulated 
will have to be held over for the next is¬ 
sue of The Review. There are still many 
of you from whom we had no replies in 
connection svith our reunion notices. Other 
members of the Class have been inquiring 
for you. Can’t you take a few minutes and 
drop your Secretary a line telling him 
what you are doing and any interesting 
facts that have occurred over the past few 
years? — F. Leroy Foster, General Sec¬ 
retary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

• 1926 • 

Greetings once againi Your Secretary is 
still writing the notes at Pigeon Cove on a 
Sunday morning and can report at least 
one new visitor during the summer; Sam 
Hornsey left his architectural offices in 
Wilmington, Del., in charge of his archi- 
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tect wife early in the summer and spent 
about 10 days in this area sketching and 
painting, Pete Doelger had a house here 
this summer and ran up from New York 
for several long week ends with his fam¬ 
ily. Pete and I tried our luck at flounder 
fishing in June, and it was good —but 
since then — well let’s skip it. Speaking of 
fishing, I picked up a booklet on fishing 
tackle made from DuPont Nylon Monofil¬ 
ament and inside the cover was a full- 
page photo of Joseph D. Bates, Jr., 
“spinning expert and author,” holding a 
31-pouna trout caught in an Idaho lake. 

As usual, our Class had a good turnout 
for Alumni Day activities on June 12 and 
the following classmates attended: Robert 
T. Dawes, Robert C. Dean, Harry F. 
Howard, James R. Killian, Jr., John P. 
Larkin, Raymond Mancha, Stewart S. 
Perry, C. Marvin Pickett, Jr., Domenico 
Sicari de Amicis, George Warren Smith, 
Leon Task, Arnold Flint Taylor, Cedric 
M. Thompson, Cedric Valentine, Abraham 
White and John B. Wilbur. Lawrence G. 
Gumming and Joseph Levis were sched¬ 
uled but for some reason were unable to 
attend. 

The news clipping services brought in 
several items of interest about ’26 men. 
Dick Parsons, President of the Quincy 
Electric and Power Company, accepted 
the chairmanship of this fall’s Quincy Red 
Feather campaign. The article goes on to 
state that Mr. Parsons became president 
of Quincy Electric last March and this, 
too, was news for your Secretary. Congrat¬ 
ulations, Dick, on both occasions — also on 
the fine familyl (The article mentions that 
Dick, his wife, four daughters and one son 
live in Hingham.) Another news item tells 
of Rev. A. J. Riley preaching the bacca¬ 
laureate to the graduating class at Boston 
College in June. More important, it in¬ 
cluded a photograph of Arthur; and since 
I have never met our ecclesiastical class¬ 
mate, it was nice to see his pictme — and 
a good-looking fellow he is! "The Salt Lake 
City Deseret News tells of a speech given 
by Jim du Pont at the Salt Lake Kiwanis 
Club — you surely get around, Jim! A long 

a ing, again with photograph, from the 
ington, D.C., Star tells of the election 
of Thornton W. Owen to presidency of the 
Washington Board of Trade. The article 
goes on to state that the new president is 
a V. P. and director of the Perpetual Build¬ 
ing Association, a director in the American 
Security and Trust Company, the National 
Mortgage and Investment Company, and 
the Washington Title Insurance Com¬ 
pany. Congratulations, Mooney, and, by 
the way, that was a good picture of you, 
too! Another announcement tells that C. J. 
LeBel spoke before the Cleveland section 
of the Audio Engineering Society. So 
much for the news clippings. 

Several classmates have been kind and 
have written to your Secretary this sum¬ 
mer. Excerpts from their interesting letters 
will give you an idea of their activities. 
First from Bill Latham who writes from 
Sao Paulo, Brazil: “For a vacation this 
year my boss, Robert Moser, has me down 
here working on a municipal planning 
study. It’s quite interesting and refreshing 
to grt away from the usual grind and see 
how other people do things. On the whole 
the engineers down here are a very com¬ 


petent group. Th^ build almost every¬ 
thing of reinforced concrete and on Eu¬ 
ropean standards. ’They use almost all 
hand labor but even so their prices are 
about 30 per cent lower than aroimd New 
York. It takes them four or five years to 
complete a 30-story building. Last week 
end I went down through the hydroelec¬ 
tric development where they drop the wa¬ 
ter 2,100 f^t. There are eight generators 
— each 66,000 kilowatts. It’s a rather im¬ 
pressive establishment. The engineer in 
charge of construction is Adolpho Santos, 
Jr.,’^. There are some 18 other Alumni 
listed in the Blue Book as living in Sao 
Paulo but I haven’t had a chance to look 
them up. A couple of them, Gordon B. 
Morris’^ and George M. Ryan’36, are 
also in the power company with Santos. 
How are plans coming for next June?” 

We have a communique from Jay Gold¬ 
berg who writes from New York City 
where he is technical director for J. P. 
Stevens and Company, Inc.: "For one who 
likes to do a lot of writing, I have been 
quite negligent in keeping you supplied 
with ‘boiler plate’ for the cl^ notes, but 
I DO read the 1926 notes regularly. As of 
about last October I gave up all speech¬ 
making due to a bad throat condition. I 
found it hard to keep my mouth shut, but 
since that was the most important part of 
the treatment, I managed to get in a few 
words by pad and pencil and gradually 
opened up with the vocal cords and re¬ 
sumed activities early this month by ad¬ 
dressing the Southern Textile Association 
at Myrtle Beach, S.C., on June 2. I took 
advantage of the four-day Memorial Day 
holiday and drove down with my wife, 
Sylvia, and hurrying back to New York 
(via Williamsburg) apparently our haste 
was too great, according to the speedome¬ 
ter of the North Carolina state trooper 
who picked me up before I left the state. 
(Make it in R.I. next time. Jay, for we have 
an influential classmate there.) I speak to 
Cris on the telephone quite regularly (W. 
W. Criswell) but have not seen him for 
several months. Also, spoke to Ed Gohr 
briefly about a month ago, and Jim Offutt, 
called me about two weeks ago while he 
was passing through on his way back to 
Chicago.” Jay, incidentally, has recently 
had a book published (Fabric Defects — 
McGraw-Hill) which is made up of a series 
of “case histories” accumulated dining his 
work with textiles over the past 25 years. 

Indirectly, we heard from Ed Roberts 
through a note that his wife, Ann, wrote to 
Jim Killian. When in New York she heard 
Jim on the radio program “Town Hall of 
the Air” and wrote to congratulate him on 
his address as well as his replies (and he 
deserved many congratulations for his su¬ 
perb presentation). In her note she men¬ 
tioned that Ed is still in northern Chile 
where he has been for more than 20 years 
and is superintendent of the oxide plant 
for Andes Copper Mining Company. She 
also mentions that Ed is looking forward 
to attending our 25th reunion next June 
which is real good news. 

Your Secretary saw A1 Lamoureux at 
Dennison Manufacturing Company in 
June and has a message to relay to D. K. 
Taylor. A1 now has seven children which 
puts D.K. out of the running for now. One 
evening in August while waiting for a 
train in Philadelphia, we telephoned 
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classmate Bill Vaughan who lives in Me¬ 
dia, Pa., and got his word that he will be 
at our 25th reunion. George Edmonds vis¬ 
ited New England this summer, stopping 
at the Oyster Harbors Club on the Cape. 
You will note that Jack Larkin’s name is 
among those who attended Alumni Day. 
Jack is now located here where he is vice- 
president of Wetherell Brothers Steel 
Company in Cambridge. This sounds as 
though he were in the same kind of busi¬ 
ness as Ralph Head, our classmate out in 
Ithaca. 

We have a communication from A1 Dol- 
ben of interest to every man in the Class, 
which we will quote verbatim: “To the 
Class of 1926 — toportant Advance No¬ 
tice — ’The Occasion — 25th Reunion of 
the Class of 1926 —’The Time —June 9 
and 10, 1951 - ’The Place - ’The Gris¬ 
wold Hotel and Gountry Club, Eastern 
Point, Groton, Conn. A committee of 
George Smith, Pink Salmon, and yours 
truly made the selection after receiving 
notice from the Wianno Club, where we 
had su^ an enjoyable 20th reunion, that 
they would not be open as early as June 
9 next year. For many in the Class outside 
New England, the Griswold will be more 
convenient than any places which were 
available. For many who were not able to 
attend the party at the Somerset Club 
after Jim Killians inauguration, it will be 
the first opportunity to congratulate Jim 
in person. Make a note in your calendar 
now and we’ll see you there.’ 

There was so much accumulated news 
in the reservoir this month that your Sec¬ 
retary did not have an opportunity to ram¬ 
ble as usual and that’s the way it should 
be. Keep the news coming — remember, 
it’s not the length of your letter that 
counts — it’s the mere fact that we hear 
from you. — George Warren Smith, 
General Secretary, E. I. du Pont de Ne¬ 
mours and Company, Inc., Room 1420, 
140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

• 1927 • 

As these class notes are written, your 
Secretary is still in London, but he will 
return in time to give you the latest news 
next month. — Arthur Willink, major, 
U.S.A., retired, was married in June to 
Ruth Evans. After a wedding trip to the 
West Coast, Banff and Lake Louise, they 
took up residence in Greenfield Center. 
Before his retirement, Arthur was stationed 
at Watervliet Arsenal. 

'The following is a caption under the 
photograph of Howard W. Page which 
appeared in Sketch, London: “A breath of 
frcMOm swept along Britain’s roads when 
the result of American Mr. Page’s plan 
came to fruition. Cars, new and old, with 
full tanks, emerged gaily to take the air 
in the finest weather in.months. He con¬ 
ceived the idea in January last, and after 
extensive research into the possibilities of 
using sterling receipts for purchasing 
equipment in the U.K., submitted his plan 
to the Government on May 8. It was fin¬ 
ally accepted on May 28. Forty-three- 
year-old Mr. Page, a director of the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, is resident 
representative over here of the Standard 
Ou Company, N.J. He was bom in Berke¬ 
ley, Cal., graduated from Stamford Uni¬ 
versity and M.I.T.” 
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The Daily News Digest of the Federal 
Power Commission of April 30 states that 
E. Robert de Luccia, a former Engineers 
lieutenant colonel, is now chief of the new 
Bureau of Power of the Federal Power 
Commission. He was in Course I, and ap¬ 
parently was with the Federal Power 
Commission prior to the war. 

It is with deep regret we report the 
sudden death of A. Oakleigh Bush, chief 
sales engineer for the Norton Company 
with whom he was associated for 26 years. 
Shortly before World War II, he was act¬ 
ing manager of the company’s plant at 
Welwyn Garden City, near London, Eng¬ 
land, for two years. — Frances Brohan, 
Secretary to Joseph S. Habris, General 
Secretary, Shell Oil Company, Inc., 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 


• 1930 • 

We are extremely happy to report that 
77 members of the Class participated in 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of our 
graduation from the Institute. There were 
64 of us at the Riversea Inn, Saybrook, 
Conn., for the class reunion on June 10 
and 11. Thirty-two took part in Alumni 
Day on June 12, with 28 at the dinner 
that evening in Boston. To Hermon Scott 
and Jack Latham, chairman and treasurer 
respectively of the reunion committee, the 
CI^s is deeply indebted for the excellence 
of the entire week end. 

For the benefit of classmates who were 
unable to attend we shall record here the 
names of the participants, listing last 
names only except where there are more 
than one with the same name on class 
rolls: Abbott, Hank Bates, Jack Bennett, 
Bjurling, Blackwood, Buerk, Canter, 
Chindblom, Clyne, Cohen, Cooper, Bart 
and John Delorenzo, Depoyan, Bill Dick- 
erman, Diefendorf, Eaton, Edlund, 
Fahnestock, Fenton, Gassett, Halberg, 
Holland Hamilton, Elmer Harmon, Har¬ 
rington, Bill Harris, Harrs, Herbert, 
Holden, Phil Holt, Tul Houston, Howard, 
Hulett, Jarosh, Kingsley, Latham, Lawson, 
Lewenberg, Lister, I^rd, Martell, Mc¬ 
Hugh, Mears, Myers, Bob Nelson, Nettle- 
ton, O’Connor, Osborne, O’Shea, Patton, 
Ralph Peters, Phelan, Phillips, Plant, 
Preble, Reynolds, Cedric Roberts, Rowzee, 
Russell, Savina, Scheuren, Hermon Scott, 
Shrigley, Greg and Myron Smith, Spahr, 
Starratt, Stein, Tarr, Torchio, Vander- 
warker, Wadsworth, Weinrich, Stan 
Wells, Wigglesworth, Dick Wilson, and 
Zigler. 

At Saybrook the customaiy golf and 
tennis matches were played. Herbert, 
Houston, and Vanderwarker were tied for 
first place in golf, while Wigglesworth de¬ 
feats Kingsley in the finals of the tennis 
tournament. The reunion banquet fea¬ 
tured movies of our previous reunions. 
Your present class oflScers were sentenced 
to another five-year term in office. A dis¬ 
cussion concerning our next big get-to- 
getlier, the 25-year reunion in 1955, 
revealed preferences for (1) some spot 
along the Gonnecticut shore as the site, 
and (2) the attendance of our wives. The 
latter decision should make it possible for 
the co-ed members of the Class to attend 
with their husbands. A few statistics ob¬ 


tained from questionnaires filled in at the 
reunion may be of interest. There was only 
one bachelor in the crowd. Children aver¬ 
aged 2.1 per family with five as the maxi¬ 
mum number, and ranged in age from 
two to 22 years. We weighed an average 
of 174 pounds and exhibited varying per¬ 
centages of baldness from zero to one- 
himdred. Membership in professional 
engineering societies indicated great di¬ 
versification. Ed Harrs from St. Louis 
came the greatest distance to attend and 
brought with him a son of high school 
age, a potential member of the class of 
1958. Hy Stein and Charlie Abbott re¬ 
ported that their sons had just completed 
the freshman year at the Institute. The 
Rochester delegation took movies of all re¬ 
union activities and stills of each class 
member, while Jack Latham’s Polaroid 
camera produced on-the-spot pictures for 
the amusement of everyone. Jack, deputy 
chairman of the Alumni Day Committee, 
chairman of its Banquet Committee, and 
now a vice-president of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, was seated at the head table 
at the Alumni Banquet and was loudly 
cheered by his classmates seated at the 
three 1930 tables. 

Greg Smith has been appointed assist¬ 
ant general manager of Eastern Gelatine 
Corporation, which makes photographic 
gelatine for Eastman Kodak. Since moving 
to Marblehead from Rochester, Greg has 
taken a very active part in community af¬ 
fairs and was recently named as one of 
four members of the hospital building 
committee. Wallie McDowell is now head 
of all IBM engineering and research, with 
headquarters in New York City. Bob Pois¬ 
son is the new merchandise manager for 
Praperell Manufacturing Company. How¬ 
ard Orville has become director of the 
Friez Instrument division of Bendix Avia¬ 
tion at Towson, Md. Word has been re¬ 
ceived that Harvey Weed of Springdale, 
Conn., passed away in July, 1943. Harvey 
was a student in Course XV. Webster 
Fisher was married last May to Jean 
Fiester of Rochester, N.Y. The bridegroom 
is a chemieal engineer with Eastman Ko¬ 
dak. Ferdinand Rousseve, professor of fine 
arts at Boston College, has been named to 
the Massaehusetts Citizens’ Committee on 
Public Health. In Gardner, Mass., Ludwig 
Jandris is serving as clerk of works for a 
$425,000 housing development for veter¬ 
ans. He was a captain in the Army Engi¬ 
neers in the recent war and is now a 
member of a construction firm in Gardner. 
George Nakashima of New Hope, Pa., is 
busily engaged in the design and manu¬ 
facture of modem furniture in a home 
workshop. He has built his own house and 
shop. Classmates, particularly those from 
Course IV, will be well received if they 
have an opportunity to visit the Nakashi- 
mas. 

From now until our 25-year reunion we 
hope that you will keep the Secretaries 
posted concerning items of interest to the 
Class. Please telephone or send your let¬ 
ters to any of the following — Parker H. 
Starratt, General Secretary, 1 Bradley 
Park Drive, Hingham, Mass. Assistant Sec¬ 
retaries: Robert M. Nei.son, 2446 Iro¬ 
quois Road, Wilmette, lU.; Robert A. 
Poisson, 150 East 73d Street, New York 
21, N.Y. 


• 1935 • 

Eighty classmates were on hand for the 
reunion at the Hotel Rockmere in Marble¬ 
head June 9 through June 11. Fellows 
from a distance included Carl Lavenas 
from the Argentine, enroute to Venezuela; 
Jack Ballard from Milwaukee; Elmer 
Szantay, Johnny Ryan and Paul Daley 
from Chicago and vicinity; Hal Bemis 
from Toronto; Jack Du Ross and Carson 
Brooks from Cleveland; and Johnny Best, 
Ed Taubman, Winnie Winiarsld and Ham 
Dow from Baltimore and Washington. 
The Pennsylvania contingent included 
George Morrissette, Ed Millen, Jud 
Briefer, Mort Jenkins and Ruf Applegarth. 
New Jerseyites were Bud Taft, Ed 
Gregor, Jack Talbert, Paul Germond and 
Tom Blair. The New Yorkers were Hal 
Everett, Phil Johnston, Art Hamilton, Ed 
Gittens, Frank Trifari, Ben Benson, Bemie 
Nelson, Les Fitz Gibbon, James D. Parker, 
Ted Pomeroy and Don Taylor. 'The rest 
of us were New Englanders. At limch time 
Saturday, Bob Granberg announced the 
results of the postal balloting for class of¬ 
ficers. Jack Colby was re-elected to the 
presidency. Henry Kimball and Enue Van 
Ham were elected vice-president and 
treasurer, respectively, and Bart Chapman 
retained the secretary’s post. 

A larger number of classmates than at 
any time in the past also attended Alumni 
Day activities; especially the banquet at 
the Copley Plaza on June 12. Those at¬ 
tending the banquet, making up two full 
tables, included: W. L. Abramowitz, A. 
R. Applegarth, Jr., A. H. Cohen, J. M. 
Colby, P. W. Daley, H. H. Dow, B. Dud¬ 
ley, L. J. A. Fitz Gibbon, G. P. Grant, Jr., 
B. H. Nelson, J. C. Quinn, T. J. Rinaldo, 
V. C. Sorrentino, E. D. Szantay, E. H. 
Taubman, F. F. "rone, and A. I. Zich. 

Reunion publicity was responsible for a 
nmnber of newsworthy letters from class¬ 
mates. Major Louis Pflanz wrote from 
Heidelberg that the Signal Corps was 
keeping him too busy in Germany for a 
trip to the States. Charlie Debes, who has 
his own consulting firm in Rockford, Ill., 
planned to come, but couldn’t at the last 
moment. Convalescence from a stint in 
the hospital kept Jack Orchard in New Jer¬ 
sey. Business in Indiana delayed Pete 
Grant’s arrival until late Sunday. Don 
Wood wrote from London that he was in 
England for a British subsidiary of Rey¬ 
nolds Metals to oversee the construction 
of a ship to carry bauxite from the West 
Indies to gulf ports. Nelson Thorp re¬ 
ported that his real estate business in 
greater Boston was too active on week 
ends for a trip to Marblehead. 

At least three of our number have de¬ 
serted the ranks of the bachelors this sum¬ 
mer. Eric Jones and Elizabeth Hanger 
were married in Beaufort, N.G., in August. 
Eric has an automotive parts manufactur¬ 
ing concern of his own, Delbar Products, 
Inc., near Philadelphia. Pat Mahoney 
married Vivian Jones in Wellesley in May. 
Pat lives in Trenton, N.J. Spencer Garpen- 
ter and Helen Ledyard of Scranton be¬ 
came engaged in June. 

Ben Gruzen and his brother Sumner, 
M.I.T. ’26, are participating in the design 
of a large housing project in Chelsea. Vin 
Ulrich, who has been very active in the 
field of radio and television engineering 
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since graduation, was recently appointed 
sales manager of a division of the National 
Union Radio Corporation, Union, N.J. Jul¬ 
ian Bigelow is on the staff at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton and re¬ 
cently received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
Award for work in mectronics computa¬ 
tion. Ruf Applegarth and two associates 
have distinguished themselves around 
Philadelphia as founders of the National 
Aeronautical Corporation, manufacturers 
of electronic navigation aids for small air¬ 
craft. South of the border there is a firm 
of engineers. Technology Associates de 
Mexico, composed exclusively of M.I.T. 
Alumni, 17 in all. Two are 1935 men, H. 
L. Gerard and F. M. Gallard. — J. Barton 
Chapman, General Secretary, 7 Lalley 
Boulevard, Fairfield, Conn. 

• 1936 • 

It may be somewhat of a surprise to 
many of our classmates to see the Class of 
’36 represented again in the “News from 
the Clubs and Classes.” Actually, how¬ 
ever, it has not always been easy to gather 
news. This is the first issue of "rhe Review 
for the current season and the Class is 
very happy to be represented, if only 
sparsely, on these pages. This, by the way, 
is an important year for the Class — in 
preparation for our ISth reunion. We have 
a real job to do and all are urgently re¬ 
quested to co-operate. 

Incidentally, the class registration for 
Alumni Day, June 12, 1950, was not too 
heavy. Congratulations to those who at¬ 
tends, however; Dana Devereux, Wil¬ 
liam W. Garth, Jr., George A. Parkhurst, 
Paul H. Robbins, Ariel A. Thomas, and 
Roman I. Ulans. 

Your Class President, Jack Austin, has 
asked, especially, that the following mem¬ 
orandum from him be included in the 
class notes: “It has been a long time since 
we have had news items from any of you. 
Bob Worden has agreed to take over the 
job of class secretary and he assures me he 
is going to haunt each and every one of 
you with requests for news so that ’36 will 
be back with representation in The Re¬ 
view. Work has already been started on 
our 15th reunion and you will soon be 
hearing more about preliminary plans.” 
Your Secretary might add hastily that 
Jack contacted him early last year to take 
over the job of class secretary-treasmrer. 
Between a busy schedule personally and 
summer vacations, it has t^en altogether 
too long to get organized. From here out, 
he pledges his constant vigilance — hear¬ 
ing from you once in a while is all he 
asks in return. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
Fletcher P. Thornton, Jr., has accepted 
the assignment of reunion chairman. El- 
wood H. Koontz and Gordon C. Thomas 
— and all the rest of us — will be the com¬ 
mittee. El Koontz and Gordon Thomas 
have volunteered to help Fletch Thornton. 
We shall need more assistance — so don’t 
hesitate to speak up. The reunion will be 
at a place yet to be chosen, on Saturday 
and Sunday immediately preceding 
Alumni Day, 1951. Be sure to watch for 
additional class notes and other commu¬ 
nications in order that your plans may be 
made as far in advance as possible. 


These notes are in the nature of setting 
the stage for a reactivated program for the 
Class. From here on, in the December 
and subsequent issues of The Review, we 
shall attempt to bring you up to date on 
specific and personaliz^ activities of our 
classmates. We shall expect to hear from 
many of you each month, and when we 
don’t, we intend to do a little telephoning. 
In short, we mean business. — Robert E. 
Worden, General Secretary, Worden 
and Risberg, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

• 1937 • 

Joe Heal and Bob Harris have provided 
your Assistant Secretary with the wealth 
of news that follows: Jim Newman of 
Booz Allen and Hamilton, Chicago con¬ 
sulting engineers, writes that he hopes to 
hear from us at times other than when 
we’re looking for money. (Secretary’s 
note: Jim told me later in Minneapolis 
that he is repentant for “roughing-up’ our 
hard working Class Gift Committee.) Bob 
Rudy in New York City says he’s quite 
busy trying to sell materials handling 
equipment. He has two boys wbo keep 
him busy on the side. Bill Wold writes 
that he has just left Convair aircraft sales 
and procurement after 10 years. He likes 
being “free” in his own business of con¬ 
sulting work. He says that Duane Wood 
has been transferred back to California 
from MacArthur Airport, Long Island. 

Paul Stevens speaks for the group in the 
Rochester area in the Optical Society of 
America. They keep in touch with persons 
in the M.!.!". Physics Department by 
hearing its professors at national and local 
meetings of the above. The group in¬ 
cluded George Harrison, Arthur Hardy 
’18, Seibert Duntley’33, and Clark Good- 
man’40. Recently, Paul assembled a pair 
of 6 by 30 binoculars from war surplus 
parts and is making a small two-inch tele¬ 
scope for astronomical observations. Rob¬ 
ert Hopkins is now a professor at the 
University of Rochester Unstitute of Op¬ 
tics) and president of the local section of 
the Optical Society. Archver Ahmadjian is 
now in Metuchen, N.J., working for C. F. 
Brown and Company, constructors of oil 
refineries. Very exhilarating and challeng¬ 
ing work, his job is that of co-ordinating 
engineer at the refinery at Perth Amboy. 
He spent 12 months in Venezuela on a 
crude unit job and his family lived in 
Trinidad, only 45 minutes by air from tbe 
job. Spent holidays on the fabulous island 
of Tobago, an overnight boat trip from 
Trinidad. 

A1 Acker is in Pasadena in charge of a 
manufacturing concern making instru¬ 
ments for the Army and Navy. He has two 
boys and a great Dane. He relaxes by tak¬ 
ing trips in his plane. Stan Zemansky is 
digging in to stay a while. At present he is 
assistant superintendent of aero-physics 
pmrchasing which is of quite a technical 
and scientific nature. On the side, he and 
Anne have been busy as beavers pouring 
concrete, building incinerators, a club 
house and a work shop at their home in 
Los Angeles. They hope to have things in 
shape by the end of the year. Jack Simp¬ 
son writes that he saw Dick Young in 
Cleveland and that he ran into Karl 
Goodwin who happened to be wandering 


out west of the Hudson. Ernest Ferris left 
New England about a ysar ago and is 
working for the Spring division of Borg- 
Wamer Corporation on design and pro¬ 
duction problems of a one-way automotive 
transmission clutch. He’s still single^but in 
the mood. Its about a year since he’s seen 
a member of the Class. 

Harry Wallin graduated on June 30, 
1950, from the Armed Forces Staff Col¬ 
lege in Norfolk, Va. He is now at *e 
Sandia Base at Albuquerque, N.M., with 
his wife and three youngsters. W. D. 
Comley, after leaving graduate school in 
1938, worked for the Crown Can Com¬ 
pany in Philadelphia until 1940. He is 
now with Whitlock Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany in Hartford, Conn., and manager of 
die Thermal Design division which mainly 
involves design of heat exchangers and al¬ 
lied equipment. He has two children, a 
girl four years old and a boy one year old. 
He would like to hear more about 
Course X. D. F. Tuttle, Jr., is now teach¬ 
ing electrical engineering at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. He has one child, a girl. Jermain 
F. Rodenhauser, for the past yew, has 
been academic director of the Air War 
College, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala¬ 
bama. Beginning this August, he is now a 
student at the National War 
Washington, D.C. His address is; 905 
Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, Va. 

Robert F. Brown is married and has 
four children. From 1937 to 1945, he was 
field engineer and design engineer at 
Wright Aero Corporation, Woodridge, 
N.Y ; 1945 to 1947, sporting goods store 
owner, Colorado Springs, Colo.; and since 
September, 1949, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. He received his 
MS (Me.) degree at the University of 
Colorado in August, 1949, and is active 
in the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Pi Tau Sigma, and Conservation (IVLA), 
Colorado State Reg. Engineers. William B. 
Burnet reports that he was knocked out 
for a year by polio, but is now making a 
comeback. Good luck, Bill, we’re all root¬ 
ing for you. 

Paul Vogel is now married and has botn 
a son and a daughter. At present he is 
manager of bottle sales for Flax, the fast¬ 
est new packaging medium available. He 
was successively a business analyst at 
Standard and Poor’s, methods engineer at 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Inc., and mar¬ 
ket research director at Hartford-Empire. 
A1 Varrieur and Bill Bergen landed at 
Glenn L. Martin Company in June of ’37 
and have been there ever since. Bill re¬ 
ports that Jim Clifford sold Eleo Cruisers 
after the war when he returned from Aus¬ 
tralia. After that, he worked in aircraft for 
a while and is now working for Temple 
Joyce in Philadelphia. . 

I wonder if many of you know that tall, 
enial Jim Thomson, our class president 
uring our freshman and sophomore 
ears, is the “Billy Rose” of the Class? Jim 
as turned Broadway Show backer and 
with considerable success, we hear. His 
address is unknown and it is just as well, 
since too many of the Class would take 
advantage of this situation and turn 
“Stage Door Johnnys.” Bud Herbig is now 
with Ray-O-Vac Company in Madison, 
Wis. — WiNTHHOP A. Johns, General Sec- 
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retary, 34 Mali Drive, North Plainfield, 
NJ. Walter T. Blake, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Research Products Development Di¬ 
vision, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

• 1939 • 

We lead off with con^tulations to 
George Hulst who has just been promoted 
to the post of manager of the Special Pro¬ 
jects Laboratory of the Electronic Parts 
division of the Allen B. Dumont Labora¬ 
tories, Inc. Prior to his connection with 
Dumont, he spent three years in the Li¬ 
cense Division Laboratories of RCA, and 
before that two years with the Apphcation 
Engineering Department of Tung-Sol 
Lamp Works, Inc. George also did devel¬ 
opment work on the proximity fuse for the 
Army. — Alumni Day festivities last June 
had as representation from ’39 the follow¬ 
ing; Bill De Lia, A1 Graffeo, Fred Grant, 
Jerry Gross, Sig Oettinger, A1 Rugo, Don 
Scully, Seymour Sheinkopf, Herb Stew¬ 
art and Os Stewart. 

Dick Feynman has also been in the 
spothght recently, his accomplishments 
being well covered in a release from the 
Public Relations Office of the California 
Institute of Technology from which we 
Quote; “Dr. Richard P. Feynman, one of 
tne outstanding young theoretical physi¬ 
cists in the world today, will join the staff 
of the CaUfomia Institute of Technology 
next month as Professor of Theoretical 
Physics, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Caltech 
president, announced today.” Since 1945 
Dick has been a member of the Labora¬ 
tory of Nuclear Studies at Cornell Univer¬ 
sity. He was a group leader at Los Ala¬ 
mos during the war and made many im¬ 
portant contributions to the development 
and understanding of the atomis bomb. In 
his nuclear work he has also developed 
what have become known as “Feynman’s 
Diagrams,” a technique which he origin¬ 
ated and which has greatly speeded and 
simplified many calculations in the field of 
quantum mechanics. More recently he has 
made important contributions to quantum 
electrodynamics, our understanmng of 
electrical phenomena within the atom. 
Dr. DuBridge said further; ‘The Califor¬ 
nia Institute of Technology is fortunate, 
indeed, to be able to attract to its staff a 
theoretical physicist of such brilliant 
achievements and great promise as Dr. 
Feynman. His coming means that the In¬ 
stitute now has a well-rounded team of 
some of the ablest eimerimental and the¬ 
oretical physicists in the country.” 

Johnny Gray during the summer re¬ 
ceived notification that he successfully 
passed the senior examination of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Architectural Registra¬ 
tion Boards which enables him to become 
a registered architect throughout the en¬ 
tire United States, this being a select 
group of less than 500. John is at present 
a member of the Planning Board of the 
city of Salem and during the years of 
World War II, he was chief architect, 
working with the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, on projects in Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces and the northern frontier. 

A very interesting letter from Hal Sey- 
kota brings things more up-to-date from 
the West Coast. First mention is made of 
the arrival of Susan Louise, their second 


child, the first girl. Among other changes, 
Hal is now working for the Portland Gas 
and Coke Company as sales manager of 
the By-Products division, which position 
ranges over a multitude of products and is 
proving very fascinating. Apparently Hal 
has seen Jim Barton, Ted Snow and John 
Alexander from Boeing and is planning 
contacts with the others of us in that vi¬ 
cinity. 

Just missing the last issue came the re¬ 
ports on the wedxling of Dick Leghorn in 
Rochester to Nancy Holtzman. Sully was 
reported to have sailed for the honeymoon 
on the S. S. Coronia of the Cunard Line 
being able to combine the wedding trip 
with a business trip for Eastman Kodak. 
Fred Schaller also took the step in the 
spring, marrying Anne Frances Knott of 
Brookline; they are now residing in 
Wellesley. 

Two more class batchelors have re¬ 
cently been involved in engagement an¬ 
nouncements, they are; Mike Her- 
asimchuk to Jean Mary Rheiner of Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa., and Hans Bebie to Astalyn 
Sundberg of Seattle, Wash. — Stuart 
Paige, General Secretary, 701 Mill Plain 
Road, Fairfield, Conn. George Beesley, 
Assistant Secretary, Whittemore-Wright 
Company, Inc., 62 Alford Street, Charles¬ 
town 29, Mass. 

• 1940 • 

The 10th reunion of the Class was a 
great success. I am sure that all of those 
attending will back me up on this point. 
Those attending at the Cliff Hotel, North 
Scituate, with their wives were; Richard 
Babish, Maurice E. Baer, James L. Baird, 
John A. Berges, Richard Berry, Robert 
Bittenbender, W. Kenneth Bodger, Paul 

V. Bollerman, James Boulger, Jr., Donald 
G. Bry, M. Arnold Copeland, Harry N. 
Cottle, Jr., John L. Danforth, Bob 
Deutsch, Walter H. Farrell, James E. Fi- 
field, David H. Fleming, Jr., OUie Fulton, 
Richard D. Gerges, Thomas Goldfrank, 
D. R. Goodman, John R. Gray, Russell L. 
Haden, Jr., W. H. Hagenbuch, Fredyiun 
Hendrickson, Jr., J. C. Jefferds, Jr., Paul 
O. Jensen, Leon Keches, Paul Keitel, Ed 
Kingsbury, Jr., Ralph Kochenburger, 
Frank Libman, David F. Lowry, John F. 
Martin, Gerald J. McCaul, William C. 
McDonald, John M. McKee, Jr., Rob¬ 
ert W. McKinley, Robert G. Millar, Rob¬ 
ert L. Millar, Augustus P. Norton, Jr., John 
J. Piotti, Jr., A. J. Powers, Jr., Daniel W. 
Puffer, William P. Ready, Richard G. 
Robertson, Walter F. Schuchard, Samuel 
Scott, Adolph L. Sebell, Harry K. Sedg¬ 
wick, Bernard Stiff, Barrett L. Taft, Gu- 
bert A. Tougas, M. A. Wight, Jr., George 
M. Wolfe, and H. Garrett Wright. 

Also in attendance were; Alfred P. Bar¬ 
ton, Edgar L. Bernard, Dan Blitz, Rich¬ 
ard Braunlich, Harlan H. Davis, Douglas 
L. Eckhardt, Theodore A. Edwards, Mil- 
ton Green, Robert Grosselfinger, Ralph 
Hayward, Robert Hess, John Kapinos, 
Richard S. Kendall, Wyhe C. Kirkpatrick, 
Richard B. Lawrance, Marshall D. Mc- 
Cuen, Richard MacPhaul, John W. Meier, 
James H. Moore, Frank Penn, R. Robert 
Snyder, Phihp A. Stoddard, George 
Weinbrenner, Joseph B. Wiley, Jr., Paul 

W. Witherell, and Samuel B. Wyatt. 
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The Reunion Committee, headed by 
Bob Bittenbender, did a grand job ana 
the entire credit for such a successful time 
is due to them. Other members serving 
with Bittenbender were; W. H. Farrell, ex 
officio; Richard Berry, Secretary; Bernard 
Stiff, Treasurer; Russell Haden, Pubhcity; 
Walter Schuchard, Arrangements; John 
Danforth, Sports; M. Arnold Wight, Ar¬ 
rangements; Richard MacPhaul, Publicity. 
The committee received regrets from 
T. H. Talbot, Jr., Ed Crosby, George 
Camrick, M. F. Biancardi, Peter Lackner, 
and Rowland Peak. 

We drove some 1,200 miles to be able 
to attend the reunion and for our part it 
was very much worth the effort. Airiving 
on Saturday morning, we immediately be¬ 
gan seeing many old classmates who, I 
must framdy admit, had become only 
cards in my files during the last 10 years. 
There were many close personal friends 
with whom we had been able to keep in 
contact over the past years. Then there 
were many whom we had never expected 
to see again; but we were able to pick up 
the lost threads and renew good friend¬ 
ships which had almost been lost. 

Saturday night activities included a 
cocktail party, a chicken dinner, and 
dancing until midnight, followed by much 
reminiscing and renewing of friendships 
until early morning hours on Sunday. 
There was some golf and tennis played 
the next day but those of us who dared 
the water came out onto the warm sand 
much quicker than we went in. Most 
everyone turned out for the baseball game 
in the afternoon. This proved to most of 
us just how much older our Class is and 
what poor condition we are in compared 
to 10 years ago. 

At the Alumni Banquet, 1940 was out in 
force and after seeing the uncontrolled 
enthusiasm of our Class, I know why they 
put us up on the balcony away from the 
more sedate classes. All in all, tne 10th re¬ 
union was very successful and I am sure 
that everyone attending will give a rous¬ 
ing cheer to the committee for a job well 
done. 

This is my final note, for after 10 years 
as your secretary and reporter, the job is 
to be handled henceforA by Alvin Gut- 
tag. Before I close, let me add a word of 
thanks to those of you who have labored 
along with me to get some form of class 
news in The Review, Those who have not 
sent in some word of what they are doing, 
please do write to Alvin and help him to 
get out the news. My thanks to all of you 
class secretaries; Frank Penn, thanks; 
John Danforth, thanks; Herb Hollomon, 
Hap Farrell and Tom Creamer, thanks. To 
Alvin Guttag the best of good luck; I am 
sure that you will be able to better fulfill 
this job than I, for I have often fallen far 
short of what the Class has a right to ex¬ 
pect.—H. Garrett Wright. 

As the new class secretary, I would like 
to thank Garry Wright, my predecessor, 
for his fine work, including the writing of 
this column for the November issue of The 
Review. I arrived home from a vacation 
today with two letters from Garry await¬ 
ing me. One informed me that the dead¬ 
line for this issue of The Review was 
about due and the other had the reunion 
notes all ready for the printer. 
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I am sorry that I could not meet all of 
you at the reunion. I had planned to go, 
but was unable to leave Washinrton at 
the time. Please write to either the new 
Assistant Secretary or to me whenever you 
have any news concerning yourself or any 
other member of ’40 so that we can have a 
column in each issue of The Review. — 
Alvin Guttac, General Secretary, 7114 
Marion Lane, Bethesda 14, Md. Marshall 
D. McCuen, Assistant Secretary, Oldsmo- 
bile Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Lansing 21, Mich. 

• 1943 . 

I returned from a very pleasant vaca¬ 
tion in Ashfield, Mass., last week end, and 
found in my mail the reminder that class 
notes are again due. So after doing the 
minimum unpacking, putting the car into 
the garage still covered with mud from 
seven or eight states and happy to have 
an excuse for delaying to cut the grass, I 
resume chronicling me fortunes of the 
Class with much pleasure. As for myself, 
the summer was, as usual, busy at Cnam- 
pion, and inevitably hot and muggy in the 
Miami Valley. Some golf, a swim or two, 
interior house decorating, being master of 
ceremonies at a rally of Ohio State Repub¬ 
lican candidates for election this fall, and 
a new assignment at Champion have been 
the high lights. 

For the Class, I have been looking for a 
number of men to be appointed assistant 
secretaries, hoping that we can find one 
for each of the centers of 1943 population. 
Such a widely distributed “secretaryship” 
will facilitate the collection of our news, 
lead to a strengthening of the class spirit 
and help us to initiate a series of local re¬ 
unions. At this writing 1 have received 
nominations for men to be appointed in 
the Boston and New York areas, and 
would very much appreciate nominations 
for other “1943 populous” parts of the 
country. Who do you think would make a 
good assistant secretary from your area? 
Send me his name, a little news about 
yourself and we will be on the way to es¬ 
tablishing a more effective organization of 
the Class. 

Unfortunately, it was not possible for 
me to be at M.I.T. for Alumni Day. How¬ 
ever, the Class was ably represented by a 
delegation of stalwart characters. Among 
them were Nathan Acker, Gus Calleja, 
Bill Cochran, Charlie Crocker, Frank Dib¬ 
ble, Eugene Eisenberg, George Feick, 
Dick Feingold, Bob Hewes, Jim Hoey, Al¬ 
vin Shairman, Ken Spencer, Bill Terry, 
Ken Wadleigh, Hans Walz, Ken Warden, 
Pete Wiesenthal, and Mike Witunski. If 
there were others present, I apologize for 
not recording your names. 

In a note received from Hans Haac a 
few weeks ago he tells us that he has been 
transferred from Crasselli’s New Jersey 
plant to Wilmington. He is still with the 
Grasselli division of Du Pont, and is work¬ 
ing on accounting systems and clerical 
methods. He is much impressed with the 
glorious Du Pont Country Club with its 45 
holes of golf and uncounted tennis courts. 
All this he says is “quite a change from 
the Jersey plant.” Hans ran into Ward 
Haas who is at the Experimental Station 
in Wilmington. 


Kemp Maples tells us that Steve Brodie 
is married and has been in Spain for three 
years. George Floyd left the Servomech¬ 
anisms Research Laboratories at M.I.T. 
about a year ago and is now head of the 
computer group at Hughes Electronics. 
John Fiore, Jim McDonough, John Ward 
and Paul Travers are still at the Servo 
Lab. He says they are all “pops or pro¬ 
spective.” And “big brewery man with lots 
of hete on home brew Frank Bennett” is 
now living at Westgate in Cambridge. 
Barrie Mackenzie is general manager of 
Lenzner Corporation and is living in Buf¬ 
falo; Phil Mork is with Raytheon. 

While he was in Chicago earlier this 
summer, Charlie Crocker tells us that he 
saw Curt and Barbara Smith. Both, he 
says, are in fine health and spirits and 
their baby daughter Carolyn grows by 
leaps and bounds. Curt was recently pro¬ 
moted at Standard of Indiana. 

Ken Wadleigh wrote to me saying that 
he hadn’t much news, except that he has 
passed the Sc.D. exams and is now in the 
rocess of writing his thesis. He adds that 
e and Jeanne are "struggling with a 
charming old colonial house whose age 
varies from 0 to 200 j^ears depending on 
the room you occupy.’ 

We have more news of the fabulous ex¬ 
ploits of Richard L. Bowen, Jr., in the 
famed land of Sheba. You will recall that 
some months ago I told a little about his 
part in an expedition into southern Arabia. 
He paid particular attention to the ancient 
Quataban irrigation systems. He was able 
to unearth much valuable information, his 
studies being described as “the most im¬ 
portant single study of ancient irrigation 
ever undertaken” by William F. Albright, 
chairman of the Oriental Seminar at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

I regret deeply to have to report that 
Raymond A. Dunn passed away on July 
5, 1950. I do not know the circumstances 
of his death. I know that you will join with 
me in a deep expression of sympathy to 
his family and friends. 

The former Helen Pansewicz and Cal 
Dunwoody were married in Saint Mary’s 
Church, South Boston, on July 2. The 
couple are living in Rhode Island since 
Cal is a member of the faculty of the 
Rhode Island State College. Nearly two 
months later, on August 24, the former 
Jean Helen Farr and Jean C. Hartshome 
were also married. The bride’s home is in 
Stoneham, Mass., and she is a graduate of 
the New England School of Art and also 
studied at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. 

It occurs to me that you will be inter¬ 
ested in some of the men who have moved 
during the summer. Among the group are 
Francis Borden who is now in Shrews¬ 
bury, N.J., and Leonard Groan who calls 
Clifton, N.J., home. John Gratiot is in 
Darien, Coim., and home to Richard Hen¬ 
ning is Pennsauken, N.J. Bogalusa, La., is 
where Carroll Homor is now living, and 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., you will find Ed¬ 
ward Kane. James Miller is in Lynn, 
Mass., and Marjorie Smith is at home in 
Narberth, Pa. Jack Whitford has moved 
to Youngstown, Ohio. 

And so until next month, so longl — 
Clinton C. Kemp, General Secretary, 29 
Verlynn Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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• 1945 • 

Please, fellows, don’t drop over in a 
dead fainti Your new class officers appre¬ 
ciate the dire need of rejuvenation in our 
Class and it is our sole desire to get the 
Class back on its feet in the next five 
years. It will not be an easy job to bring 
the “dead” back from the grave after five 
years, but we shall try our best and all we 
ask is the co-operation of you, our fellow 
classmates. The best manner in which you 
as an individual can help is to answer all 
class notices as well as to send us infor¬ 
mation about yourself, your family, and 
any classmates with whom you might have 
contact. You do your part and we will do 
ours. 

The above is my sermon for today, now 
for the news. Where were all you fellows 
the week end of June 10? Really, you 
missed a bang-up time. Yes, although 
from the attendance point of view our 
fifth reunion was not a total success, it was 
more than a success for those of us who 
attended. Truthfully, we didn’t do a dam 
thing but we certainly had fun doing it. 
To you "skeptics” the cost of the week 
end did not exceed the sums that were 
given in our reunion propaganda last 
spring. 

The Mayflower Hotel at Monomet 
Point, south of Plymouth, Mass., really 
opened its doors wide to us and other re¬ 
union classes. We had excellent meals in 
our own private dining room, the finest 
cocktails, lively bull sessions, a “beer” 
ball, with the accent on the former, golf 
tournament, swimming in an excellent 
salt-water pool, plus shuffleboard, pitch 
and putt course, fishing, and what have 
you. I could fill several pages of this Re¬ 
view telling you about our stay at the 
Mayflower, but why don’t you ask those 
who came: Joe Aguila and wife. Jack At¬ 
wood, George Bickford, Steve Eppner, 
Dave Flood, Pete Hickey, Bill McKay, 
Bob Maglathlin, Bill Martin, Bill Meacfe, 
Sandy Neuhaus, A1 Oxenham, Max 
Ruehrmund, Clint Springer, Ed Stoltz, 
Chick Street, Bob Swnonette, Lloyd 
Turoff, and Don Whitehead. 

As set forth in the proposed class consti¬ 
tution, of which you will hear more later, 
and Alumni Association regulations, a 
class meeting was held during the week 
end for the election of class officers. I 
know some of you will accuse me of stuff¬ 
ing the ballot box, but I can assure you 
everjihing was on the up and up. As 
a result of the “stuffing” the following 
officers were elected for 1950-1955: 
Charles F. Street, President; Clinton H. 
Springer, Secretary-Treasurer; William J. 
McKay and Edward Stoltz, Jr., Assistant 
Secretaries. As said before, we hope to 
pick up the Class by the boot straps by 
dividing the work on class notes and so 
forth, flow about some supporti 

Getting back to the reunion, most of us 
at the Mayflower adjourned to Cambridge 
and Boston for Monday’s Alumni Day fes¬ 
tivities where we were joined by: Chris 
Boland, Bert Bossier, Bob Bryant, Homer 
Elliott, Bob Fraser, Jim Gumey, Charles 
Hart, Rog Hood, Jim Hourihan, Dick Mc¬ 
Manus, Tom Markey, Warren Miller, 
Hedley Patterson, Pete Quattrochi, Waite 
Stephenson, Eddie Washburn, and Dick 
Winkler. Alumni Day was pleasant and I 
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feel that all of those who attended en¬ 
joyed renewing all Institute acquaintances 
as well as making new ones. 

It would be difficult to bring you all up 
to date on your fellow classmates’ activi¬ 
ties in this one issue of The Review. I shall 
expound on what information I have re¬ 
ceived since reunion time and we shall 
sprinkle future issues with information re¬ 
ceived from you last spring in our “green 
sheet.” Jake Freiberger, who is now in 
Dallas, Texas, as a “laundry man,” be¬ 
came the groom of Katherine Lasater on 
July 23, 1950. After a honeymoon in the 
Caribbean Seas, they took up residence at 
5200 Longview, Dallas, Texas. Bill Scott 
’44 was one of the ushers. On September 
2, Ray Elmendorf and Pamala Goodwell 
of Roanoke, Va., were married. No details 
on the wedding but the last we knew Ray 
was working for one of the oil companies 
down in Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. David P. 
Flood announce the birth of a son, Roger 
Donald, on July 19, 1950. June Robinson 
of West Roxbury became the bride of Ed¬ 
ward Kelly, Jr., on July 29. Ed is now as¬ 
sociated with the Brookhaven National 
Research Laboratories on Long Island. 
Also on July 29, Mr. and Mrs. Leo F. 
Lawrence of East Greenwood, R.I., an¬ 
nounced the engagement of their daugh¬ 
ter, Helen Marie, to Chick Street of Bris¬ 
tol, our Class Prexy. By the time this is in 
our hands, they will probably be on their 
oneymoon. 

I could rant and rave some more, b»R 
let me say “I’ll see you in the next issue.” 
— Clinton H. Springer, General Secre¬ 
tary, 44 Church Street, Bristol, R.I. 

• 1946 ( 2 - 46 ) • 

Since the last notes much has hap¬ 
pened; and although some of the items 
nave been carried through the summer. 
I’m sure that they will be interesting news 
to most classmates. With regard to en¬ 
gagements, Robert R. Dickson became af- 
tonced to Marie Altsheler of Washington, 
D.C. Others include: Dr. Roger Hickler 
(presently at Peter Bent Brigham Hospi¬ 
tal) and Mary Lonsdale Green of Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio; John D. Whitehead, a lieuten¬ 
ant, j.g., and Patricia A. Talmeter of 
Auburn, Mass.; Robert J. Nolan to Marie 
S. Edmonds of Brooklyn; and Robert W. 
Mann to Margaret I. Florencourt of Ar¬ 
lington. Late summer engagement an¬ 
nouncements are those of: Lieutenant 
Robert W. Noce, who recently completed 
a course at the Armored School in Ft. 
Knox, Ky., and Mary Louise Taylor of 
Elizabethtown, Ky.; and Donn Penne- 
baker and Sylvia Bell of Philadelphia. 
Donn is director of the Electronic Engi¬ 
neering Laboratories. 

Of the many spring weddings, we have 
received notice of the following: Ensign 
John Metcalf and Helen Waterman of Al¬ 
bany, N.Y., Norbert E. Smyth, Jr., and Ei¬ 
leen A. Riley of Pawtucket, R.I.; Ernest 
P. James and Lucille M. Lemire of Lowell 
(Tom Kelley was an usher); and Carlton 
A. K. McDonald and Mavis Fox of Kezar 
Falls, Maine. Carlton is a recent graduate 
of the Submarine School in New London, 
Conn. Jack Aitken was married to Mar¬ 
jorie L. Doxrud of Philadelphia; and Lou 
Wadel to Carol L. Hirsch of Dallas, 
Texas. 


Classmates who were married in the 
early fall are: Bill CahiD and Mary A. 
Burke of Detroit, Mich., with Hank Mor¬ 
gan as best man; Don Sabean and Patricia 
Bateman of Coventry, England; and Walt 
Backofen and Elizabeth W. Warren of 
Orange, Mass. Walt got his doctor’s de¬ 
gree in metallurgy at the Institute and is 
now an assistant professor there. 

Classmates who checked in for Alumni 
Day in June are John Green, Herb Han- 
sell. Mason Lappin, John Marr, Bob Nel¬ 
son, and Bill Phelan. At the time, your 
Secretaiy spent a pleasant evening at an 
informal gathering with John Green, Clar¬ 
ence Lyon, Rog Sonnabend, Ned Teb- 
betts, and Ted Heuchling. 

Talking about Alumni Day, probably 
you have received first notice of plans for 
our five-year reunion which comes up next 
spring. The work so far has been carried 
on by a nucleus group in this area ap¬ 
pointed by Class President Herb Hansell 
to get the ball rolling. As their activity ex¬ 
pands, classmates throughout the country 
will be called on to organize and tub- 
thump in behalf of the festivities. 

Dr. Jack Haverback is now interning at 
San Francisco Hospital after having been 
graduated from Johns Hopkins. Along 
with this news item was tlie information 
that the Haverbacks have a daughter, 
Susan Elaine, who was five months old in 
July. Eugene Fields has become vice- 
president of the ehain of Fields Shops, 
department stores, and is credited as being 
a driving force in the organization. Ernest 
Spence was awarded one of the three 
Faith Awards presented by the Brother¬ 
hood Council of Boston University. 

Steven James Craig, 2d, was bom on 
May 24. Your Secretary has spent a busy 
summer getting acquainted with him! — 
James S. Craig, General Secretary, 387 
Harvard Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

• 1947 • 

As the old saying goes, “The road to 
Hell is paved with good intentions”; and 
your Secretary is well on his way after ac¬ 
complishing so little of what he promised 
himself hed get done this summer. Be 
that as it may, the newsletter — long- 
awaited, we hope — containing a compila¬ 
tion of all the statistics in the question¬ 
naires we sent out many months ago, is 
under preparation. The quantity of re¬ 
turns was a trifle disappointing as only 249 
degree-receivers answered with 17 non¬ 
graduates replying; but the quality and 
response was most encouraging. Some 
classmates as far away as Norway, the 
Philippines, Australia, England, and 
South America took the trouble to fill out 
the little form and return it. Anyway, 
you’ll all be getting the news soon. 

Until that letter appears, these notes 
should keep all of you up on current hap¬ 
penings. Our party at the Copley Plaza on 
Alumni Day was a wing-dinger. The guest 
register lists the names of the following 
stalwart ’47 men; Jerry Cox, Harry Light- 
hall, Walt Kisluk, Fred Ehrich, Art 
Schwartz, Parker Symmes, Jack Rizika, 
Wally Lack, Ken Marshall, Mort Loe- 
wenthal. Bob Bryant, Tom Cooper, and of 
course, yours truly. The 10-year class, 
1940, honored us with the presence of 
Dick Berry, Bill Green, Bill Schuler, and 
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W. F. Schuchard. Teddy Walkowicz’41, 
Carl Zeitz’42, Bill Cochran, Bill Terry, 
and Mike Witunski of ’43, and Phil Whita- 
ker’44, helped swell the ranks. The 
contingent from ’45 included Al Shelby, 
Pete Quattrochi, Bob Symonette, Chris 
Boland, Sandy Neuhaus, Jim Gurney, 
Clint Springer, and J. C. Conroy. The 
Class of 1948 sent us Ronny Kallman, 
Larry Levy, Bob Loewy, John Dugundji, 
John Kirkpatrick, Rosemary Duman, Walt 
Mindermann, Phil Horrigan, Sam Russell, 
Bill Joyce, Art Waxman, Bill Ayer, and 
R. W. Souza. 

Ruth Norton and Phil Lynn from ’49, 
and Pete Hajian’50, complete the list of 
guests. We must not forget, however, our 
honored guest, George Barbehnan Splotz- 
kopidos, who listed himself as being from 
the Class of ’00 to ’50 inclusive, which 
gives us claim to brag that ours was the 
only Alumni Day party attended by a 
member of every class since the turn of 
the century. 

Fortnight ago I received a hurried post 
card from Myron Thomason which reads: 
“I’ve done it again — joined the Army af¬ 
ter two years in the Marines. Hope the 
Class of "47 can get together without me. 
Afraid I can’t make it.” His address is: 
Lieutenant M. M. Thomason, Company 
H, 86th Infantry Regiment, Ft. Riley, 
Kansas. A birth announcement from Walt 
La Force states that Judith Anne, a 
blonde, blue eyed, “just right” girl ar¬ 
rived on August 8. Mother is very happy 
and doing nicely, while Father is ex- 
peeted to recover. 

Now to catch up on the late tidbits of 
news. Bob Auriema is a member of the 
management section of the Staten Island 
Symphony Society which seems to take up 
a good bit of his spare time. Both his par¬ 
ents are active participants in the group. 
Walter Pierce will be continuing his ar¬ 
chitectural studies at the ficole Nationale 
Superieure des Beaux-Arts in Paris on a 
Fuibright grant. He received his M.Arch. 
degree with our Class. Joseph Nordstrom 
has accepted an assistant professorship of 
business management at Clark University 
in Worcester, and Eli Perry has been ap¬ 
pointed an assistant director of research at 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s plastics 
division in Springfield. 

Summer engagements that we have 
word of are those of Leon Weinberger to 
Greta Stovsky of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Joseph Profita to Margaret Dudley 
Hall of Wollaston; Joseph Farrell to Wini¬ 
fred Therese Sieger of the Bronx, N.Y.; 
Don Harleman to Martha Jane Havens of 
Honaker, Va.; Vince McKusick to Nancy 
Elizabeth Green of Leominster; Ted Dy- 
ett to Adrienne Inez Murray of Water- 
town; and John Bradley to Jane Dysart 
Carpenter of Malden. 

Bill Esthimer and Shirley Elizabeth 
Gamer of Norwood; George Sawutz and 
Jeanne Frances Talbot or Glen Ridge, 
N.J.; Bob Rediker and Jane Susan Friend 
of Rego Park, N.Y.; Stu Famum and 
Gloria Hastings of Great Neck, L.I.; Bill 
Driscoll and Helen Mary GafEny of Law¬ 
rence; and Joe Berberich and M. Patricia 
Higgins of Lawrence are the couples who 
became man and wife during the summer 
months. — Claude W. Brenner, General 
Secretary, Room 33-316, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 
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• 1948 • 

Many of the engagements announced 
to us throughout the summer, we feel cer¬ 
tain, have already culminated in mar¬ 
riage; and, as this news is received, it will 
be passed along to you. As far back as 
April, Robert Welsh, now with the Lud¬ 
low Manufacturing and Sales Company, 
was engaged to Margaret Stueck; Richard 
Berry, a development engineer at the 
Rogers Corporation in Goodyear, Conn., 
to Louise Spaulding; Graham Sterling to 
Judith Anderson; John Limongelli to Olga 
DeMasi; and Carl Petersen to Lorraine 
Lee. May brought engagements to Wil¬ 
liam Emrich and Mary Louise Wright; to 
Bill Buckley and Therese Ecker; to Ed 
Powsner and Rhoda Lee Moskovitz, who 
are both attending Yale University Medi¬ 
cal School; to Joseph Fantone, now with 
Stone and Webster, and Jeanette Den- 
nehy; to Henry Howland, employed as a 
textile engineer by M. T. Stevens Com¬ 
pany, and Joan Ruth Nill; and to Philip 
Skove, with the Hydraulic Equipment 
Company, and Ellen Haebler. Coming to 
June, we learn that John WinninghoflE, 
with Alcoa, is engaged to Louise Debe- 
voise; William Troy to Isabel Evelyn 
Gudas; Francis Jablonski, a physics pro¬ 
fessor at Notre Dame University, to Joy 
Campbell; and Peter Johnson, a lieuten¬ 
ant, U.S.N., to Janet Dant. In July, Bob 
Sandman was betrothed to Guitelle Char¬ 
lotte Hurvitz; and Bob Miller, employed 
as a chemical engineer at the Paulsboro 
Refinery of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com¬ 
pany, to Georgiana Hutchinson. The only 
August announcement received to date is 
that of Donald Nelson’s engagement to 
Jane Wilson Scott of Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. Nelson is presently employed as 
an aerodynamicist for Lockheed, doing 
performance, stability and control work. 

Class members who actually took the 
big step and were wed since our last writ¬ 
ing indude the following: In April, Peter 
Bdan, currently associated with Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft, was married to Ruth 
McCarty; Edward Mason, now an assist¬ 
ant professor of chemical engineering at 
M.I.T., to Barbara Jean Earley; Lieuten¬ 
ant William Horton to Grace Giannetti; 
Warren Johnson, an engineer in the high¬ 
way department of the New York Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works, to Ann Johnson; 
Merle Andrew to Alice Hale; and Richard 
Snow, a chemist with the Hood Rub¬ 
ber Company, to Carolyn Smith. May saw 
the wedding of Hugh Craigie, auditor with 
Sylvania, to Nancy-Ray Goldthwait; of 
David Shaw, with the architectural firm of 
Paul Kea Associates, to Gretchen Van Tas¬ 
sel; of Bill Bommer to Shirlee Collens; of 
Russell Stevens to Patricia Thayer; of Law¬ 
rence Manoni, in the research division of 
United Aircraft, to Barbara Jane Roser; of 
Francis Miller to Louisa Maria Macchia- 
vema; Tom Jabine to Marian Brandon; of 
Thomas Kirkham, a technical engineer 
with Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor¬ 
poration, gaseous diffusion plant, to Lois 
Jordan; of Herman Clifford Carlson, an 
electrical engineer with the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, to Betty May MacDon¬ 
ald; and of Charles H. Meers to Virginia 
Tapscott. 

In June, the traditional month of wed¬ 
dings, Frederick Radville, now a chemi¬ 


cal engineer with the Eastman Gelatine 
Corporation, took as his bride Dorothy 
Ann Weafer; Harold Knapp, associated 
with the Operations Valuation Group of 
the Navy Department in Washington, was 
married to Barbara Baldwin; William 
Helfrich, an analytical engineer at Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft, to Margaret 
Hazen; Jesse Haines, a research engineer 
at DuMont, to Alice Relyea; Georges 
Dube, currently a graduate student at 
Yale, to Jean Marie Foley; John Walsh to 
Zelda Sofman; Harlow Farmer, a research 
associate at the Woods Hole Oceano¬ 
graphic Institution, to Sue Shafer; George 
Cooper, currently attending Harvard Law 
School, to Nancy Misson; Richard Worrell 
to Betty Jane Winberg; John Burdick to 
Mary Elizabeth Woodard; Bill Oard, em¬ 
ployed by Modem Talking Picture Serv¬ 
ices in New York, to Lorna Steele (Dick 
Cleveland, also of ’48, was best man); 
Curtis Brown to Ann Hayes; Fred Monos- 
son to Gloria Haskins; Frank Viera, now 
at the Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
to Dorothy Peaslee; Robert Townsend, 
a chemical engineer with Petro-Chem 
Development Company in New York, 
to Ann Ryder; Robert McDonagh, en¬ 
gineer in the Massachusetts State De¬ 
partment of Public Works, to Rita Fillion; 
John Rowen to Ann Bulger; Leon Grois- 
ser, who received his master’s degree in 
business administration at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in June, to Lilah Home; and 
finally, John WeU to Joan Landis. John, 
after finishing at Technology, worked at 
Brookhaven National Laboratories for a 
year and last fall entered Cornell to study 
for his Ph.D degree in nuclear physics. He 
has received an Atomic Energy Fellow¬ 
ship—a rather unusual distinction, we 
thiic, for a Course XV mani 

In July, we received word of still more 
marriages: Bob Garbutt, who went on to 
receive a B.A. degree in psychology from 
Rollins College, to Carolyn Beattie; Ken 
Drottar, a chemical engineer with Dow 
Chemical Company, to Florence McCar¬ 
thy; Peter Balise, teaching at the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington, to Joan Ort; Norman 
Frank Nau, development engineer at the 
Union Twist Drill Company, to Ruth 
Katherine Canning; Bob Crane to Libby 
Novak; Robert Horn to Shirley Ann Lapp; 
Jack Levedahl, who has been doing gradu¬ 
ate work in Zurich, Switzerland, and at 
the University of Maryland, to Charmain 
Scates; Henry Baer, a chemical engineer 
with Remington Rand, to Florence 
O’Meara; Art Teager to Gloria Sahagian; 
Robert Andrew, employed as an elec¬ 
tronic engineer in Washington, to Myrtle 
Sawyer; and Martin Billett, now with the 
Southbridge Finishing Company, to 
Gloria Forman. Congratulations and our 
very best wishes to you all. 

Notice has been received, too, of the 
birth of a first son to Mr. and Mrs. A1 
Yurgelun of Naugatuck, Conn. A1 is pres¬ 
ently associated with Chase Brass in Wa- 
terbury as an engineer. 

Your secretaries regret that they were 
both unable to be present at Alumni Day, 
June 12, for we understand a fine time 
was had by alL The Class of ’48 was well 
represented, however, by Stan Abkowitz, 
Stanley Adelstein, Bill Ayer, Martin Bil¬ 
lett, Ben Brettler, Albert Carr, Mark Con¬ 


nelly, Albert Davidson, Alan Davisson, 
Victor Dawson, John Dugundji, Rosemary 
Duman, James Hourihan, Bill Joyce, Ron¬ 
nie Kallman, Bill Katz, John Kirkpatrick, 
Norm Kreisman, Dan Lanciani, Lawrence 
Levy, Bob Loewy, Stephen Miller, Wal¬ 
ter Mindermann, Ed Powsner, Sam Rus¬ 
sell, Richard Souza, and Art Waxman. 

A nice letter was received from Werner 
Gumpertz, who in September became an 
instructor (Course XVII) at the Institute. 
Wemer re^rts having seen both Milton 
Robins and Tom Pawel of late. Both are 
still in the Boston area, the former being 
employed by United Engineers and Con¬ 
structors in Worcester, and the latter a 
student at Harvard Business School. 

There is much more news; but because 
of the space limitations imposed by this 
being the first Review of the current year, 
it will follow in the December issue. We 
still plea for letters, clippings, postcards, 
anything containing news of our class 
members. — William R. Zimmerman, 
General Secretary, in care of Kurt Salmon 
Associates, Inc., 3000 Albemarle Street, 
Washington, D.C. Richard H. Harris, 
Assistant Secretary, 19 Lancaster Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

• 1949 • 

From Dave Kellom we hear: “Bumped 
into Dick Pitler several times at the 
Alumni Pool. On the last occasion back at 
the New England Intercollegiate meet in 
March, he was expecting to return to civil¬ 
ian life, after a year of active duty at the 
Watertown Arsenal, within a few weeks. 
Paul Hurlbut, who had been with the Sig¬ 
nal Corps at Fort Monmouth, was in a 
similar position. Another swimmer. Ford 
Miskell, was married last September and 
is now living in Cleveland. As for the 
chemists. Herb Hershenson and Ed Cluff 
have continued studying at Technology 
for their doctorates. Art Kirby joined me 
making Columbia University our new lab 
address. Personally, I received my M.A. 
this June and am now working on a Ph.D. 
A month ago my engagement was an¬ 
nounced [see below]. Hope this will stir 
others to take pen in hand and disclose 
their doings for others to see, in particular 
the swimming gang of ’45-’49. WTiat has 
hapTCned fellas?" 

The above expresses a desire many of 
us have and is an excellent example of 
how to satisfy it. To date all my inrorma- 
tion has come from a clipping service and 
from word of mouth. The latter unfortu¬ 
nately means material about friends and 
friends’ friends. Since it is impossible to 
have such a connection with aD members 
of ’49, this method cuts out a large seg¬ 
ment of our Class. So do drop me a line 
now and then. Any suggestions to increase 
our supply of news would be appreciated. 

John Donner "considering the present 
radio repair establishments are not 
equipped to repair television” has foimded 
the Northeast Television Corporation in 
Brookline Village for the single purpose of 
serving television. Robert Pullen, a profes¬ 
sor in the Colby College economics de¬ 
partment spoke before the Exchange Club 
of Waterville, Maine, on the Wagner Act 
faults. Robert Hendrick is a meteorologist 
with Pan American Grace Ainvays in 
Lima, Peru. Before the American In^tnte 
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of Mining and Metallurgical Enmneers, 
Robert Decker showed a film of Angel 
Falls, Venezuela, at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Boston. 

Stanford Hartshorn received a Master 
of Business Administration degree at the 
University of Michigan. Dave Hardin re¬ 
ceived an M.A. in Business from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Charles Conlon was a 
member of the 19.50 graduating class at 
the United States Naval Academy. Leon 
Lobdell received the M.Ed. degree at St. 
Lawrence University, John Carr, 3d, was 
awarded a Fulbright Grant by the State 
Department to study mathematics at the 
University of Paris, France. 

At the Alumni Day festivities we saw 
Jack L. Baker, Ernest Barriere, Charles 
Carver, Mary Davison, John Ely, Richard 
French, Philip Lynn, Francis McCarthy, 
Walter McSweeney, Thomas Martin, 
Howard Millard, Mary Norton, Joseph Pi- 
gott, and Harrison Thibault. 

ENGAGEMENTS: Donovan Beachley to 
Mary Canan of Wilkinsburg. John Bergin 
to Joan Hynes of Boston. Stephen Bragg 
to Maureen Roberts of Darlington, Eng¬ 
land. Charles Currie to Norma MacLeod 
of Quincy, Mass. Malcolm Dick to Mary 
Lithgow of Morristown, N.J. Nisson Fink- 
elstein to Rona Glassman of Boston. Man¬ 
uel Gassman to Elaine Goldberg of 
Mattapan, Mass. Frank Haws to Doris 
Spindle of Aubumdale, Mass. Yours truly 
to Shirley Sommer of Rockford, Ill. Paul 
Johnson to Ruth Durnan of West Rox- 
bury. Mass. Dave Kellom to Jean Purin- 
ton of Beverly, Mass. Stan Loomis to 
Carol Pope of Newark, N.J. Kenneth Mc¬ 
Grath to Marjorie Wiecking of St. Paul, 
Minn. Brut Mendlin to Polly Rider of East 
Greenwich, R.I. Fred Newton to Caroline 
Harrison of Danville, Va. Raymond Oran¬ 
sky to JoAnn Rothenberg of Nashua, N.H. 
Chester Patterson to Jean Parsons of New 
Bedford, Mass. Sheldon Roberts to Patri¬ 
cia Wiseman of Allston, Mass. Francis 
Sayles to Dorothy Holm of Dorchester, 
Mass. Lt. Samuel Shor to Dorothea Kis- 
sam of Princeton, N.J. Sherwood Stock- 
well to Mary Cameron of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

weddings: Frederick Beutler to Abigail 
Caplan on June 21 in Boston. Walter 
Bloecher to Virginia Feltham on July 15 
in West Springfield, Mass. Walt is with 
Esso Standard Oil. Charles Brekus to Pris¬ 
cilla Humphry on June 22 in Ayer, Mass. 
They will live in Upper Montclair, N.J. 
Richard Cotton to Joan Katzman on June 
25 in Boston. Theodore Foster to Thelma 
Detweiler on June 17 in Wilmington, Del. 
Paul Gadebusch to Janet Lenfestey on 
May 13 in Summit, N.J. Melvin Adams 
and George Motzenbecker were ushers. 
They will live in Sewell, N.J., where Paul 
is with Socony Vacuum. Robert Hair to 
Millicent Hecht on July 8 in Bath, Maine. 
Jared Huggett to Pauline Kelly on April 
27 in Quincy, Mass. Francis Harrington to 
Elizabeth Bullard on May 14 in Boston. 
Robert Kelleher to Eileen Hamilton on 
July 29 in Springdale, Conn. Otto Kirch- 
ner to Madeline Foote on June 7 in Con¬ 
cord, Mass. Kemon Taschioglou and 
Charles Holzwarth were ushers. They will 
live in Cambridge while Otto completes 


his course at Harvard Business School. 
Raymond Lammi to Helli Tallgreen on 
July 15 in Fitohburg, Mass. Ray is with 
Sylvania Electric in Danvers, Mass. 
James Louis Marshall to Maud Wells on 
July 15 in Palmyra, N.J. Jim is teaching 
at Columbia in the electrical engineering 
department. Lloyd Marshall to Ida Kihn 
on June 25 in Plainfield, N.J. They will 
live in Dayton, Ohio, where Lloyd is with 
Dayton Malleable Iron Company. Austin 
McGuire to Irene Krofsky on June 4 in 
Springfield, Mass. Alan Postlethwaite to 
Mary Machlup on June 17 in Belmont, 
Mass. A1 is with Gillette Safety Razor. 
Richard Reed to Joan Murray on June 10 
in Weymouth, Mass. Both are employed 
by meteorological research at Technology. 
James Sablesld to Eleanor Kambour on 
July 1 in Boston. Best man was Louis 
Basel Jim is employed by American Pa¬ 
per Goods, Kensington, Mass. Harold 
Salwen to Marie Kopman on June 11 in 
Far Rockaway, N.Y. Frederick Schneider 
to Nancy Harris on June 3 in Wellesley, 
Mass. Vernon Turnburke to Marilyn Sim¬ 
ons on June 2 in Pittsfield, Mass. Vernon 
is with International Harvester, St. Paul. 
Bernard Wasserman to Marcia Gwirtzman 
on June 17 in Rochester, N.Y. He is work¬ 
ing for a Ph.D. at the University of Wis¬ 
consin. — Charles Willett Holzwarth, 
General Secretary, Mellon BC-44, Har¬ 
vard Business School, Soldiers Field, Bos¬ 
ton 63, Mass. 

• 1950 • 

For the past four years our Class has 
been cooped up in trie Institute on the 
Cliarles. Now a thousand strong, they 
have received their diplomas and gone 
out into the four corners of the earth to 
prove their worth. Have you been wonder¬ 
ing what has happened to your class¬ 
mates since graduation? Well, now you 
have a way or finding out. Tune in to this 
column each month and see what is going 
on. Of course, I do need a little help from 
you, the members of the Class. Have you 
become engaged? Did you get married? 
Have any children? Change jobs? Get 
fired? Been promoted? Had a good poker 

f ame with the boys? Anything that might 
e news to the men of ’50 should be for¬ 
warded to me and I will see that it gets in 
the class notes. 

Now for some of this news of the Class. 
First of all. I’d like to announce my en¬ 
gagement to Ruth Mullowney. But I 
wasn’t the only one to become engaged 
during the summer. The following are a 
few of the engagements I have found out 
about: Kenneth Roberts to Norma Lind- 
stol, Richard Lang to Betty Lee White, 
Ralph Quinlan to Kathie Bennet, Harold 
Noreen to June Ruth Smith, Robert Erick¬ 
son to Asrid Ulson, William Corcoran to 
Dorothy Kane, Richard Rockstroh to 
Helan Ketola, Leonard Sayles to Risha 
Levine, Paul Butler to Frances Sowles, 
Robert Stebbins to Elenor Fairchild, Clay¬ 
ton Williams to Davna Parsons, Frederick 
Adams, Jr., to Ethel Curran, Pressley 
Jones, Jr., to Barbara Gregson, Frederick 
McGarry to Alice Reilly, Richard Hart¬ 
line to Harriet Dicke, Herbert Federhen 


to Verne LaPorte, Richard Haltmaier 
to Margaret McDonnell, Eli Goodman to 
Sybil Pressman, Lewis Berger to Judith 
Slepian, Jack Cord to Lizzy. (Sorry, can’t 
remember Liz’s last name. Jack, but if you 
drop me a line maybe you can tell me that 
her name is now Cord.) Of course I know 
that there are many others that are now 
engaged and that many of those listed are 
now married. But don’t be bashful, write 
and tell us about yourself. 

1 think Len Caro was the first to be mar¬ 
ried after receiving his degree. Len was 
married to Mary Collins just a few hours 
after graduation on June 9. The Marriage 
License Bureau was quite busy over the 
summer as witness the following long list 
of men of ’50 who took the fatal step: 
Robert Mann to Margaret Florencourt, Al¬ 
lan Shaw to Marie Coles, Norton Belknap 
to Mary Lonan, John Anson to Martha 
Meyer, Richard Butterworth to Jean Pe¬ 
ters, Thor Kristian Stromsted to Florance 
Showers, James Kenney to Sheila Con¬ 
way, Allen Light to Edna Stacey, Robert 
Burke to Estelle Katen, jehn Clark to 
Claudia Hutchinson, William Farmer to 
Doris Dienst, Edward Friedman to Esia 
Shoag, Alan Gleason to Emily Gilbert, Ir¬ 
vine Williamson to Ethel MacMillan, 
John Harrington to Mary Brown, Louis 
Osborne to Isabel Innes, Frederick John¬ 
son to Marilyn Harley, David Holmes to 
Martha Roope, Harrison Campbell to 
Joyce MacDonald, Roger Graham to Polly 
Jo Anderson, John Bogert to Phyllis Ben¬ 
nett, Donald Newhouse to Leila Kirshen, 
Louis Young to Constance Kennedy, Nes¬ 
tor Anderson to Janice Tate, David Laity 
to Mary Jane Work, Robert Massard to 
Ann Connor, Warren Lee to Elizabeth 
Bradway, Nat Roossin to Harriet Weiner, 
Henry Ferguson to Beverly Anne Terry, 
William Peppier to Helen Hodges, Rene 
LeClair to Pierette Bougie, and Thomas 
Eggert to Audry Joan Grossart. Oh, I 
mustn’t forget that one of our co-eds got 
married. Virginia Grace Stevens was mar¬ 
ried to a Navy man. Lieutenant Rufus 
Glayton Small. 

I ve already received letters from some 
of the boys telling of their whereabouts 
and I think I’ll pass on some of the news to 
the rest of the Glass. Sigmund Holmgren 
is having a grand time out in Galifor- 
nia with the Irrigation Department. Dave 
Vollmer writes that he is in the “Crystal 
City” of Coming, N.Y., learning all about 
the glass industry. Nano Romaguera is in 
Cali, Colombia, helping his unde set up a 
new sugar factory. Big-Jim Baker is work¬ 
ing for Ray-O-Vac out in Lancaster, Ohio. 
Gwrge Nez has a position with the Min¬ 
neapolis Housing and Development 
Agency. Albert Shortell is with the Chrys¬ 
ler Corporation in Detroit. 

As for news about me. I had been work¬ 
ing for a contractor in Cornwall, N.Y., but 
Uncle Sam sent me my notice to report 
for duty on September 28. Just when I 
was getting used to freedom, too. But 
mail your letters to the address below and 
they will be forwarded to me. Be seeing 
you all on the chow line. — John T. 
Weaver, General Secretary, 1772 East 
Tremont Avenue, New York 60, N.Y. 
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